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PREFACE 


In examining the first war between the Ottoman and Mamluk empires in 
890—96/1485-—91, one must bear in mind that the history of southeastern 
Anatolia around which the conflict revolved remains to a large extent 
obscure, and that Mamluk history in general is still a barren field of re- 
search despite the numerous, important works of David Ayalon. More- 
over, historians working within the Oriental tradition have often avoided 
a conceptual inquiry into the history of relations between states, concen- 
trating rather on the nation-state as the central focus of analysis. Almost 
all their works adopted this approach, dealing almost exclusively with the 
total system of Islam, empires, regions, dynasties, foreign relations of 
selected states, institutions, social or ethnic groups, elites and individuals. 
Whether the rarity of scholarly studies dealing with international relations 
in pre-modern Islam can be attributed to the relative abundance of source 
material on states in comparison to the paucity of information on their 
foreign relations, to the linguistic skill needed to investigate relations be- 
tween different states or to the traditional limits of Orientalism, it never- 
theless suggests a need to study the history of diplomatic, military and 
trade relations between Muslim states. 

It is noteworthy that the second and last military confrontation between 
the Ottomans and the Mamluks in 922—23/1516—17, which resulted in the 
downfall of the Mamluk Empire and the incorporation of its dominions 
into the Ottoman Empire, is sufficiently well-known, if not yet exploited 
in full detail (see Appendix 1). As for the first Ottoman-Mamluk war, which 
is the subject of this study, it has been discussed by only a few scholars, 
among them: Halil Edhem (Eldem), Sydney Fisher, Sehabeddin Tekindag, 
Selahattin Tansel and Hedda Reindl. Despite the contributions of these 
historians, both this subject and the area of Ottoman-Mamluk conflict in 
general still demand further investigation. 


Il 


This work is in two parts: the first half is devoted to Ottoman-Mamluk 
relations from their inception in the middle of the 8th/14th century up to 
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Xii PREFACE 


the outbreak of the first war, and the second to the war itself. The first 
period is chronologically much longer than the second, whereas the latter 
is significantly more detailed with historical, military, political and eco- 
nomic events. 

As a historical introduction, Part One serves to help understand the roots 
and patterns of the conflict as well as the crises which exacerbated the 
hostility between these two Muslim powers and culminated in an actual 
war. This introduction begins with a description of the administrative and 
military organization of the Mamluk Anatolian frontier and the geographi- 
cal structure of the Cilician theater of war. It is followed by a presenta- 
tion of the long course of Ottoman-Mamluk confrontation that developed 
into a struggle over the frontier principalities of Karaman and Dulkadir 
(868—86/1464—-81) and triggered a series of events leading to the war (886— 
90/148 1-85). | 

Part Two focuses on the actual war. It reconstructs comprehensively 
and accurately the various stages of the war and studies it from four differ- 
ent angles: The strategy and policy of the two antagonists, the military 
engagements, the impact of the war on the domestic life of the Mamluk 
state, and the related struggles in the diplomatic arena. The period begins 
with the initial Ottoman invasions of Cilicia (890—92/1485-—87) and the 
correlating contest in the diplomatic arena (891—93/1486—88), and ends 
with the subsequent peace negotiations and secession of hostilities (894— 
96/1489-91). 


Ill 


The intellectual foundations of this work derived from years of study and 
research at the Department of History of the University of Chicago and 
from association with the Center for Middle Eastern Studies at the Uni- 
versity. I conducted my doctoral study under the direction of Professor 
Halil Inalcik, Professor of Ottoman History. One cannot find a better 
teacher and mentor than Professor Inalcik, whose worldwide contribution 
to Ottoman studies and scholarly works on Ottoman history are invalu- 
able. His supervision of my academic training and of the doctoral disser- 
tation entitled “The Struggle for Southeastern Anatolia and the First Otto- 
man-Mamluk War, 1485-1491,” was the best available anywhere. He took 
a keen interest in my study of Ottoman-Mamluk conflict relations and has 
made an ongoing contribution to my work. 

I am further indebted to the late Professor Fazlur Rahman for his sup- 
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port of my efforts toward understanding Islam, and to Professor Richard 
Humphreys for introducing me to Mamluk history. My thanks are also 
due to Professor John E. Woods for his critique of the work and his per- 
sonal encouragement to bringing my doctoral studies to completion. I wish 
to also thank Bruce D. Craig, the Bibliographer for Middle Eastern Stud- 
ies of the University of Chicago Library, for his generous assistance 
throughout my research. I gratefully acknowledge the Center amd Depart- 
ment of Middle Eastern and African History at Tel Aviv University, whose 
faculty, most prominently my M.A. advisor Professor Shimon Shamir, laid 
the foundation for my Oriental education. 

Finally, without the constant help and support of my loving wife, Rosalie, 
it would have been impossible for me to complete this tremendous task. 
She has provided me unceasing logistical help, professional typing assis- 
tance, and most of all, unconditional emotional support while raising three 
children and running her own business. She truly deserves the highest 
praise. 
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TRANSLITERATION 


For the transliteration of Arabic, Ottoman Turkish and Persian words, the 
system as set forth in volume One of the Turkish [slam Ansiklopedisi will 
be generally followed with the following exceptions: 


lL. 


Nn 


In place of Modern Turkish C as the transcription of the English j sound 
and the Ottoman, Persian and Arabic. o> the normal j will be used, with 
the exception of references to modern Turkish titles of literature and 
names of authors; 


. The sh sound in Turkish and Arabic words will be transcribed s and sh 


respectively; 


. The Arabic consonant , in words of Turkish and Arabic forms will be 


written v and w respectively; 
The Arabic letter ,2 will be transcribed with a single dot under the d; 


. In the case of Arabic consonants that are missing from the Turkish lan- 


guage and are used in Ottoman Turkish words, their diacritical marks 
will be dropped out. 


The following are the transliteration alphabet: 


kg a in Arabic & Persian words 
a in Turkish words 
we b 
Y Pp 
o t 
oy S in Arabic words 
S in Turkish words 
id j 
id ¢ 
c h in Arabic & Persian words 
h in Turkish words 
fe h 
oy d 
5 Z in Arabic & Persian words 
Z in Turkish words 
F: Z 
r 
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TRANSLITERATION XV 


5 j 
je S 
ee sh in Arabic & Persian words 
S in Turkish words 
vw S in Arabic words 
S in Turkish words 
v2 d 
Lb t in Arabic words 
t,d in Turkish words 
L Z in Arabic words 
Z in Turkish words 
4 ; in Arabic words 
4 g 
J f 
3 k 
J k (sometimes g in Turkish 
& Persian words) 
J n,fi in Turkish words 
J l 
, m 
5 n 
® h 
; W,uU in Arabic & Persian words 
v,0,0,u, ti in Turkish words 
S y,1 in Arabic & Persian words 
y;i,1 in Turkish words 


A simplified system of romanization omitting Arabic diacritical marks has 
been used in transliterating common geographic and dynastic names (e.g., 
Mamluk, Karaman, Dulkadir, Ramadan, ‘Abbasid and Ilhanid); Ottoman 
and Mamluk proper names of Turkish origin (e.g., Karaja, Timur, Karag6z, 
Barsbay, Evrenuz and Tursun); and common titles and name appelations 
(e.g., shah, aga, amir, zade, oglu and pasa). In establishing the correct 
Mamluk names and titles, the work of David Ayalon, “Names, titles and 
‘nisbas’ of the Malmiulks,” /srael Oriental Studies, vol. 5 (1975): 189- 
232; and the older article of J. Sauvaget, “Noms et surnoms de Mame- 
louks,” Journal Asiatique, no. 238 (1950): 31-58, were very helpful. 
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Know that the true purpose of history is to make us acquainted with human society— 
with the civilization of the world, and with its natural phenomenon, such as savage 
life, the softening of manners, attachment to the family and the tribe, the various kinds 
of superiority which one people gains over another, the kingdoms and diverse dynas- 
ties which arise in this way, the different trades and laborious occupations to which 
men devote themselves in order to earn their livelihood, the sciences and arts; in fine, 
all the manifold conditions which naturally occur in the development of civilization. 


Ibn-Haldin, Mukaddima 
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INTRODUCTION 


CONCEPTS AND SOURCES FOR THE 
OTTOMAN-MAMLUK CONFLICT 


The Anatolian State System 


The conflict between the Ottomans and the Mamluks is best understood 
in the context of an “international system.” Briefly discussing the basic 
features of this late medieval system is a good starting point. First, the 
medieval world west of China was divided by religion and civilization 
into two blocs: Islam and Christendom, commonly termed by Islamic ju- 
rists as Dar al-Islam (House of Islam) and Dar al-Harb (House of War), 
respectively. Both Islam and Christendom aspired to the domination of 
the entire civilized world through the elimination of the other—the former 
by means of jihad and the latter through crusade. Both sides regarded this 
pursuit as a holy war. The geographic distance and the differences in lan- 
guage, religion and culture between these two great blocs accentuated and 
perpetuated the keen antagonism between them. Second, these universal 
blocs did not represent consolidated, compact units; rather, they were 
politically fragmented and territorially divided into separate states with 
different degrees of power. In the absence of a central authority, these states 
were frequently engaged in conflict among themselves, which became 
another critical component—the intra-bloc rivalries. The gradual increase 
in the strength of local dynastic allegiances over religious loyalties, the 
improvement of inter-bloc communication, and the growing economic in- 
terdependence made both blocs penetrable, in the sense that a state from 
one bloc collaborated with a state from the other against one of its own 
bloc. 

The Muslim bloc was fragmented by major powers competing with each 
other for supremacy and striving to extend their territories at the expense 
of lesser powers of medium or small size situated geographically in their 
midst. In the 9th/15th century, three major powers, the Ottomans, the 
Mamluks and the empire ruling from Iran (starting with the Timurids, 
followed by the Karakoyunlus and later the Akkoyunlus, who were even- 
tually superceded by the Safavids) dominated the central lands of Islam. 
Given this political situation one may view the Muslim world as one bloc 
with two different frontier zones: external—one directed by Muslim pow- 
ers against Christendom; and internal—one directed by Muslim powers 
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2 INTRODUCTION 


against each other. Thus, although the interests of the three major powers 
clashed in the internal frontier zone, they occasionally joined together in 
the external frontier against any infidels. Yet, when conflict arose in the 
internal frontier zone, corresponding conflicts of interest developed in the 
external zones. 

Members of the Muslim bloc belonged to at least seven definable fron- 
tier zones: (1) Anatolia; (2) the Mediterranean (including the Balkans and 
North Africa); (3) Central Europe; (4) the Black Sea and the Volga-Don 
Basin; (5) Central Asian Steppe; (6) India;.and (7) the Southern and East- 
ern Seas (the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean). Of all the frontier zones, 
Anatolia (Turk. Anadolu) known to the West as Asia Minor, went through 
the most comprehensive process of transformation from an external to an 
internal frontier zone. Situated geographically on the border between Asia 
and Europe, Anatolia had become in the course of the Middle Ages a fron- 
tier zone and an avenue of conquests between great powers from the West 
and the East. | 

With the rise of Islam, from the second half of the 1st/7th century on- 
wards, Anatolia became a frontier of the Arab Islamic Empire and later 
of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate with Byzantium. The Turkish Seljuk sultans, 
empowered in the mid 5th/11th century, succeeded in the aftermath of the 
decisive battle of Manzikert (464/1071) in breaching the long-standing 
barrier of the Taurus Mountains, which previously had marked the bound- 
ary between Arab Islam and Greek Christendom, and pushed the frontier 
to western Anatolia. Subsequently, the newly incorporated territory of inner 
Anatolia gradually became a Muslim land ruled by Turks. Moreover, with 
the political disintegration of the Seljuk Empire in the 6th/12th century, a 
smaller succession state ruled by members or officers of the Seljuk dy- 
nasty flourished in Anatolia, with its capital in Konya (ancient Iconium). 
This state was known as the Sultanate of Rum (etymologically, “Roman’’) 
to indicate its inheritance of the original eastern territories of the Roman 
Empire. When the Anatolian Seljuk State under Mongol dominance 
collapsed in the second half of the 7th/13th century, a number of small 
principalities ruled by Turkman dynasties (Turk. begliks) came into be- 
ing, among them the Ottoman principality. The Mamluk Empire, whose 
territory extended into southeastern Anatolia and later came to rule over 
Cilicia, was then the most powerful state in the Muslim world. However, 
over the next century the Ottoman dynasty established a rival empire com- 
prising a vast territory in the Balkans (Turk. Rumeli; whence English term 
“Rumelia”) and the whole of Anatolia up to the Taurus Mountains and 
the Euphrates River, for the first time bringing its eastern boundary into 
direct territorial contact with the Mamluk Empire. 
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THE BLACK SEA AND 
THE VOLGA-DON BASIN — 


CENTRAL, 
\ ASIAN STEPPE | 


CENTRAL; 
EUROPE 


AKKOYUNLU [,\ 
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EEE 
MEDITERRANEAN | 


SOUTHERN AND EASTERN SEAS - 
— (RED_SEA AND INDIAN OCEAN | 


TTT External frontier eee Internal trantier 


Figure 1. Muslim Internal and External Frontier Zones 
in the Second Half of the 9th/15th Century 


Each of the frontier zones mentioned above is considered a “subordi- 
nate system,” i.e., a pattern of inter-state politics in a given region which 
is subordinated to the “bi-bloc international system.” Unlike the latter, the 
“subordinate system” offers a better analytical framework to deal with the 
array of inter-state problems, conflicts and particular relationships among 
states of the same bloc. In dealing with the Ottoman-Mamluk conflict, 
focusing on the Anatolian subordinate system, in which both protagonists 
were major members, is most appropriate and relevant. Yet one must re- 
member that during the period under discussion, the Ottomans and the 
Mamluks were also members of the Mediterranean subordinate system. 
Although their relations in the two systems were of a different nature, 
involving different actors, they were strongly interrelated.' 


' In the beginning of the 10th/17th century, the Ottomans and the Mamluks became members 
of another subordinate system, that of the Southern and Eastern Seas, in fighting the Portuguese. 
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In order for the Anatolian system to serve a useful analytical purpose, 
it must be delimited in terms of geography and time. Geographically, 
Anatolia extended from the Dardanelles and the Aegean coast in the west 
to Azarbayjan in the east, bordering on the south with the Mediterranean 
Sea, Syria and Mesopotamia, and on the north with the Black Sea. Deter- 
mining the time of the system’s origin, although somewhat arbitrary, is 
necessary in order to pinpoint its state members. The final break-up of the 
Mongol dominance in Anatolia, after the death of Ilhan Abu-Sa‘id in 736/ 
1335, marked a turning point whereby a new Anatolian state system 
emerged. In the course of the period under study—the second half of the 
9th/15th century—the state members in the Anatolian system were prima- 
rily the Ottomans of Turkey, the Mamluks of Egypt, the Akkoyunlus (White 
Sheep) of Iran and a few Turkman principalities in Anatolia such as 
Karaman, Dulkadir and Ramadan. The Papacy, Rhodes, Venice and other 
city-states of Italy were not formally within the region. However, since 
the “subordinate system” is a political as well as a geographical concept, 
these Christian powers were important peripheral units whose location and 
operations in the eastern Mediterranean area involved them in Anatolian 
inter-state politics. 

A key structural feature of any system is the configuration of power. 
The one in Anatolia, and in the central lands of Islam in general through- 
out the 9th/15th century, was characterized by tripolarity. Three powers 
of importance were involved, with the rest being lesser powers, mostly 
Turkman principalities, whose general weakness invited expansion attempts 
by the three major powers to fill the “power vacuum.” Such penetration, 
which was resented and feared by all members of the system, brought about 
conflicts, often violent, for dominant influence over the “power vacuum” 
areas. 


This historical episode was studied by M. Longworth Dames, “The Portuguese and Turks in the 
Sixteenth Century,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 1 (1921): 1-28 (with E. Denison Ross’s 
criticism loc. cit., 545-63); E. Denison Ross, “The Portuguese in India and Arabia, 1517-1538,” 
JRAS 2 (1922): 1-18; Cengiz Orhonlu, “XVI Arsin Ilk Yarisinda Kizildeniz Sahillerinde 
Osmanlilar,” Tarihi Dergisi 12 (1962): 1-24; Cengiz Orhonlu, “Hint Kaptanligi ve Piri Reis,” 
Belleten 34 (1970): 235-54; Robert B. Serjeant, The Portuguese off the South Arabian Coast 
(Oxford, 1963); H. Melzig, Hadim Siileyman Pasa’nin Hind Seferi (Istanbul, 1943); Andrew 
C. Hess, “The Evolution of the Ottoman Seaborne Empire in the Age of the Oceanic Discover- 
ies,” American Historical Review 75 (December, 1970): 1892-1919; John F. Guilmartin, Gun- 
powder and Galleys: Changing Technology and Mediterranean Naval Warfare at Sea in the 
Sixteenth Century (New York, 1974); Afet Inan, Tiirk Amirali Piri Reis’ in Hayat ve Eserleri 
(Ankara, 1954); F. Ezgu, JA, s.v. “Piri Reis”; and Subhi Y. Labib, Handelgeschichte Agyptens im 
Spdatmittelalter (1171-1517) (Wiesbaden, 1965). 
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Figure 2. The Ottoman and Mamluk Empires in the Second Half 
of the 9th/15th Century 


6 INTRODUCTION 


This, in turn, points to another feature of the system—the vulnerability 
of the Turkman principalities situated in those areas. Because of their in- 
feriority in terms of power and their disunity in terms of political cohe- 
sion, these lesser powers used the system to gain their own survival as 
independent entities, and for that purpose changed allegiances among the 
contending major powers, consequently causing a dispute between them. 
Thus, in examining the scope of the purposes of the Anatolian powers and 
the techniques they used to meet their objectives or to prevent their rivals 
from achieving theirs, one can easily define the Anatolian system as gen- 
erally unstable. In other words, the system was one in which the relations 
between its members were marked by aggressiveness in the purposes and 
means of conflict and by constant territorial change which increasingly 
damaged the essential conditions of stability in the region. 

In the Anatolian system during the second half of the 9th/15th century, 
the Ottoman Empire was the major destabilizing factor. Starting with the 
reign of Sultan Mehmed the Conqueror (855—86/1451-—81), the Ottomans, 
whose economic, military and political power was on the rise, pursued a 
policy of imperialism; namely, their policy sought to acquire more power 
and simultaneously seek a favorable change in the distribution of that power 
in the region. Their main method to achieve this objective—the establish- 
ment of a worldwide empire—was expansion through military conquests. 
On the other hand the Mamluks, whose power was in constant descent, 
pursued a policy of status quo; namely, their policy sought to keep power 
and maintain the distribution of power which already existed. Their main 
instruments for preserving the status quo were their alliances and their 
patron-client relationships with buffer principalities on their frontier. In 
the conflict which arose from the collision between the imperialist policy 
of the Ottomans and the status quo policy of the Mamluks, the Ottomans 
always took the initiative and sought, often through offensive measures, 
to increase their power at the expense of that of the Mamluks. The 
Mamluks, on the other hand, restrained their actions in a strategic sense 
to defensive measures, countering each step of the Ottomans as it was 
taken. Such a conflict was bound to be both prolonged and escalating. It 
began with territorial competition and developed into a direct opposition 
marked by two wars, the first one of which is the subject of this study and 
the last one of which ended with the Ottomans’ conquest of the Mamluk 
domains. 

A basic manifestation of the struggle for power in the Anatolian system 
and one of the instruments through which the Ottoman policy of imperi- 
alism and the Mamluk policy of status quo tried to achieve their ends was 
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the policy of prestige. Each power made impressive claims to be politi- 
cally superior in the Islamic world, and hence, have the superior claim to 
the Turkman principalities in the internal frontier zone. Ottoman claims 
stemmed from the greatest achievements in gaza, the Turkish equivalent 
to jihad, in Europe. Mamluk claims, on the other hand, were based on the 
centrality of Egypt as a seat of the ‘Abbasid caliphs and as the protector 
of the Holy Cities of Mecca and Medina. Also, the Akkoyunlus, for a while, 
claimed a primacy based upon their divine kinship and their noble Turk- 
ish lineage. 

The pattern of international relations which characterized the Anatolian 
system was the balance of power system, i.e., a pattern of relations which— 
through shifting alliances and the use of various diplomatic techniques— 
tended to limit the ambitions of the main powers, to preserve a relative 
equilibrium among them, and to reduce the amount of violence between 
them. As the political scientist Professor Hans J. Morgenthau remarks: “The 
aspiration for power on the part of several nations, each trying either to 
maintain or overthrow the status quo leads of necessity to a configuration 
that is called the balance of power and to policies that aim at preserving 
it.”? The Ottomans either preserved the balance of power in order to bring 
stability to Anatolian politics while concentrating their efforts in Europe, 
or offset it in order to facilitate their expansion in Anatolia. The Mamluk 
efforts, on the other hand, aimed at preserving the balance of power in 
order to maintain the status quo. 

There were five different techniques or devices employed by the Otto- 
mans and the Mamluks to maintain or disturb the balance of power be- 
tween them: divide and rule, spheres of influence, intervention, alliances, 
and buffer zone. The last one—the establishment of a buffer zone of fron- 
tier principalities between the two empires—was a major prerequisite for 
stability in the Anatolian system. In order to maintain the balance of power 
and create security in their relations with the Ottomans, the Mamluks tried 
to preserve the integrity of the lesser powers in the frontier against Otto- 
man encroachments. However, the gradual reduction in the number of lesser 
powers, and the eventual disappearance of the buffer zone frontier that 
the Mamluks and the Akkoyunlus had with the Ottomans due to the latter’s 
territorial expansion, had a damaging effect on the system; it removed the 
essential conditions for stability, and made the system more penetrable— 
in the sense that alliances with extra-region Christian powers were needed 
in order to balance the growing power of the Ottomans. Consequently, it 


? Hans J. Morgenthau, Politics Among Nations (New York, 1955), 155. 
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brought about direct confrontations between the three major powers, the 
Ottomans, the Mamluks and the Akkoyunlus. 

Another major conflict-provoking factor was the growing disparity in 
power between the Ottomans and the Mamluks, which increased the im- 
perialist ambitions of the Ottomans. The Mamluks, in order to balance 
their declining power with the growing power of the Ottomans and to limit 
the latter’s expansions, resorted to diplomatic techniques which only in- 
creased the amount of violence between them. Such techniques included 
the second-front scheme of aligning with foes of the Ottomans in Europe 
and giving refuge to Ottoman princes, pretenders and discontented or dis- 
possessed others from Ottoman Anatolia. 

However, in examining the overall picture of the Ottoman-Mamluk 
conflict, one cannot ignore the restraining factors which worked in the 
opposite direction. These included the similarity of religion, state struc- 
ture, language and the strong commercial ties between the two empires. 
Nevertheless, the conflict-provoking conditions had a much stonger effect, 
particularly in the period under study. 


Principles of Intra-Muslim Conflict Relations 


Ottoman and Mamluk notions of foreign relations were similarly rooted 
in the traditional Near Eastern Islamic law and practices in the Middle 
Ages. Muslim international law was based on the traditional doctrine of 
Jihad, i.e., a body of rules and practices regulating the conduct of a Mus- 
lim state in peace or war with non-Muslim states.? Three major events 
which occurred in the classical period of Islam played a decisive role in 
the shaping of Muslim international law and in the transformation of jihad 
into a legal system functioning at two levels of Muslim inter-state rela- 
tions: external relations with the non-Muslim world and internal relations 
among Muslim states. 

Muslim political thought distiguishes between two types of political 
organizations, the community (umma), i.e., a group of believers bound 
together by a religious bond regardless of their geographical location, and 
the state (dawla) i.e., a group of people administered by a dominant cen- 


> Muslim international law was studied by Majid Khadduri, War and Peace in the Law of 
Islam (Baltimore, 1955); idem, “International Law,” in Law in the Middle East, ed. M. Khadduri 
and H.J. Liebensky, vol. 1 (Washington, 1955), 349-72; Muhammad Hamidullah, The Muslim 
Conduct of State (Rev. 2nd ed., Lahore, 1968); Muhammad Talaat al-Ghunaimi, The Muslim 
Conception of International Law and the Western Approach (The Hague, 1968). 
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ter of power within a fixed territory. The caliphate (hilafa), which was 
introduced after the death of the Prophet, was a politico-religious system 
in which the community and state intertwined and sovereignty was per- 
sonified by the caliph or the imam as the sole authority. Because of the 
caliphate, the Muslim community was divided into three main sects: the 
Sunnis, the Shi‘is and the Harijis. This tripartite schism, which developed 
after the armed conflict (30/650—51), often called “the first fitna,” between 
‘Ali (the fourth Righteous Caliph) and Mu‘awiyya (then governor of Syria), 
made perhaps the most significant impact on Muslim international law at 
the level of intra-Muslim relations. 

Muslim classic law was based on the theory of a monistic caliphate being 
a universal state, bound by one law and governed by one ruler. The ulti- 
mate aim of Islam was to subordinate the whole world to one system of 
law and religion. However, the cessation of the Islamic conquest starting 
in the middle of the 2nd/8th century and the subsequent realization of the 
impossibility of universalizing Islam—at least in the short run—induced 
Muslim jurists to view the world as a temporary bi-bloc system comprised 
of two separate divisions, Dar al-Islam and Dar al-Harb. The first corre- 
sponded to the region under Muslim rule, a kind of Pax Islamica compris- 
ing the Islamic community and the non-Muslims who accepted Islamic 
sovereignty (zimmis) at the price of paying a poll tax (jizya). The second 
consisted of all the states and communities outside the Muslim dominated 
region, usually called infidels (sing. kafir).* In theory, Dar al-Islam was 
always at a state of war—jihad (commonly called “holy war’”)—with Dar 
al-Harb. The jihad was employed as a state instrument for transforming 
Dar al-Harb into Dar al-Islam, ostensibly to universalize the Islamic faith 
and to establish a world-wide Islamic state. Thus, the jihad became the 
basis of Muslim international law and the most common heading under 
which Muslim jurists dealt with Muslim relations with the non-Muslim 
world. Later, jurists developed a special branch of Muslim law, known as 
the siyar, which was designed to govern the conduct of Muslim relations 
with non-Muslims. This was not a separate body of Muslim law, but was 
part of it, based on the same source of law and maintained by the same 
sanctions as the Muslim law. 


* The existence of a state of temporary peace periods between the two sub-worlds induced a 
few jurists, especially of the Shafi‘i school, to devise a third “temporary” division of the world 
called Dar al-Sulh (House of Peace) or Dar al-‘Ahd (House of Covenant). Its relations with Dar 
al-Islam were regulated by treaties of peace which were never, in theory, to last long. Other ju- 
rists, especially of the Hanafi school, never recognized the existence of a third sub-world. See 
Halil Inalcik, EJ’, s.v. “Dar al-‘Ahd.” 

> Khadduri, War and Peace, 46-48. 
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The fall of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate in Baghdad in the middle of the 7th/ 
13th century and the subsequent political disintegration of Dar al-Islam 
marked the actual beginning of a change in Islamic political thought. The 
classic monistic doctrine of the caliphate, as formulated under the 
‘Abbasids, was consequently modified so as to conform with the new 
political conditions. Leading jurist-theologians began to suggest that 
the caliphate in the strict notion only lasted for thirty years after the death 
of the Prophet, i.e., the period of the four Righteous Caliphs. The noted 
Hanbali legist Ibn-Taymiyya (d. 729/1328), unlimiting the number of 
imams to whom obedience is owed, regarded the Muslim community as a 
natural confederation of states. The great philosophical historian ‘Abd-al- 
Rahman I[bn-Haldin (d. 809/1406) recognized that the function of caliph 
could be assumed by sultans of countries widely separated from one 
another. 

The disintegration of Muslim unity in the post-Mongol times and the 
appearance of an ever-increasing number of independent states carried with 
them consequences impacting the nature of Muslim international politics 
and law. “Internal wars” between Muslim rulers became as common as 
“external wars” between Islam and infidel enemies. Since Islam prohibits 
the shedding of blood by one Muslim against another (Koran, 4:92) and 
forbids all kinds of war except a holy war “in the path of Allah” (jt sabil 
allah) i.e., the jihad which fulfilled a definite religious purpose;° and since 
the shari‘a—the Muslim Sacred Law—did not provide special rules to 
regulate “internal wars” and intra-Muslim relations in general, the siyar 
became a guide for both extra-and intra-Muslim relations. Thus, the jihad, 
the only war permissible by the shari‘a, was applied to “internal wars.” 
Although these wars were not included within the strict notions of jihad, 
and were labeled harb (war), kital (battle), mukdtala (conflict), or fitna 
(strife), they were definitely legitimized by jihad principles. 

A close examination of Islamic history shows that Muslim states, when 
fighting their coreligionists, usually resorted to the principles of jihad in 
order to both justify their wars and give them their religious sanction. This 
method is based on three interrelated considerations: 


1. The community was elevated to a higher degree than that of the state, 
a principle which enabled a Muslim state to use the concept of the com- 
munity for the purpose of a state action. 

2. War in Islam was considered a just war when commenced and pursued 


® Majid Khadduri, EJ’, s.v. “Harb-Legal Aspect.” 
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in accordance with the necessary formalities required by law, or waged 
for justifiable reasons in accordance with the tenets of the religion. 
Moreover, not only was war to be just, but also to be pious, that is in 
accordance with the sanction of religion. Jihad was, therefore, both 
bellum justum and bellum pium.’ 

3. A violation (ta‘addi) of the shari‘a by one Muslim state gave the right 
to another state to enforce the shari‘a against the violator. A great 
Muslim power could attack a small Muslim state under the pretext of 
violation of the shari‘a, regardless of whether the alleged violation had 
actually occured or whether its seriousness justifed an act of war. This 
made it easy for the strong both to violate the shari‘a and enforce it, 
and consequently put the rights of the weak in jeopardy. 


Under the banner of the protection of the shari‘a, self-claimed “just” (‘adil) 
rulers employed the jihdd as a state instrument to enforce the shari‘a, i.e., 
“justice” (‘adl or ‘addla), upon those they considered transgressors, whether 
those transgressors were within the ruler’s state or outside of it. The ex- 
tensive practice of intra-Muslim jihad in the post-Mongol times can be 
classified into two categories: (1) jihad against political dissension, includ- 
ing rebellion (bagy) and secession (muharibun); and (2) jihad against re- 
ligious dissension, including heresy (bid‘a; guliw; zandaka; ilhad; rafd) 
and apostasy (ridda). This classification is based upon two important points: 
first, that Islam does not tolerate dissension of any kind, whether it is di- 
rected against the state or the community; and, second, that dissension is 
the cardinal violation of the shari‘a which was taken as a casus belli for 
intra-Muslim jihad. The reason for this is that dissension amounted to 
“disbelief” (kufr) against which jihad is justifiable. Therefore, intra-Mus- 
lim jihdd was generally preceded by takfir, i.e., the declaration that the 
enemy is an “unbeliever” (kafir). Such a declaration generally took the 
form of an official letter reinforced by formal legal rulings (fatwas) from 
the ‘ulama’ (the religious scholars), justifying the act of war in accordance 
with the shari‘a. Unlike jihad against infidels outside Dar al-Islam, intra- 
Muslim jihad had to be carefully justified; and it is apparently only the 
takfir which legitimized this type of action. Other strong charges often 
made against states transgressing the shari‘a, such as fasad (corruption), 
jawr (tyranny), and zulm (oppression), did not seem to supply indepen- 
dent legal bases for jihad but only to reinforce the takfir. 

The Mamluks, like other Muslim states, resorted to the same method. 


7 Khadduri, War and Peace, 57-78. 
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The Mamluk historian Ibn-Tagribirdi (d. 874/1470) chronicled a unique 
detailed account of the procedure which the Mamluks followed in secur- 
ing a fatwa legalizing the act of war against the Karakoyunlu Turkmans 
of Iran. The Ottoman Empire, perhaps more than any other Muslim state, 
followed the practice of expanding into the heartlands of Dar al-Islam in 
the east. Professor Halil Inalcik observed that, as a general rule, begin- 
ning with Sultan Bayezid I in the late 8th/14th century, the Ottomans se- 
cured fatwas (Turk. fetvas) whenever they wanted to wage war on a Mus- 
lim state. Not using the doctrine of jihad in their intra-Muslim conflicts, 
he suggested, could have imperiled their widespread reputation as gdzi 
warriors and caused resentment among the Ottoman Muslim soldiers to 
use arms on fellow Muslims.’ 

Dissension from the collective responsibility (fard al-kifaya) of the com- 
munity to jihad against the infidels outside Dar al-Islam was regarded as 
rebellion (bagy). This made possible the employment of the jihad by the 
Ottomans as an aggressive instrument against neighboring Muslim states, 
especially the Karaman principality. The Ottomans argued that it was 
canonically mandatory to wage war against those Muslim states that at- 
tacked them in the rear while they were engaged in gazd against the infi- 
dels. The house of Karaman and others were then proclaimed rebels 
(bugat), and in accordance with the shari‘a, the Ottomans upheld their 
religious duty to remove this rebellious ruling dynasty. In other words, 
this kind of jihdd inside Dar al-Islam against Muslims found its religious 
sanction in the need to perform jihad outside Dar al-Islam against the 
infidels. The collective responsibility of the Muslims in the face of infidel 
threats made the employment of the jihdd also an integrative instrument 
to unite several Muslim states in a common front against Dar al-Harb. 
Thus, from the middle of the 7th/13th century, the native Seljuk aristrocracy 
in Anatolia and its frontier Turkman principalities allied themselves with 
the Mamluks in a common front to save Islam from the domination of the 
pagan Mongols, because the Mamluk Empire had been the only military 
power in Dar al-Islam capable of confronting the Mongol challenge. Simi- 
larly, in the beginning of the 10th/16th century, the Ottomans made an 
alliance with the Mamluks in a common front to repulse Portuguese 
penetration to the Red Sea, because the Ottoman Empire had been the 


8 Abi al-Mahasin Yisuf Ibn-Tagribirdi, Al-Nujim al-Zahira ft Mulik Misr wa-l-Kahira, ed. 
William Popper, University of California Publications in Semitic Philology, vol. 2 (Berkeley, 
1909-29). 

» Halil Inalcik, “The Rise of the Ottoman Empire,” in The History of the Ottoman Empire to 
1730, ed. M.A. Cook (Cambridge, 1976), 37. 
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only military power in Dar al-Islam capable of confronting such crusader 
attacks.!° 

This points out another reason for the application of jihad priniciples to 
intra-Muslim wars: the jihdd originated as a device to universalize Islam 
and to establish a worldwide Muslim empire. Both the Mamluks and the 
Ottomans followed the policy of Sunni religious revivalism and Islamic 
political unification adopted in the pre-Mongol times by the Seljuks (5th/ 
11th century), Nur-al-Din b. Zengi (541—70/1146—74) and the Ayyubid 
Sultan Salah-al-Din (Saladin) (567—89/1171-—93)."' This policy was obvi- 
ously derived from the idea that an effective Muslim expansion into Dar 
al-Harb or defense of Dar al-Islam depended on the existence of a reborn 
universal caliphate, wholly adhering to Sunni doctrine and governed ulti- 
mately by one ruler. Thus, under the Ottomans in particular, the jihad 
became an instrument of two interrelated functions: the first to Islamicize 
Dar al-Harb, and the second to unify Dar al-Islam by peaceful or force- 
ful means, without which the first seemed to be impossible. The concept 
of jihad functioning at both levels of extra- and intra-Muslim relations 
was a cornerstone of Ottoman-Mamluk relations and intra-Muslim rela- 
tions in general. 


Patron-Client Relationship as a Method of Statecraft 


An important feature of medieval inter-state politics was the pattern of 
patron-client relationship (intisab) maintained between great powers and 
peripheral weak states. The Ottomans and the Mamluks established such 
a relationship with the Turkman principalities on their Anatolian frontier. 
The essential transaction of this unequal relationship was symbolized by 
the robe of investiture (tashrif or hal‘a) and diploma (Ar. taklid; Tur. berat) 
accorded by the patron, and the inclusion of the patron’s name in the Fri- 
day sermon (hutba) in the mosques and in the separate coinage (sikka) 
initiated by the client. The practical relationship between the patron and 
the client was the extension of protection granted by the patron for ser- 
vices performed by the client. 

Client kingdoms are commonly termed by scholars as “buffer states.” !” 


'0 Halil Inalcik, “Islam in the Ottoman Empire,” Cultura Turcica 5-7 (1968-70): 23. 

'! Emanuel Sivan, “The Near East During the Crusades,” in Studies in the History of the Ar- 
abs and Islam [in Hebrew], ed. Hava Lazarus Yafeh (Tel-Aviv, 1967), 244-49. 

'2 On the “buffer state” concept, see “Buffer States: Their Historic Service to Peace,” Round 
Table 180 (London, September 1955). 
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This concept is based essentially on two elements: first, that the buffer 
was geographically interposed between the potential enemy and the impe- 
rial territory to be defended; and, second, that the kingdom must, in some 
sense, be a protectorate. In other words, the principle of imperial security 
involved the staving off of enemy advance by interposing buffer protec- 
torates. The characteristics of a buffer protectorate include non-occupa- 
tion of the buffer and diminution of its sovereignty. The principle of non- 
occupation of the buffer caused the physical existence of an interspace 
zone which prevented collision between two antagonistic powers. This role 
naturally broke down if the buffer territory came completely under the 
direct control of one of the powers. But it also broke down if the buffer 
state gained unfettered initiative in foreign relations. Therefore, the buffer 
state was required to adopt its foreign policy to the general line set by the 
patron power, to exclude other foreign influence and to treat the patron’s 
enemies and friends as its own. Thus on the one hand, the system 
manifested control without occupation or incorporation while, on the other 
hand, it appropriated certain attributes of sovereignty without affirming 
full jurisdiction. 

The buffer state concept, however, does not fully define the role of 
client kingdoms in the system of imperial security. The security provided 
by the client kingdoms amounted to much more than the passivity of a 
true buffer state. First, by virtue of their very existence, client kingdoms 
absorbed the burden of providing peripheral security against border infil- 
tration and other low-intensity threats, and absolved the empire from that 
responsibility. Because of the very nature of the threats faced by an em- 
pire, the value of a client kingdom in the security system far exceeded its 
actual military effort, since its contribution was not merely additive to the 
imperial military power, but complementary. Second, client states could 
contribute both their own interposed forces and their capacity to contain 
high-intensity threats such as invasions on a provincial or even a regional 
scale. In other words, they could provide geographical depth by absorb- 
ing the first impact of invasion and maintaining a defense until imperial 
troops arrived on the scene. Given the inability of an empire to defend all 
fronts all the time, the damage that invasions could inflict until repelled, 
i.e., temporary destruction and even occupation as well as loss of prestige 
to the empire, was a crucial variable. The third contribution of client states 
to imperial security was the supply of local forces to augment the impe- 
rial field armies on campaign. Naturally, these troops would fall into the 
category of auxiliary, and in view of their military specialties which were 
missing from the regular armies, their complementary functional role was 
an important one. 
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The characterization of client kingdoms as “buffer states’ also does not 
correctly define their role in inter-power politics. A power, like the 
Mamluks, whose foreign policy was defensive and status quo oriented in 
the strategic sense, perceived a client as a true buffer to avoid conflict. 
Another power, like the Ottomans, whose policy was aggressive and im- 
perialistic in the strategic sense, considered a client kingdom as a buffer 
only as long as it desired to avoid conflict. The very same kingdom could 
also serve as a bridgehead to facilitate aggression, a status commonly 
termed by modern scholars as “satellite.” 

Regardless of the difference in their perception of client kingdoms, the 
Mamluks and the Ottomans practiced the same methods of statecraft with 
regard to client-patron relationships. Sometimes dependent and therefore 
obedient and sometimes hostile, client states required constant management 
with a full range of diplomatic techniques. To insure his submission, the 
client ruler or prince was required to send regular payments of tribute 
(haraj), to come himself or to send his ambassador once a year or when 
a new patron ruler mounted the throne, to swear allegiance and reaffirm 
his ties of vassalage, and sometimes also to send his son as a hostage 
(rahin) to be held in the patron’s court. Patron-client relationships were 
often reinforced by inter-marriage. This contact of blood kinship provided 
the patron with the opportunities to intervene in the domestic affairs of 
the client’s dominion, and sometimes with canonically elicit ways to inherit 
the latter’s domain. 

A client was expected to remain strictly loyal. If he failed in his vassal- 
age duties, he was proclaimed a rebel (ba@gin), and according to the shari‘a, 
his land was ravaged or he himself was replaced in favor of a loyal blood 
relative. If proven to be loyal and efficient, he was rewarded by personal 
honors and subsidies. More tangible rewards were also given, primarily 
territorial. Obviously, imperial interests were best served by maintaining 
local balances of power between nearby client states so that the system 
could keep itself in equilibrium without recourse to direct imperial inter- 
vention. Unfortunately, as rulers and circumstances changed over time, so 
did the power balances at the local level. Client rulers had their own mili- 
tary forces, their own ambitions and their own temptations. A client ruler 
could aggrandize himself at the expense of a fellow-client, and two fel- 
low-clients might fight each other or collaborate against the empire. For 
this reason, empires often resorted to a manipulative and divisive diplo- 
macy, intended to keep the internal equilibrium between neighboring cli- 
ents. In view of their unique contribution to the security of the empire, 
client states were expected to be strong in the face of the enemy, but not 
strong enough to threaten the interests of the empire. This delicate balance 
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between strength and weakness was not always achieved, and empires were 
occasionally forced to confront dangerous clients at their back door, as 
happened with the cliental relations the Ottoman and Mamluk empires had 
with the buffer principalities of Karaman and Dulkadir. More complicated 
were the transferences of allegiance by a client to a rival power, internal 
dynastic rivalries which invited outside intervention and wars between 
clients of different powers. Such instances had severe repercussions on 
the external equilibrium between rival powers and threatened the stability 
of the whole international system, the same conditions which frequently 
brought the Ottoman and Mamluk empires into a direct confrontation. 


Sources for the First Ottoman-Mamluk War 


The primary sources for the study of the first Ottoman-Mamluk war and 
its origins may be roughly classified into four groups: (1) documentary 
material; (2) narrative literature; (3) historical handbooks, and (4) travel 
accounts. The most extensive body of these source materials originated 
from the two protagonists of this study, Ottoman Turkey and Mamluk 
Egypt and Syria. They are, therefore, available primarily in Turkish and 
Arabic (and some in Persian). Of a supplementary nature, yet valuable, 
are the “external” materials produced in Europe, particularly in Italy. The 
following section attempts to list the major sources and indicate their use- 
fulness and limitations. 


Documentary Material 


Mamluk archives are virtually non-existent; the major body of documen- 
tary material for Ottoman-Mamluk relations is of Ottoman origin, preserved 
in Turkish archives and in compilations and collections of correspondence. 
By far the most valuable body of documents is located in the Topkapi 
Palace Archives in Istanbul.'? Ranging chronologically from 856/1452 to 
919/1513, the relevant documents consist primarily of diplomatic dispatches 
exchanged by the Ottomans and the Mamluks, Ottoman intelligence re- 
ports on the internal conditions and military movements in Mamluk Egypt 
and Syria and on Ottoman-Mamluk military engagements, Ottoman com- 


'? The only published catalogue of documents existing in the archives of the Topkapi Palace, 
the two volumes of Arsiv Kilavuzu (Istanbul, 1938-40), is incomplete. I have utilized photocopies 
of the Topkapi Palace documents belonging to Professor Halil Inalcik of the University of 
Chicago’s Center for Middle Eastern Studies. 
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munications between the Imperial Council (Divan-i Hiimayun) and the mili- 
tary command on the frontier, and diplomatic dispatches exchanged be- 
tween the Ottomans and both the Dulkadirids and the Akkoyunlus. Those 
documents connected with the Jem affair, which preoccupied the Ottomans, 
the Mamluks and the Christian rulers of Europe for fifteen years (886— 
900/148 1-—1495),'* have partly been published in facsimile by I.H. Ertaylan. 

Documents are also preserved in the compilations and collections of 
correspondence known as insha’ or munsha’at.'? The best known Otto- 
man munsha’at compilation is that of Ahmed Feridtn Beg (d. 991/1583). 
This and the shorter one of Kadiasker Taji-zade S‘adi Celebi (d. 922/1516) 
contain copies of numerous letters exchanged by the Ottoman and Mamluk 
courts. Of special importance are several documents in European languages 
dealing with the Jem affair and the conflicting interests of the Ottomans 
and the Mamluks in their relations with the European powers. These have 
been published in several collections of documents, such as those edited 
by M. Amari, N. Iorga, V.I. Lamansky, G. Miiller and F. Miklosich. Some 
references to the subject also appear in the short Relazione on Bayezid’s 
reign reported in 909/1503 to the Venetian Senate by Andrea Gritti, the 
Ambassador to Istanbul, and /. Diarii, the outstanding collection of docu- 
ments compiled from the Venetian official records by Marino Sanuto 
(d. 942/1536). 


Narrative Literature 


The historical narrative literature, particularly chronicles, serves as the 
major source for the history of Ottoman-Mamluk relations. In dealing with 
any subject of this kind, one must bear in mind one general consideration. 
Medieval chronicles, despite their many merits, suffer from one almost 
universal flaw: they present a narrowly focused view of events. The ma- 
jority of these are written around the activities of some rulers or sultans, 
concentrate on the political affairs undertaken by or relevant to the his- 
tory of that particular ruler or dynasty, and rarely relate to events taking 
place elsewhere. Their focus is the events at the capital, whereas the af- 
fairs of the provinces are seldom mentioned except insofar as they were 
reflected at the capital, such as the departure of an expedition to subdue a 
rebellion or the assignment of a new governor. In view of the general 
scarcity of local chronicles produced outside the capital, this defect imposes 


14 On the Jem Affairs, see below. 
'S On Inshd’ literature, see H.R. Roemer, E/?, s.v. “Insha’.” 
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a serious limitation on the study of the Anatolian frontier around which 
the Ottoman-Mamluk conflict revolved. To a great extent, we still remain 
ignorant of the history of that frontier, except for such scraps and crumbs 
as can be gathered from fragmentary materials garnered from documents 
of military engagements which took place there. 

Another major problem encountered in using this material is the tradi- 
tional copying of one chronicler from his predecessor’s works, which 
necessitates much comparison and collation. Another technical problem 
is that, for the period under study, one must depend mainly on chronicles 
still largely unpublished. Unfortunately, several important texts which are 
in manuscript form exist in archives not easily accessible. 

By far, the Mamluk chronicles provide the most detailed, extensive, first- 
hand information on the diplomatic, political and military relations of the 
Mamluks with the Ottoman Empire and the frontier principalities of 
Dulkadir and Ramadan. Unfortunately, the apparent decline in Mamluk 
historiography in the second half of the 9th/15th century makes research- 
ing the period under study more difficult. Representing the school of 
Mamluk chronicles dealing with the period starting in the 1460s’ are Abu 
Mahasin Yusuf Ibn Tagribirdi (d. 874/1470), Nur-al-Din ‘Ali Ibn Da’ud 
al-Sayrafi (d. 900/1494), Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sahawi 
(d. 902/1497), Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Ilyas (d. ca. 930/1524) and 
Shams-al-Din Muhammad Ibn Talin (d. 953/1546).'° Of these, Ibn- 
Tagribirdi’s published works Nujum al-Zahira fi Muluk Misr wa-l-Kahira 
and his more detailed Hawadis al-Duhur fi Mada al-Ayyam wa-l-Shuhir 
end chronologically in 873/1468 and 874/1469 respectively, while al- 
Sayrafi’s Inba’ al-Hasr bi-Anba al-‘Asr is partially published, covering 
only the years 873-77/1468—73 and 885-—86/1480—82. Although they do 
not deal directly with the war, these chronicles provide indispensable in- 
formation on the early stages of the conflict. Sahawi’s Wajiz al-Kalam bi- 
Zayl Duwal al-Islam is still entirely in manuscript form.'” 

The most important Mamluk sources for the period of this study are 
still Ibn-Iyas’s Bada’i‘ al-Zuhur fi Waka’ i‘ al-Duhur, whose third volume 


'6 The useful guide to the Mamluk historians of the 9th/15th century is still! Muhammad Mustafa’ 
Ziyada, Al-Mw’arrihun fi Misr fi al-Karn al-Hamis ‘Ashar al-Milddi (al-Karn al-Tasi‘ al-Hijri) 
(2nd ed., Cairo, 1954). Also useful are the critiques on general Mamluk literature by Mahmid 
Salim Rizk, ‘Asr Salatin al-Mamalik wa-Nitajuhu al-‘Ilmi wa-l-Adabi, 6 vols. (Cairo, 1946-62); 
and Ahmad Sadik al-Jammal, A/-Adab al-‘Ammi fi Misr fi al-‘Asr al-Mamliki (Cairo, 1966). 

'7 T have utilized Cairo’s Ma‘had al-Mahtitat al-‘Arabiyya MS no. 566, which ends chrono- 
logically in 888/1483. Istanbul’s Kopriilii Library MS no. 1189, which ends in 898/1493, was 
unavailable to me at this time. 
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covers the years 879-905/1468—1501,"* and Ibn-Tulin, Mufakahat al-Hillan 
fi Hawadis al-Zaman, whose first volume covers the years 884—921/1480- 
1515.'° The two complement each other, as the Egyptian Ibn-Iyas views 
the political developments from the vantage point of Cairo and the Syrian 
Ibn-Tultn from the vantage point of the provincial capital, Damascus. 
Another chronicle of Ibn-Tulun, /‘lam al-Wara bi-Man Wulliya Na@’iban 
min al-Atrak bi-Dimashk al-Sham al-Kubra, provides fragmentary, but in 
some cases, supplementary information on the Mamluk governorships in 
Damascus.” Also of a limited scope is Al-Uns al-Jalil fi Ta’rih al-Kuds 
wa-l-Halil by the Jerusalemite Kadi Mujir-al-Din al-‘Ulaymi (d. 927/1520), 
a regional history of Palestine under the Mamluks, with a special empha- 
sis on Jerusalem and Hebron.*' 

To these chronicles one should add several historical works which, 
although they do not deal with the war itself, are important for the under- 
standing of the problems the Mamluks faced in their Anatolian frontier 
prior to the war. They are Ta’rih Kayitbay al-Tarjama al-Sharifa al- 
Ashrafiyya, a contemporary biography of Sultan al-Malik al-Ashraf 
Kayitbay (872—901/1468—1496) by an anonymous writer, covering the first 
five years of his reign;** and Ta’rih al-Amir Yashbak al-Zahiri, an eyewit- 
ness, detailed account of the Mamluk expedition under Amir Yashbak, 
against Shah-suwar of Dulkadir during 875—77/1470-72, written by Shams- 
al-Din Muhammad Ibn Aja (d. 881/1476), the kadi al-‘askar who accom- 
panied the expedition.” 

Although lacking the detail of the Mamluk narrative literature, contem- 
porary Ottoman chronicles are also of prime importance to the study of 
Ottoman-Mamluk relations. Recording the history of the Ottoman house 
from its rise to its becoming a world-wide power, these chronicles were 
produced at the end of the 9th/15th century and the beginning of the next 


'8 For Ibn-Iyas I used the edition of Mohamed Mostafa Cf. the corresponding volume in French 
translation by Geston Wiet, Histoire des Mamelouks Circassiens, vol. 2 (sic.) (Cairo: Institut 
Frangais d’Archéologie Orientale du Caire, 1945). 

'9 For Ibn-Tulun, Mufakahat al-Hillan, | used the edition of Mohamed Mostafa. Cf. the Ger- 
man translation by Richard Hartmann, “Das Tiibinger Fragment der Chronik des Ibn Tulin,” 
Schriften der Kénigsberger Gelehrten Gesellschaft, 3. Jahr, Heft 2 (Berlin, 1926). 

0 I used Ibn-Tultn, /‘lam al-Warda’, published in Cairo, 1973. Cf the French translation by 
Henry Laoust, Les gouverneurs de Damas sous les Mamlouks et les premiers Ottomans (658- 
1156/1260-1744) (Damascus, 1952). 

1 T used ‘Ulaymi’s work published in Cairo, 1283/1866. Cf. the French translation by 
H. Souvaire, Histoire de Jérusalem et Il’ Hébron (Paris, 1876). 

2 I used the British Museum MS no. 3028. 

*3 The introduction to the text published in Cairo, 1979, contains an analysis of the author, 
Ibn-Aja, and his historical work. 
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one—during the reign of Sultan Bayezid II (886—918/1481—1512)—as a 
means of promoting the legitimacy of his rule against the rival claim of 
his brother Jem and the superiority of the Osman house to the rival Is- 
lamic dynasties in Iran and Egypt.** Representing this school of chroni- 
clers are Ahmed ‘Asik Pasa-zade (d. after 897/1491—92); Tursun Beg 
(d. ca. 905/1499); Mehmed Nesri Efendi (d. 926/1520); Hakim-al-Din Idris 
Bidlisi (d. 926/1520), and Ahmed Shams-al-Din Kemal Pasa-zade (Ibn 
Kemal) (d. 941/1535). Unlike Mamluk works, most Ottoman chronicles 
are available only in manuscript. Those published are Ta’rih-i Abu-l-Fath, 
an original, detailed account of Sultan Mehmed II’s reign, including the 
events of Bayezid II’s reign up to the year 893/1488, written by Tursun 
Beg, a secretary (katib) at the Imperial Council who witnessed and gained 
first-hand information concerning the important events of his time;*° 
Tevarih-i Al-i ‘Osman, an invaluable, original chronicle of the Ottoman 
sultans, including most of Bayezid’s reign, written by the dervis ‘Asik Pasa- 
zade;*° and Kitab-i jihan-niima of Ahmed Nesri, an extended Ottoman 
history, based largely on ‘Asik Paga-zade’s work.?’ 

Yet, two first-hand Ottoman official histories of Bayezid’s reign—most 
important as far as scope, detail, originality and accuracy—are unpublished. 
They are the Persian language Hasht Bihisht, written at the order of Bayezid 
by the Akkoyunlu-trained historian Idris Bidlisi,2 and Ta’rih-i Al-i 
‘Osman, “Book (Defter) No. 8” by Shayh-al-Islam Kemal Pasa-zade, who 


4 Ottoman historiography is discussed by Halil Inalcik, “The Rise of Ottoman Historiogra- 
phy,” in Historians of the Middle East, ed. Bernard Lewis and P.M. Holt (London, 1962), 152- 
67; V.L. Ménage, “The Beginnings of Ottoman Historiography,” loc. cit., 168-79; and J.H. 
Kramers, “Historiography Among the Osmanli Turks,” Analecta Orientalia 1 (1954): 3-21. 

2° The facsimile copy of the manuscript included in The History of Mehmed the Conqueror, 
eds. Halil Inalcik and Rhoads Murphy, has been utilized in this study. On the chronicler Tursun 
Beg and his work, see the introduction to the text. The older work Tarih-i Ebii’l-Feth, ed. and 
trans. Hazirlayan Mertol Tulum (Istanbul, 1977) was helpful for comparison. 

26 All references to ‘Asik Paga-zade in this study are from the published edition of F. Giese 
(Leipzig, 1929). It is noteworthy that the chronicle of ‘Asik Paga-zade has an earlier edition of 
‘Ali Beg (Istanbul, 1914/1332), which has been translated into German by Richard F. Kreutel 
under the title Vom Hirtenzelt zur Hohen Pforte (Graz, 1959). 

7 For this study I have utilized the Menzel MS edited by F. Taeschner under the title Gihan- 
niima: die altosmanische (Leipzig, 1951), whose vol. 1 ends chronologically in the year 890/1485. 
For the Ottoman chronicler Mehmed Nesri and an analysis of his work, see V.L. Ménage, Nesri’s 
History of the Ottomans: The Sources and Development of the Text (London, 1964); Faik Resid 
Unat, “Nesri tarihi tizerinde yapilan ¢caligmalara toplu bir bakis,” Belleten 7 (1943): 177~201; 
and Franz Taeschner, “Eine Ausgabe von Neschris altosmanischer chronik,” Der Islam 29 (1950): 
307-17. 

78 Since I have utilized the Topkapi Palace Library (Istanbul) MS Hazine no. 1655, which has 
no pagination, all references to Idris Bidlisi in this study will mark the relevant ddastan (epic 
anecdote) instead of folio number. On the author, see V.L. Ménage, E/?, s.v. “Idris Bidlisi.” 
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was probably the greatest historian of Bayezid’s time.” To these, one should 
add the numerous annalistic works produced by anonymous writers 
during and after Bayezid’s time. They were based on contemporary 
royal calendars (takvims) and appear generally under the title Tevarih-i 
(or Ta’rih-i) Al-i ‘Osman. Some were edited by Friedrick Giese but many 
are still in manuscript form and, for effective utilization, are in need of 
comparison and collation.*° 

Also very useful, although dependent heavily on their predecessors, are 
two general histories, compiled during Sultan Siileyman’s time, which are 
available in print. Of the two, the most important for this study is Taj al- 
Tevarih of Hoja S‘ad-al-Din Efendi (d. 1008/1599), whose invaluable notes 
concerning Bayezid’s reign are based primarily on ‘Asik Pasa-zade, Idris 
Bidlisi and various anonymous Tevarih. The other is Kiinh al-Ahbar of 
Mustafa’ ‘Ali Efendi (d. 1008/1599). Also helpful, for the sake of com- 
parison, is the 11th/17th century Arabic language compilation of Ahmed 
b. Lutfullah Miinejjim-bagi (d. 1113/1702), Jami‘ al-Duwal, which is 
based largely on S‘ad-al-Din.*! To these may be added a number of more 
limited chronicles such as Vaki‘at-i Sultan Jem, by an anonymous writer, 
and Jam-i Jem-ayin by Mahmiud-oglu Hasan Bayatli (fl. ca. 886/1481), 
both biographies of Bayezid’s rival brother, Jem, as well as Karaman 
ogullari Ta’rihi, a dynastic history of Karaman by the 11th/17th cen- 
tury writer Ahmed Sikari. As far as “external’’ sources, the history of the 
Ottoman-Mamluk dispute over southeastern Anatolia is also served by 


29 For Kemal Paga-zade, Tevarih-i Al-i ‘Osman (VIII Defter) I have used the Istanbul’s Millet 
Library, Ali Emiri MS no. 32. His “Book no. 7”, Tevarih-i Al-i ‘Osman (VII Defter), covering the 
reign of Mehmed II was edited by Serafettin Turan (Ankara, 1957). On Kemal Paga-zade and his 
work, see the introduction to this book. 

30 The following are the chronicles used in this study: 

a. Tevarih-i Al-i ‘Osman, ed. and trans. Friedrich Geise, Die altosmanischen anonymen 
chroniken, vol. 1 (Breslau, 1922). 

b. Tevarih-i Al-i ‘Osman, a manuscript belonging to Bibliothéque Nationale Paris, Or. 1047, 
whose photocopy was made available to me by Professor Halil Inalcik. It relates Ottoman his- 
tory from its inception up to 925/1519. 

c. Menakib-i Sultan Bayezid Han b. Mehmed Han, ed. Hans J. Kissling, “Eine anonyme 
altosmanische chronik iiber Sultan Bayezid II,” in Der Orient in Der Forschung, ed. Wilhelm 
Woenerbad (Weisbaden, 1967), 408-33. 

d. Ta’rih-i Sultan Bayezid, Topkap1 Palace Library (Istanbul), MS Revan no. 1242, which has 
no pagination. 

e. [Oruc b. ‘Adil], Tevarih-i Al-i ‘Osman, ed. Franz Babinger, Die Frithosmanischen Jahrbiicher 
der Urudsch (Hanover, 1925). 

As these chronicles are quite similar in their text, most references in this study will be made to 
the first one in the list, edited by Giese. Other sources will be mentioned only when providing 
supplementary or different facts. 

3! It has a Turkish version entitled Saha’if al-Ahbar. | have used the original Arabic version 
Jami‘ al-Duwal, Esad Efendi Library, MS no. 2103. 
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two Akkoyunlu contemporary sources, Ta’rih-i ‘Alam-ara-yi Amini of 
Fazullah Hunji-Isfahani (d. 926/1520), which covers the reign of Sultan 
Y‘akub b. Uzun Hasan Bayandur (882—96/1478—91), and Al-Ta’rih al- 
Giyasi of ‘Abdullah Aba Fath al-Bagdadi (fl. ca. 891/1486). 

Supplementary to the information furnished by Mamluk and Ottoman 
chronicles are the numerous European writings on Ottoman history pro- 
duced during the 10th/16th century, mostly in Italy.*? Those historical works 
sometimes contain passages relevant to the Ottoman-Mamluk relations 
which are not to be found in other sources. Prominent among them is 
Historia Turchesca of Donado da Lezze (d. 932/1526), a compilation 
covering the years 1300-1514, of which the first part up to the year 1499 
was evidently taken from Commentaria of Gian-Maria Angiolello of 
Vicenza (d. 931/1525), a former captive of the Ottomans. Of unique 
importance is Lettera by an anonymous secretary of Sigismondo Malatesta, 
Lord of Rimini (1417-68), a chronicle which deals primarily with 
Malatesta’s 1461 campaign against Mehmed II in the Morea, but has a 
continuation up to 1491. This is the source from which several 16th cen- 
tury Italian annalists have taken, almost verbatim, their own works. Two 
of them are Marco Guazzo (d. 964/1556) and Francesco Sansovino 
(d. 994/1586), whose annals of the Ottoman sultans are extended form 
of Lettera. Also relevant to the subject is Origine de Turchi of Andrea 
Cambini (fl. ca. 937/1550). 

Also very useful are the later works of the Italian chronicler of the 
Hospitallers Giocomo Bosio (fl. ca. 1009 /1600), /storia, the British histo- 
rian Richard Knolles (d. 1019/1610), Turkish History and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, Tiirckische Chronica of Philipp Lonicer (d. 1008/1599), all exten- 
sive compilations based on earlier Italian sources. The historical work of 
Philipp Lonicer relies particularly on Tiirckische Historien of Joanness 
Aventinus (d. 941/1534). An important account on the Jem affair is 
the biographical history of the grandmastership of Pierre d’ Aubusson of 
Rhodes (88 1—909/1476—1503), by Guillaume Caoursin (d. 907/1501), Vice- 


2 On 16th century Italian historiography and its relevance to Ottoman history, see V.J. Parry 
“The Renaissance Historical Literature in Relation to the Near and Middle East,” in Historians 
of the Middle East, 277-89; C. Géllner, Tiircica Die Europdischen Tiirkendrucke des XVI 
Johrhunderts, 1 Band MDI-MDL (Bucharest-Berlin, 1966) If Band MDLI-MDC (1968); Reynolds, 
“Latin Historiography: A Survey 1400-1600,” in Studies in the Renaissance, Publications of the 
Renaissance Society of America, vol. 2 (New York, 1956), 7-66; A. Pertusi, La storiografia 
veneziana fino al secolo XVI. Aspetti et problemi (Florence, 1970). 

3 The work referred to as Historia Turchesca was attributed to Donado da Lezze by Ion Ursu 
who published it under that name. On the real author, see Franz Babinger, “Angiolello,” Dizionario 
Biografico degli Italiani 3: 275-78. 
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Chancellor of the Order of St. John and a participant in the events. His 
chronicle was taken almost verbatim by Dominique Bouhours and used 
largely by René Aubert de Vertot.** To these one may add two Venetian 
chronicles, Annali Veneti by the Venetian captain and historian Domenico 
Malipiero (d. 921/1515), detailing events of the years 1457-1500, and 
Historia Vinitiana by the Venetian cardinal and writer Pietro Bembo (d. 
954 /1547), detailing events up to the year 1508. 


Historical Handbooks 


Historical handbooks appear as two types of material: (a) bibliographical 
dictionaries, and (b) bureaucratic literature. The bibliographical dictionar- 
ies, known as tabakat, originated primarily in Mamluk Egypt and have 
been published. Though most of their entries pertain to members of the 
military, administrative and intellectual elite of the Mamluk state, these 
dictionaries also contain information on the lives of foreign rulers and 
princes, the dates of which were extracted principally from Mamluk 
chronicles. The most important Arabic bibliographical dictionary is the 
twelve-volume work of Sahawi, entitled Al-Dow’ al-Lami‘ li-Ahl al-Karn 
al-Tasi‘, which covers most of the period of this study. Supplementing 
Sahawi’s work are Al-Kawakib al-S@ira bi-A‘yan al-Mi’a al-‘Ashira of 
Najm-al-Din Muhammad ibn Muhammad al-Gazzi (d. 1061/1651) and, 
to a lesser extent, Al-Shaka@’ik al-Nu’mdniyya of the Ottoman scholar 
Task6priilii-zade Ahmed Hiisamuddin Efendi (d. 960/1553), both of which 
furnish information on personalities and learned men of the 9th/15th and 
10th/16th centuries. 

As far as bureaucratic literature is concerned, the most extensive and 
indispensable work, although dealing only with the 8th/14th century 
Mamluk state, is the fourteen-volume encyclopedia of Ahmad al- 


4 Guillame Caoursin, a vice-chancellor of the Knights of St. John, has left a first-hand ac- 
count De casu regis Zyzymy, one of nine tracts published in his Obsidionis Rhodie urbis descriptio 
(Ulm, 1496). Since I did not have access to this manuscript I have utilized the English language 
edition of Dominique Bouhours, The Life of the Renowned Peter d’ Aubusson, Grand Master of 
Rhodes (London, 1679). This text was bound four years later with an additional cover page en- 
titled “The History of the Turkish War... written by William Caoursin, chancellor of the or- 
der ...”. Also in the book itself, Bouhours frequently mentions the work of Caoursin as a major 
source. For the historical work of René Aubert de Vertot, which was also based largely on 
Caoursin, I have used the two-volume English translation History of the Knights of Hospitallers 
of Saint John of Jerusalem, styled afterwards the Knights of Rhodes, and at present the Knights 
of Malta (London, 1758). 

35 On tabakat, see H.A.R. Gibb and A.K.S. Lambton in Historians of the Middle East, 54-58, 
141-51. 
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Kalkashandi (d. 821/1418), Subh al-A‘sha fi sind‘at al-Insha’, which fur- 
nishes valuable information on Mamluk administration. Also, the much 
shorter Kitab Zubdat Kashf al-Mamalik wa-Bayan al-Turuk wa-l-Masakik 
of Halil Ibn Shahin al-Zahiri (d. 872/1468) is of a unique value. 


Travel Accounts 


During the period under study, southeastern anatolia and particularly Syria 
and Egypt were traversed by a number of foreign diplomats, pilgrims and 
travelers who left records of their impressions and experience. Although 
of a supplementary nature, their travel accounts supply important, eye- 
witness information of the internal conditions of the Ottoman and Mamluk 
states as well as on the frontier principalities, the topography of the area 
and the military fortifications along the routes they had traveled. The ear- 
lier account of the Burgundian traveler Bertrandon de La Brocquiére (836— 
37/1432-43), the 10th/16th century accounts of the Ottoman traveler Evliya 
Celebi and the encyclopaedist Katib Celebi (H4jji Halife) are very useful 
because of their detailed demographic and topographic data. Of special 
importance is Al-Kawl al-Mustazaraf fi Safar Mawlana al-Malik al-Ashraf, 
a detailed account of Sultan Kayitbay’s tour to Palestine and Syria in 882/ 
1477-78 written by Abu-l-Baka’ Ibn al-Ji‘an (d. 902/1496), one of the re- 
ligious officials who accompanied Kayitbay.*° Another contemporary ac- 
count, that of the Jewish pilgram, Rabbi Obadya of Bertinoro, who vis- 
ited Palestine and Egypt in 1488, is of special interest. All the above 
mentioned sources are available in print. 


*© T have utilized the French translation by R.L. Devonshire. Cf. an earlier translation by R.V. 
Lanzone, Viaggio in Palestine e Siria di Kaid Bai XVIII sultano della II (Turino, 1889). For 
personal data on Ibn al-Ji‘an and Kayitbay’s tour to syria, see Muhammad Ibn-Iyas, Bada’i‘ 
al-Zuhur fi Waka’i‘ al-Duhur, ed. Mohamed Mostafa, Die Chronik des Ibn Iyas, 2nd ed., vol. 3, 
Bibliotheca Islamica, 5c (Cairo, 1383/1963), 13442, 263. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


THE MAMLUK FRONTIER POLICY IN ANATOLIA 


Having dominated both Syria and Egypt, the [Mamluk] Sultan never used to turn 
the army against anybody, unless provoked to defend his own country or his 
Muslim allies. For about three hundred years, they kept this policy, never ex- 
panding the borders of their lands nor having ever attempting to occupy foreign 
dominions. 


Andrea Cambini, Origine de Turchi 


For the Mamluk sultans, as for any Muslim rulers, the goal of strategic 
statecraft was to provide security for their subjects and defend the fron- 
tiers of their empire. Throughout their history, the dominant factor dictat- 
ing their foreign policy was the presence of a hostile power menacing Syria. 
During the formative period of the regime, in the second half of the 7th/ 
13th century and in the beginning of the following century, the Mongol 
IIhans of Iran were the archenemy of the Mamluk sultans. Towards the 
end of the 8th/14th century and during the 9th/15th century, the Mamluks 
confronted two major powers attempting to establish a mastery over cen- 
tral and eastern Anatolia, the Timurids and the Ottomans. With the col- 
lapse of the Timurid political system in the middle of the 9th/15th cen- 
tury, the Mamluks were forced to concentrate on their struggle with the 
increasing power of the Ottomans and, to a lesser extent, with the Akko- 
yunlu Turkmans who inherited the Timurid ambitions in the region. 

Yet the Mamluks did not use their military power to attack their neigh- 
bors. After the collapse of the Ilhanid regime in 736/1335, they could easily 
have done so, since they remained the most powerful military empire in 
the central lands of Islam. Instead, their foreign policy sought to maintain 
the territorial status quo, a position which further crystallized as the 
Mamluk political and military power began to decline. Thus, in their 
Anatolian frontier policy the Mamluks were guided mainly by two defen- 
Sive strategic principles. The first was the maintenance of friendly rela- 
tions with their northern neighbors, and the second was the concept of the 
Anatolian frontier as a buffer system against foreign threat. However, the 
second was the stronger. One may properly speak of a buffer “system” for 
it successfully integrated geographic conditions, diplomacy and military 
infrastructure, all designed to work interrelatedly and to serve a common 
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objective—territorial security for the Mamluk Empire (see Figure 3). 

During the 1460s, just prior to the period under study, the Mamluks’ 
buffer system around the landward Anatolian frontier virtually collapsed 
after a long period of degeneration. To understand Ottoman-Mamluk re- 
lations, one should be acquainted with the system in its original form, which 
the Mamluks attempted to preserve despite the diversive political events 
evolving in the region. 


Mamluk Expansion into Southeastern Anatolia 


Historical, military and economic factors combined to assist the expan- 
sion of the Mamluks into Anatolia. The steady decline in the power of the 
Seljuk Sultanate of Rum and the struggle with the Mongols in the second 
half of the 7th/13th century and in the beginning of the next century drove 
the Mamluks to extend their territory into southeastern Anatolia, using this 
area as a buffer to shelter their Syrian heartlands. The Mamluks undoubt- 
edly were attracted by the strategic-geographic position of the area on the 
ancient overland trade routes linking the central Anatolian plateau to Iran 
and Syria. For them, those possessions thus served both military and eco- 
nomic purposes. The Mamluks became, however, an Anatolian power not 
only by virtue of their Anatolian possessions, but also in the sense that 
they were involved in the Anatolian inter-state politics. In fact, the 
Mamluks started to play a major role in the Anatolian state system when 
the Ottomans had just begun to emerge as a minor Turkman gdzi princi- 
pality in northwestern Anatolia. 

The Mamluk Empire traces its origin to the year 648/1250, when the 
mamluk slave troops in Cairo seized power from their Ayyubid masters 
and established an exclusive, military, oligarchic regime, commonly named 
the Mamluk Sultanate, which lasted over two and a half centuries.' The 


' Contemporary chroniclers made an arbitrary distinction between two successive periods of 
the Mamluk regime: first, “dawlat al Atrak” (the Turks’ state) which throughout the period of 
648—784/1259-1382 was ruled by Bahri Mamluks of Turkish origin—so named because they 
were stationed in barracks on Rowda Island in the River Nile (Ar. Bahr al-Nil); and second, 
“dawlat al-Jarakisa” (the Circassians’ state) which, during the period 784-922/1382-1517, was 
ruled by Burji Mamluks of Circassian origin—so named because they were garrisoned in the 
towers (sing. Ar. burj) of the Cairo citadel. 

For a general survey of Mamluk history, consult Gaston Wiet, L’ Egypte Arabe in L’ histoire de 
la nation égyptienne, ed. Gabriel Hanotaux, vol. 4 (Paris, 1926); Gustav Wiel, Geschichte des 
Abbasidenchalifats in Agypten, vols. 4-5 (Stuttgart, 1860, 62); Sa‘id ‘Abd-al-Fattah ‘Ashir, Al- 
‘Asr al-Mamaliki ft Misr wa-l-Sham (Cairo, 1965); William Muir, The Mamluke or Slave Dy- 
nasty of Egypt, 1260-1517 A.D. (London, 1896); Muhammad Mustafa’ Ziyada, “The Mamluks,” 
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Figure 3. The Mamluk Buffer System Against the Ottomans 


first task of the Mamluk sultans was to consolidate their kingdom, which 
was threatened by the Crusaders, whose domination was limited to the 
Syrio-Palestinian coast and several inland fortresses, and by a new dan- 
ger from the northeast—the great invasion of the infidel Mongols. In the 
famous battle of ‘Ayn Jalut east of Galilee in 658/1260, the Mamluk army 
won a decisive victory over the Mongols, thus rescuing Syria and Egypt 
and, in the opinion of the famous historian and philosopher Ibn-Haldin, 
Islam from complete annihilation.” This victory, however, did not end the 
danger of the Mongol Ilhans of Iran, who remained determined to secure 
control of Syria and thereby direct access to the Mediterranean Sea. An 
indirect inland link with the sea had already been opened to them through 
the satelite Sultanate of Rum in Anatolia as early as 641/1243 and through 


in vols. 2-3 of A History of the Crusades, ed. Kenneth M. Setton (Philadelphia, 1962); and Ber- 
nard Lewis, “Egypt and Syria,” in vol. 1 of The Cambridge History of Islam, ed. P. Holt, A.K.S. 
Lambton and B. Lewis (Cambridge, 1970), 175-230. For a dynastic history of the Bahri period, 
see Sa‘id ‘Abd-al-Fattah ‘Ashir, Misr fi ‘Asr Dawlat al-Mamalik al-Bahriyya (Cairo, 1959). On 
the Burji period, see Muhammad Mustafa’ Ziyada, “Nihayat al-Salatin al-Maméalik fi Misr,” Al- 
Majalla al-Ta’rihiyya al-Misriyya 4 (May 1951):197—228; and Ibrahim ‘Ali Tarhan, Misr fi ‘Asr 
Dawlat al-Mamalik al-Jaradkisa, 1382-1517 (Cairo, 1959/1379). 

2 See David Ayalon, “Ibn-Haldiin’s Views of the Mamluks” [in Hebrew] in Eretz Yisrael, L.A. 
Mayer Volume, vol. 7 (Jerusalem, 1964), 142-43. On the battle of ‘Ayn Jalut, see Bernard Lewis, 
EI’, s.v. “Ayn Jalit.” 
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the Christian Kingdom of Little Armenia, with which they formed an al- 
liance against the Mamluks of Egypt as their common enemy. 

To meet this menace, the Mamluk sultan Baybars (658—76/1260—77), 
following the footsteps of the Ayyubid sultan Saladin, embarked upon a 
Strategy of expanding the Egyptian state into Syria and unifying the two 
into a single kingdom. This strategy, which was followed by Baybars’ 
successors, sought to establish a northern buffer belt to serve three pur- 
poses: (1) to shelter Egypt; (2) to cut off communications between the 
Mongol Ilhans in the northeast and their Armenian and Crusader allies in 
the northwest; and (3) to create a continental link with the Mamluks’ ally 
in the far north, the newly Islamized Mongol state of the Golden Horde. 

This Mamluk alliance with the Mongol state deeply affected the des- 
tiny of the Mamluk Sultanate. It changed the balance of power in western 
Asia and ensured the north-south traffic of slave imports from the Kipchak 
steppe (dest-i kipcak) north of the Black Sea and the Caspian Sea, that is 
from the territory of the Golden Horde. The Kipchak steppe, in fact, be- 
came the major and almost exclusive source of supply of young slaves of 
Turkish origin. Later, the source of slaves became the Circassians of the 
Caucasus, who gradually became the decisive majority in the Mamluk 
society, rising to power toward the end of the 8th/14th century. Without 
this uninterrupted supply of mamliks from the Golden Horde, the whole 
Mamluk system and its military might could not have lasted for long.’ 

Sultan Baybars was indeed the real founder of the Mamluk Empire.‘ 
He quickly eliminated the Ayyubid principalities that had remained in 
Syria, leaving to them some petty city-based kingdoms in the Upper 


> For Mamluk relations with the Golden Horde, particularly the adoption by the Mamluks of 
their Yasa code system as the basis for state law, see A.N. Poliak, “Le caractére colonial de 
]’état mamelouk dans ses rapports avec la Horde d’Or,” Revue des Etudes Islamiques 9 (1935): 
231-48; and the critical essay of David Ayalon, “The Great Yasa of Chingiz Khan: A Reexami- 
nation,” Studia Islamica 33 (1971): 97-140, 34 (1972): 151-80, 36 (1972): 113-58, 38 (1973): 
107-42 (particularly 36:113-—30). On the mamiliks as a basis of military power of the Mamluk 
Empire and Islam in general, see idem, “The European-Asiatic Steppe: A Major Reservoir of 
Power for the Islamic World,” in Proceedings of the Twenty-fifth International Congress of 
Orientalists 2 (Moscow, 1963): 47-52; idem, “Preliminary Remarks on the Mamluk Military In- 
stitution in Islam,” in War, Technology and Society in the Middle East, ed. V.S. Parry and M.E. 
Yapp (London, 1975); and idem, “Aspects of the Mamluk Phenomenon,” Der Islam 53 (1976): 
32-47, 54 (1977): 1-32. On the racial changes introduced by the Circassian sultans, see also 
idem, “The Circassians in the Mamluk kingdom,” Journal of the American Oriental Society 69 
(July-September 1949): 135-47; and idem, E/?, s.v. “Cerkes.” 

* For the reign of Sultan Baybars, see Jamal-al-Din Surir, Dawlat al-Zahir Baybars fi 
Misr (Cairo, 1960); Sa‘id ‘Abd-al-Fattah ‘Ashir, Al-Zahir Baybars (Cairo, 1963); Syedah 
Fatima Sadeque, Baybars the First of Egypt (Dacca, Pakistan, 1956); and Gaston Wiet, E/?, s.v. 
“Baybars I.” 
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Euphrates. In a six-year campaign (665—-69/1265-—70), he destroyed most 
of the Crusaders’ possessions, penning them up within their narrow en- 
claves. He also subjected the remnants of the Isma‘ilis in the mountains 
of Syria and raided the surviving Cilician state of Littke Armenia. From 
his Egyptian base, Baybars sent troops up the Nile into Christian Nubia, 
reducing it to a vassal state, and down the Red Sea coast, making the Hijaz 
a dependency of the Mamluk Empire.’ These victories, particularly the 
incorporation of the holy cities of Mecca and Medina, enormously en- 
hanced the prestige of Baybars’ newly established Mamluk Sultanate. For 
a broader legitimation of his rule, he set up in Cairo a scion of the family 
of the ‘Abbasid caliphs, just driven from Baghdad by the Mongols.® The 
successors of this shadow caliph remained merely puppets in the hands of 
the Mamluk sultans until the end of their rule, symbolizing the Mamluks’ 
claim of supremacy in the Sunni Muslim world. 

With the incorporation of Syria into the Mamluk Egyptian state, Dam- 
ascus became an advanced outpost for the defense of Egypt and a second 
Capital of the empire. Here Mamluk armies were organized for campaigns 
against the Mongol Ilhanid state and Armenian Cilicia, the far north Cru- 
sader foothold. Mamluk attacks on Little Armenia gained intensity during 
the last quarter of the 7th/13th century. King Het‘um of Little Armenia 
was forced to surrender to Baybars all his fortresses in the Amanus Moun- 
tains and along the Syrian border. In 673/1274—75, Cilicia was invaded 
once again; the cities of Ayas, Missis, Sis and Tarsus were pillaged, and 
thousands of their inhabitants were carried off into Egypt. Only in moun- 
tainous regions were the Armenians able to offer resistance, though even 
there, their strongholds could not always be adequately protected. Sultan 
Kalawin (678—88/1280—-90), fearing Mongol intervention, in 684/1285 
Signed a ten-year truce for which the Cilician king paid an annual tribute 
of one million dirhams.’ 

Under Sultan Kalawun and in the year after his death, under Sultan Halil, 
the remaining Crusader strongholds on the Syrio—Palestinian coast were 


> On Mamluk relations with the Hijaz, consult ‘Ali ibn Husayn Sulayman, Al-‘Alakat al- 
Hijaztyya al-Misriyya zaman Salatin al-Mamalik (Cairo, 1973). 

° For a study of the re-establishment of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate in Cairo, see David Ayalon, 
“Studies on the Transfer of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate from Baghdad to Cairo,” Arabica 8 (1960): 
41-59. 

7 For the Mamluk invasions of Cilicia, consult the relevant sections in Wiet, L’Egypte Arabe 
4; Sirarpie Der Nersessian, “The Kingdom of Cilician Armenia,” in vol. 2 of History of the Cru- 
sades, 654-57; and Faruk Siimer, “Cukur-ova Tarihine Dair Arastirmalar,” Tarih Aragstirmalari 
Dergisi | (Ankara, 1963): 10-13. Besides the work of Nersessian, the general history of the Cilican 
Kingdom of Little Armenia is surveyed by N. Iorga, Bréve histoire de la Petite Arménie-d’ Arménia 
Cilicienne (Paris, 1930); Edouard Dulaurier, “Etude sur l’organisation politique, religieuse et 
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also taken—Tripoli in 688/1289 and Acre in 690/1291.° To prevent the 
Crusaders from re-establishing a foothold on the coast, the Mamluks, fol- 
lowing their Ayyubid predecessors, razed to the ground the coastal for- 
tresses, destroyed most of the harbors and settled the coastal plains with 
Mongol warrior tribes who immigrated into the Mamluk Empire (hence 
called wafidiyya, i.e., “immigrants”).? With nothing left to occupy him in 
Syria, Halil turned his armies against the Armenians. In 691/1292 his forces 
marched from Aleppo to Kal‘at al-Rum (Turk. Rumkale; Armenian 
Hromklay or Hromgla), the seat of the Armenian pontificate, slew the 
whole garrison of Armenians and Mongols, and named the place Kal‘at 
al-Muslimin (“Citadel of the Muslims’’). Six years later, Mamluk forces 
invaded Cilicia once again and seized eleven more fortresses along the 
Syrian border and also imposed a large tribute. 

The Mongol Ilhans, on whom the Cilician king relied for help, were 
prevented from avenging their first defeat by circumstances in the interior 
of their Asiatic empire, even though Baybars frequently had to ward off 
minor raids into Syria. On one occasion, in 671/1273, Baybars crucially 
defeated Mongol forces in Bira (Birecik) on the Euphrates River. Taking 
advantage of the Mongols’ preoccupation with their internecine conflicts, 
in 675/1277, a few months before his death, Baybars invaded Anatolia, 
controlled by the Ilhanid-subjected Seljuks of Rum, inflicted a crushing 
defeat on a mixed Seljuk-Mongol army at Elbistan in the Upper Jeyhan, 
and crossed the Taurus Mountains to Kayseri. But reports of IIhan Abaga 
advancing with the whole Mongol army made Baybars withdraw to Syria 
and turn the first Mamluk expedition into Anatolia into a useless cam- 


admistrative du royaume de Petite Arménia,” in Journal Asiatique 5 (April-May 1861): 377-437 
and (October-November 1861): 289-357, and his “Le Royaume de Petite-Arménie,” in Recueil 
des historiens des croisades, Documents arméniens, | (Paris, 1869); Leonce M. Alishan, Sissovan 
ou l’Arméno-Cilicie, description géographique et historique (Venice, 1899); Vahram Rhapoun, 
Chronique du royaume arménien de Cilicie a l’époque des croisades (Paris, 1864); M. Canard, 
E]?, s.v. “Cilicia,” and his “Le royaume de’Arménie-Cilicie et les Mameloukes jusqu’au 
traité de 1285,” Revue des Etudes Arméniennes 4 (1967): 217-59; W.H. Riidt-Collenberg, The 
Rupenids, Hethumides and Lusignans: The Structure of the Armeno-Cilician Dynasties (Paris, 
1963). 

8 For the Mamluk war against the Crusader strongholds on the Syro-Palestinian coast, see 
Wiet, L’ Egypte Arabe, 4:452-53, 459-60; Steven Runciman, “XVI: The Crusader State, 1243- 
1291” in History of the Crusades, 2:589-98; and idem, A History of the Crusades, vol. 3 (Cam- 
bridge, 1966), 387-423. 

° On Mamluk policy regarding their coastal defenses and the Wafidiyya, see David Ayalon, 
“The Mamluks and Naval Power: A Phase of the Struggle Between Islam and Christian Eu- 
rope,” in Proceedings of Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities | (Jerusalem, 1967): 1—12; 
and idem, “The Wafidiyya in the Mamluk Kingdom,” /slamic Culture 25 (January—October 1951): 
89-104. 
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paign. The only result was the ruin of Kayseri by the avenging Mongols, 
the end of the last shadow of Seljuk independence and the provocation of 
the Mongols to counterattack. This came in 680/1281, when the Mongol 
army, reinforced by troops contributed by the king of Little Armenia, in- 
vaded northern Syria. But the newly enthroned sultan, Kalawun, was just 
as successful as Baybars in defending Mamluk power in Syria; he defeated 
the Mongols near Homs and drove them back across the Euphrates. 

In 699/1299-1300, after a period of peaceful relations, war again broke 
out with the Mongols when Mamluk forces made a deep incursion into 
Upper Mesopotamia, capturing Mardin and sacking Ra’s al-‘Ayn. The Ilhan 
Gazan reacted immediately with a war of retaliation; his forces occupied 
Aleppo, defeated the Mamluk army at Salamiyya north of Homs, devas- 
tated the city of Damascus and quickly retired to Iran. Since the Mongols 
had already left, the Mamluks restored their rule throughout the whole of 
Syria without further fighting. It was not till late in the year (700/1300) 
that Gazan again marched westward, but the winter proved so severe that 
after an attack on Antakya he was forced to retreat. But, in 702/1303, after 
abortive peace negotiations, Gazan, who in the meantime embraced Is- 
lam, launched a new assault on Syria. This time, however, his army suf- 
fered a disastrous defeat on the plain of Marj al-Suffar, near Damascus. 
The Mongol power in Iran had now reached its height and, with the death 
of Gazan shortly afterwards, the danger from the Ilhans diminished. Al- 
though his brother and successor Oljeitii Har-Banda made another raid into 
Syria in 712/1312-13, Mamluk-Mongol struggle for the possession of 
Syria, which had lasted half a century, came to an end.'° 

With the passing of the Mongol-Ilhanid menace, Damascus was 
no longer an active operational base. Now Aleppo became an advanced 
outpost to defend the Syrian heartlands and a staging base for military 
operations into southeastern Anatolia and Cilicia. In 714/1314-15, al-Nasir 
Muhammad, one of the most famous Mamluk sultans who reigned 
with two interruptions for almost fifty years (698—740/1299-1340), sent a 
large army into the Upper Euphrates, capturing Kahta and Gerger and 


'0© On the Mamluk-Ilhanid rivalry, see Wiet, L’ Egypte Arabe, 4:423-24, 425-26,445-49, 449- 
73, 474-75, 482-84; A. Boyle, “Dynastic and Political History of the Il-Khans,” in vol. 5 of 
Cambridge History of Iran (London, 1968), 387-403; and Jamal-al-Din Surtr, Dawlat Bani 
Kalawin fi Misr (Cairo, 1947), 160-205. Besides the works of Boyle, for the general history of 
the IIhanid Empire, consult Bertold Spuler, History of the Mongols (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1972), and his Die Mongolen in Iran: Politik, Verwaltung und Kultur der Ilchanzeit, 1220-1335 
(Berlin, 1968); and Claude Cahen, “The Mongols and the Near East,” in History of the Crusades, 
2:715—34. Concerning the disastrous affects of the Ilhanid invasions of Syria on Syrian cities, see 
Ira Marvin Lapidus, Muslim Cities in the Later Middle Ages (Cambridge, 1967), 13-15. 
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incorporating into his empire the city of Malatya.'' Later Mamluk terri- 
tory was extended as far as Devregi (or Divirgi, ancient Tephrike) which 
was to remain the northernmost outpost of the enlarged Mamluk Empire. 
Finally, in 723/1321, al-Nasir Muhammad and Abu-Sa‘id, the last Ilhan 
of Iran, signed a peace treaty which maintained the territorial status quo 
in Syria and established the Euphrates River as the border between the 
two states.’ This demarcation line was generally kept by all the successor 
empires ruling from Iran. 

The escape of the rebellious Ilhanid governor of Rum, Timur-Tas Noyon, 
to the Mamluk court in 728/1328 and the collapse of the Ilhanid political 
system subsequent to the death of Abu Sa‘id seven years later in 737/1335, 
created a political vacuum which enhanced Mamluk consolidation of power 
in southeastern Anatolia. Seeking to fill the political vacuum, however, 
were not only the Mamluks but also numerous Oguz-Turkman tribes who 
had migrated from Central Asia to Anatolia in the wake of the great de- 
mographic changes which had been brought about by the Mongol inva- 
sions a century earlier.'!> Many Turkman tribes settled in the western 
marches (sing. uj) of Anatolia along the Byzantine frontier. Some of these 
entered the service of the Mamluk sultan and settled along the eastern 
marches facing Cilicia and directed against the Kingdom of Little Arme- 
nia. Mamluk sources, most outstanding of which are Subh al-A‘sha of 
Ahmad al-Kalkashandi and Zubdat Kashf al-Mamalik of Ibn Shahin al- 
Zahiri, list a score of Oguz-Turkman tribal groupings and clans that, by 
the middle of the 8th/14th century, had established themselves on the 
Mamluk northern frontier in Syria and southeastern Anatolia. Two groups 
specifically important for this study, Ibn Dulgadir, i.e., Dulkadir, and Ibn 
Ramadan, i.e., Ramadan, were mentioned along with Avsar, Dodger, 
Begdilu, Bayandur, Kinik, Bayat, Varsak, Agaceri, Kibik, Sakalsiz, Inal, 
Ozer, Bozja, Harbandelu, Kutbeglu and other clans and sections of clans.'* 

Isolated politically and geographically, the Cilician Kingdom of Little 
Armenia now became the principal target of both Mamluk and Turkman 
raids. In a series of campaigns launched from Aleppo between 735/1334— 
35 and 748/1347—48, the Mamluks along with local Turkmans from 


"| Wiet, L’Egypte Arabe, 4:482-84. 

'2 On the Mamluk-Ilhanid peace treaty, see Surir, Bani Kalawin, 207-8. 

' On the Oguz Turkmans, see Faruk Siimer, /A, s.v. “Oguzlar,” and idem, Oguzlar 
(Tiirkmenler), Tarihleri, Boy Teskilati, Destanlari (Ankara, 1967). | 

'4 Ahmad al-Kalkashandi, Subh al-A‘sha fi Sina‘at al-Insha’, vol. 7 (Cairo, 1913-19), 282; 
Halil Ibn-Shahin al-Zahiri, Kitab Zubdat Kashf al-Mamalik wa-Bayan al-Turuk wa-l-Masakik, 
ed. Paul Ravaisse (Paris, 1894), 104. On the establishment of Turkman tribes within the Mamluk 
northern frontier, see Siimer, “Cukur-ova,” 8-10. 
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Dulkadir, Ramadan and other clans succeeded in forcing the Armenian 
king to cede fortress after fortress and reduce his kingdom to the city of 
Sis. However, the appalling visitation of the Black Death in Syria and Egypt 
put a stop to further hostilities for many years. Only in 770/1369 did the 
Mamluks, under al-Malik al-Ashraf Sha‘ban (764—78/1363-77) renew their 
attacks on Sis and in 776/1375 finally capture and incorporate it into the 
Mamluk Empire. With this unforgettable event, Little Armenia ceased to 
exist and Mamluk domination from the Taurus Mountains on the west to 
the Euphrates River on the east was now complete.” 

This event marked a new epoch in Mamluk policy in Anatolia. Hither- 
to, the Turkmans of southeastern Anatolia, local successors of the Seljuks 
of Rum and the Armenians of Cilicia and subservient to Mamluk rule, 
had been a wall of defense to the Syrian frontier. The collapse of this buffer, 
of which we shall hear more hereafter, brought the Mamluks in the next 
century into a confrontation with the growing power of the Ottomans. 


The Mamluk Frontier: A Geographical Description 


The Mamluk Empire extended in the 9th/15th century over three geographi- 
cal areas: (1) Egypt (Bilad Misr or al-Bilad al-Misriyya); (2) Syria (Bilad 
Sham or al-Bilad al-Shamiyya) including Palestine; and (3) the Hijaz. 
Hence, the empire is often termed by Mamluk contemporary writers as 
“The Sultanate of Egypt, Syria and the Hijaz” (Mamlakat Misr wa-l-Sham 
wa-l-Hijaz). 

The frontier of the Mamluks in northern Syria and southeastern Anatolia, 
around which their conflict with the Ottomans revolved, was a well de- 
fined area. It was bounded on the west and northwest by the lofty Taurus 
Mountains, which marked the natural boundary between the Mamluk 
imperial territory and central Anatolia (Bilad al-Rum or al-Bilad al- 
Rumiyya), originally controlled by Turkman principalities but annexed by 
the Ottomans. Running from the southwest parallel to the Mediterranean 
coast to northeast towards the mountains of Armenia is the formidable 
Taurus barrier, commonly subdivided into southwest Taurus and north- 
east Anti-Taurus. To the east of the Taurus system are a series of high 
standing plateaus and lesser mountain ridges (Turk. daglari), and in 


'S On the Mamluks final takeover of Cilicia, see Wiet, L’Egypte Arabe 4:508; Siimer, “Cukur- 
ova,” 14-19; V.F. Biichner, E/', s.v. “Sis,” and M. Canard, “Les relations entre les Mérinides et 
les Mamelouks au XIV¢ siécle,” Annales de I’ Institut d’ Etudes Orientales de la Faculté des Lettres 
d’ Alger 5 (1939-1941): 53-54. 
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between are a number of enclosed fertile basins (Turk. ovalar) of various 
sizes which occured along the river valleys. Most towns are situated in 
these basins, the largest of which are around Malatya, Elbistan and Adana. 
The greater part of the area is drained by the Euphrates River which nor- 
mally marked the eastern boundary between Mamluk territory and Upper 
Mesopotamia (Bildd al-Jazira), controlled by the empire ruling from Iran 
(the Akkoyunlus during the period dealt with in this study).'° 

Malatya (ancient Melitene; Ar. Malatiyya), the largest city in the re- 
gion, lies in a particularly fertile basin created by the Euphrates River and 
bounded on the east and southeast by Boz-Dagi (2612 m.). This city at- 
tained an important position in the international trade of the East for two 
reasons: (1) its location on the main west-east trade route of Anatolia, 
running from Bursa (ancient Brusa) via Sivas (ancient Sebasteia) to Tabriz 
in Iran, and (2) its command on one of the few crossings of the Euphrates. 
However, the main military-trade-hajj routes, which connected the central 
Anatolian plateau with northern Syria, cut across the mountain passes of 
the Taurus and the Anti-Taurus ranges, whence called by the Arabs 
“the Land of the Passes” (bilad al-durub). Two passes had been especially 
traveled since ancient times. The first, to the north, was Darb al-Hadas, so 
called by the Arabs, which ran from Kayseri (ancient Caesarea; Ar. 
Kaysariyya) across the Anti-Taurus into the basin of Elbistan. The strate- 
gic importance of Elbistan (ancient Arabissus; Byzantine Ablastha; 
Ar. Al-Bustan or Abulustayn) and its neighboring Maras (ancient Germa- 
nicia; Byzantine Marasion; Ar. Mar‘ash) was due to their command of 
this mountain pass and their position on the route leading to Ayntab 
(Ar. ‘Ayntab; now Gaziantep) and then to Aleppo in northern Syria. The 
second and most travelled pass was the Cilician Gates (ancient Pylae 
Ciliciae; presently, Giilek Bogazi), which ran from Eregli (ancient He- 
rakleia) across the Taurus into the basin of Cilicia. 

Cilicia, around Adana (Ar. Adana), is the largest basin in the region 
east of the Taurus system, and the area where the first Ottoman-Mamluk 
war would concentrate. Located in the northeastern corner of the Mediter- 
ranean coast, Cilicia, known in classical times as Cilicia Pedias and in the 
subsequent Turkish period as Cukur-ova (and sometimes Cukur-abad), 
is well defined by its natural boundaries. It is an area of low coast land 
and river valleys surrounded by a horseshoe of high mountains, the Tau- 
rus ranges of Bulgar Daglan (3240 m.) and Aladaglari (3351 m.) on the 


'© For a general reference on the geography of the region, consult John C. Dewdney, Turkey: 
An Introductory Geography (New York & Washington, 1970). 
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west and northwest, the Anti-Taurus on the northeast and the Amanus 
Ridge (Turk. Alma Dagi; Ar. Jabal Bagras) (2262 m.) on the south- 
east. Most of the cities in this area are of Greek, Roman, Byzantine or 
Armenian origin.!’ 

The Cilician delta is divided geographicaly into two distinct plains, the 
Lower and the Upper. The Lower, or the Southwestern Plain, is triangular 
in shape, with its base at the Mediterranean Sea and with its apex in the 
foothills of the Taurus Mountains. It is watered and drained by three great 
rivers, Tarsus Cay (ancient Cydnus), Seyhan (ancient Saros; Ar. Sayhan) 
and Jeyhan (ancient Pyramus; Ar. Jayhan), while many streams flow from 
the edge of the Taurus and Anti-Taurus through the foothills to rejoin these 
rivers or to fall directly to the sea. Each of these three rivers in succession 
offered a maritime channel or harbor for the chief city of the entire area 
of Cilicia: Tarsus on the Tarsus Cay1, Adana on the Seyhan and Mallus 
(ancient Malo or Mallos) on the Jeyhan. However, due to changes in the 
course of the Jeyhan River and the subsequent contraction of the road 
system, the port of Mallus was abandoned. Its name appears to be sur- 
vived by the nearby sea castle of Milvan (Ar. Mallun or Mulawwan). The 
Upper, or Northeastern Plain, on the other hand, lies higher up on the 
Jeyhan and its tributaries. It is divided both from the sea and from the 
Southwestern Plain by a mountain ridge called Missis Dagi (Ar. Jabal 
Nur), which protrudes from the Amanus westward along the sea. Com- 
manding the gateway to this mountain ridge is the town of Missis (an- 
cient Mopsuestia; Ar. Massisa). Situated within this inland plain are the 
towns of Anavarza (ancient Anazarbus; Ar. ‘Ayn Zarba) and Sis (ancient 
Flaviopolis; Ar. Sisiyya; now Kozan). It is historically interesting that due 
to the geographical division and consequent inter-dynastic rivalry, Cilicia 
was sub-divided early in the Byzantine period into two separate provinces, 
which correspond exactly to the geographical parts described above: Cilicia 
Prima to the southwest with its main center at Tarsus, and Cilicia Secunda, 
to the northeast with its metropolis of Anazarbus. 

Yet Cilicia is remarkably homogeneous, forming a compact territorial 
unit with a distinct and independent character of its own. As noted by the 
historian-geographer W.M. Ramsay: “It is separated from the rest of the 
world by very commanding boundaries, and within it there is no emphatic 


'7 On the origin of the Cilician cities, see J.A. Cramer, Geographical and Historical Descrip- 
tion of Asia Minor (Oxford, 1832) 2:339-65; A.H.M. Jones, The Cities of the Eastern Roman 
Provinces (Oxford, 1971), 191-214; M.V. Seton-Williams, “Cilician Survey,” Anatolian Studies 
4 (1954): 121-74; William Martin Leake, Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor (London, 1824), Ch. 
5, passim. 
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division to mar its unity. Generally speaking, it fell before an invader as 
a whole and it successfully resisted as a whole.”'® The natural attributes 
of Cilicia are beautifully described by Willebrand of Oldenburg, a Ger- 
man bishop who went there at the beginning of the 13th century to attend 
the celebration of the Epiphany at the court of King Leon II of Little 
Armenia. “The land,” he said, “is very strong, for it is girded by the sea 
on one side, while on the other it is defended by high and craggy moun- 
tains which have few passes, and those well guarded, so that a traveler, if 
he shall have entered the land without the King’s authority, cannot make 
his way out.” Of the passes mentioned by Willebrand, two are most re- 
nowned: the Cilician Gates, which allowed access to the south from the 
Anatolian plateau, and the Syrian Gates (ancient Syriae Portae) at the other 
end of the Cilician plain, which led into Syria. Cilicia, by virtue of its 
command on the southern egress of the Cilician Gates and the entrances 
to the Syrian Gates and its position on the most frequently used highway 
running through these passes, had been a crucial strategic back door to 
the Arab land; whoever dominated it had an easy access to the heartlands 
of Syria. 

The traveler Bertrendon de La Brocquiére has left us a detailed descrip- 
tion of the land route from Syria to Anatolia in 1432. In Damascus he 
joined a caravan of pilgrims and merchants coming from Mecca. The whole 
group arrived in Bursa after a journey of about fifty days via Aleppo, the 
Syrian Gates, Adana, the Cilician Gates, Konya, Aksehir, Afyon Karahisar 
and Kiitahya. During his journey, La Brocquiére came across several cara- 
vans of Arab and Italian merchants. The Ottoman encyclopaedist Katib 
Celebi also offers a wealth of information on the routes crossing Cilicia 
and the fortresses guarding them.” The Turkish archives contain impor- 
tant collections of documents concerning Ottoman trade with Syria and 
Egypt in the last decades of the 9th/15th century. These documents give 
evidence to the heavy trade between the Ottoman and Mamluk states, 
primarily in spices, dyes and silk cloths, to the importance of Bursa as a 
trade center, and to the position of Cilicia as a weigh-station for overland 
trade traffic.” 

Abounding in ports and anchorages, notably Ayas (ancient Aigai; Ital- 
ian Lajazzo) in the west side of the Gulf of Alexandretta (Turk. Iskenderun 


'8 W.M. Ramsay, “Cilicia, Tarsus, and the Great Taurus Pass,” The Geographical Journal 12 
(October 1903): 357-65. 

'9 See “The Travels of Bertrandon de La Brocquiére, A.D. 1432 and 1433,” Early Travels in 
Palestine, ed. Thomas Wright (London, 1848); and Mustafa’ ibn ‘Abdullah Katib Celebi, Jihan- 
niima, ed. M. Norberg, Geographia Orientalis, vol. 2 (Osnabriick: Biblio Verlag, 1973), 354-58. 

20 See Halil Inalcik, “Bursa and the Commerce of the Levant,” JESHO 3 (1960): 131-47. 
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K6rfezi), and in inland cities connected with the Mediterranean Sea by 
navigable rivers, particularly Adana, Cilicia emerged as an important center 
of international maritime trade. In the classical and medieval times, Adana 
took second place to Tarsus, which then served as seaport and also guarded 
the southern approach to the strategically vital Cilician Gates. But in later 
days, because of its more central position in relation to the Seyhan-Jeyhan 
plains and its function as a provincial capital, Adana ensured its domi- 
nance of the region. These two cities were to be the focal points around 
which the Mamluk and Ottoman armies battled for control of Cilicia. 


The Buffer Principalities of Dulkadir and Ramadan 


The preservation of a buffer zone of outlying semi-independent principali- 
ties on the fringe of Syria was an important feature of Mamluk frontier 
policy. Constituting a substantial part of Mamluk imperial territory in the 
area from the Taurus to the Euphrates, the petty Turkman principalities of 
Dulkadir and Ramadan were definitely of the empire even if perhaps 
not fully within it. These principalities, whose rulers were called by 
contemporary Mamluk writers as ‘governors’ (nd’ibs) and sometimes as 
‘overlords’ (sahibs) to indicate their dynastic status, formed the inner line 
in the Mamluk buffer system. 

The origins of Dulkadir and Ramadan, although wrapped in obscurity 
like those of most of the minor Anatolian principalities, can be traced back 
to the first half of the 8th/14th century, subsequent to the disintegration of 
the Ilhanid political system and the Mamluk takeover of the Taurus-to- 
Euphrates region. In order to successfully amass their collective strength 
against Mamluk authority and to gain political control over the vast sum- 
mer and winter pastures (yaylaks and kislaks) for their flocks and herds, 
the local Boz-Ok and Uc-Ok Turkman clans grouped together as tribal 
confederations (sing. ulus), i.e., loosely organized polities whose member 
clans were subordinate to a kind of central authority, represented in the 
strongest paramount tribal clan as a dynasty. To gain access to their near- 
est pastures, these Turkman confederations progressively seized walled 
towns and smaller, anciently built fortresses located along their principal 
migration route. The Mamluks, who were no longer able to garrison those 
places, agreed to turn them over to the Turkman chieftains, hoping in re- 
turn to gain their assistance in the defense of the frontier. 

The first Turkman confederation to form a semi-independent principal- 
ity within the Mamluk imperial territory was Dulkadir. Gathering around 
him Boz-Ok clans, whose summer pastures were in the east range of the 
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Anti-Taurus around Nuruhak daglan, Bifi-Boga daglari, Akca-dag and 
Diildiil dagi, and whose winter pastures were in the ‘Amik Valley east of 
the Amanus range, Dulkadir-oglu Zeyn-al-Din Karaja Beg established 
himself in 735/1335 in this rugged area as a subject of the Mamluks. Two 
years later, in 738/1337, in the confusion following the death of Ilhan Abi- 
Sa‘id, Karaja Beg seized Elbistan and procured from sultan al-Nasir 
Muhammad a diploma recognizing him as governor.”! For 178 years, un- 
til the Ottoman conquest in 921/1515, Karaja Beg’s successors struggled 
interminably to expand their territory beyond the center in Elbistan and 
Maras and to wrest control of the triangular region of Ayntab-Malatya- 
Kayseri from the hands of the Mamluks and their client neighbors.”? How- 
ever, this region, which was crossed by two important routes from central 
Anatolia, one across the Anti-Taurus directly to Elbistan and Maras and 
then to Syria and the second via Sivas to Malatya down the Euphrates 
into Mesopotamia, was strategically too valuable for the Mamluks to lose 
to the Dulkadirids or to anyone else. 

Another Turkman confederation, this one of Ucg-Ok clans, was formed 
in Cilicia. Associated with the paramount clan of Yiiregir™ and attached 
to its chief through their respective begs were a number of Turkman con- 
federate clans of Uc-Ok origin, whose summer pastures were in the east 
range of the Taurus and whose winter pastures were in the fertile delta of 
the Seyhan and Jeyhan rivers. The Ottoman chronicler ‘Agik Pasa-Zade 
names the major ones as Kiistemiir, Kusun, Kara-Isa, Ozer and Giindiiz. 
He further tells that those Uc-Ok clans led by Yiiregir Beg seized the 
Armenian-populated towns of Adana, Tarsus and Missis. It may well be 
that this took place while joining the Mamluk campaigns of 735-48/1334— 
48 against Little Armenia. Now a Mamluk governor, Yiiregir Ramadan 
Beg, who had succeeded his father, established himself at Adana, select- 
ing it as the capital of his newly founded principality under the Ramadan 


7! On the Dulkadir dynasty, consult J.H. Mordtmann-[V.L. Ménage], E/', s.v. “Dhu’l Kadr”: 
M.H. Yinang, JA, s.v. “Dulkadirlilar”; and ‘Arifi, “Elbistan ve Mar‘as’da Dulkadir (Diilgadir) 
ogullan. hukimeti,” Ta‘rih-i ‘Osman Enjiimeni Mejmu‘asi 5:358-77, 419-31, 509-12, 535-52, 
623-29, 642-47, 767-68, and inscriptions 7:89-96. The study by S.E. Yacoub Artin Pacha, “Zul- 
Kadr et Bab Zoueyleh,” Bulletin de I’ Institut de I’ Egypte 2 (1886): 166-202, contains many errors 
and should be consulted with caution. 

22 The Dulkadirids’ territory, according to Mustafa’ ‘Ali Efendi, Kiinh al-Ahbar, vol. 2, pt. 3, 
(Istanbul, 1277—85/1861-69), 39, included besides Elbistan and Maras, also the towns or vicini- 
ties of Malatya, Ozer (Uzeyr), Harput, Bahasna, Derende, Kirsehir, Kayseri, Hisn al-Mansir, 
Kal‘at al-Rum, Sis, Kars, Himanet, Giindiizlii and the ‘Amik Valley. 

> On the Yiiregir Turkmans, see Faruk Siimer, “Bayindir, Pecnek ve Yiiregirler,” Dil ve Tarih- 
Cografya Fakiiltesi Dergisi 11 (Ankara University, 1953); Mustafa Soysal, Die Siedlungs und 
Landschaft sentwicklung der Cukurova (Arlangen, 1976). 
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house. He then divided the region among his confederate clans, giving to 
Kusun the area of Asarlik as a kislak and Tekfur-Beli (today Tekir Bogaz1) 
near Giilek as a yaylak; to Kara-Isa, Midili as a kislak and Tekfur-Beli 
and nearby Anasa (Anaksan) as yaylak; to Kiistemiir, Tarsus as a kislak 
and Bulgar-Dagi as a yaylak; to Giindiiz, Missis as a kigslak and Missis- 
Dagi as a yaylak; and similarly portions of pasture land to other confed- 
erate clans. The succession date of the next prince, Ramadan-oglu Sarim- 
al-Din Ibrahim Beg, is put by ‘Asik Paga-zade at 783/1381. He was 
apparently followed by Ramadan-oglu Ahmed, appointed according to Ibn- 
Tagribirdi in 801/1399 by the Mamluk sultan as governor of Adana and 
“Amir of the Uc-Ok Turkmans.’” 

Kadi al-‘Askar Yon-Aja, who accompanied the Mamluk expedition led 
by Amir Yashbak against the rebellious prince of Dulkadir Shah-suwar in 
875—77/1471—72 (see text below) provides a unique eyewitness account 
of Mamluk policy towards the Turkman begs of Dulkadir and Ramadan. 
In Zu-l-Hijja 875/June 1471, while in Aleppo on his way to fight Shah- 
suwar, Yashbak assembled all the loyal Turkman begs. There followed 
an ancient ceremony: which had been observed by the Mamluks and which 
was derived from a Turkman tradition. Sitting to Yashbak’s right, in ac- 
cordance with the traditional Oguz subdivision into right and left wings, 
were Shah-budak Beg, the Mamluk-supported prince of Dulkadir, and his 
confederate begs Eslemes-oglu Mehmed Beg, Bozja-oglu Halil Beg, Inal- 
oglu Hamza Beg, Kendir-oglu Omer Beg and other Boz-Ok begs, together 
with Kansth al- Yahyawi, the Governor-General of Aleppo. To his left sat 
Omer Beg, the prince of Ramadan, his brother David and other confeder- 
ate begs of the Uc-Ok tribes of Cilicia, along with the Egyptian grand 
amirs. Yashbak then addressed them as follows: 


No one may oppose the Governor-General of Aleppo (Kafil al-Mamlaka al- 
Halabiyya) or disobey his order; they should execute whatever he commands and 
should never visit another court (bab), for he is the present master. Those among 
you who have a need for something should turn to him and relate this need; he 
will understand your case, for he is the governor of the country and should know 
better your case.” 


24 Ahmed ‘Asik Pasa-zade, Tevarih-i Al-i ‘Osman, ed. F. Giese (Leipzig, 1929), 225, followed 
by Nesri, ed. Taeschner, 1:225; Ibn-Tagribirdi, Nujum, 2:6, 43; cf. Siimer, “Cukur-ova,” 33-37. 
For the political history of the Ramadan dynasty and its confederates, see Mehmed Nuzhet Bey 
“Ramadan ogullan,” TOEM 12 (1909): 769-73; Franz Babinger, E/’, s.v. “Ramadan-Oghullari”; 
and Siimer, “Cukur-ova,” 35-78. 

25 Shams-al-Din Muhammad Ibn-Aja, Ta’rih al-Amir Yashbak al-Zahiri (Cairo, 1979), 
71-72. 
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After the Turkman begs announced their submission to the Mamluk sul- 
tan, they were clothed with robes of investiture and given a purse of money 
to divide among themselves while another purse was given to the Gover- 
nor-General of Aleppo to allocate among the attending amirs and gover- 
nors of Syria. Two months later, in Safar 876/August 1471, while meet- 
ing face-to-face with Shah-suwar to negotiate his surrender, Ibn-Ayja told 
him: 
You rose in rebellion (bagi)... . There is no doubt or secret that Mawlana the 
Sultan, Allah perpetuates his reign . . . is the Servitor of the Holy Cities and that 
the Imama belongs to Amir al-Mu’minin; he delegates to him the authority over 
the Sultanate. You, your father and your forefathers were governors of the Sultan 


from times of old to present time; but you threw off your allegiance and it be- 
came incumbent upon us to fight you.” 


Military Organization of the Frontier 


The Mamluks’ “twin pillar” policy, tapping Dulkadir and Ramadan as the 
two bastions for their Anatolian defense structure vis-a-vis the Ottoman 
Empire, constituted only one component, i.e., the inner line, in the entire 
buffer system. The frontier province of Aleppo (Ar. Halab), according to 
Kalkashandi, was divided into twenty-three districts (sing. ‘amal, wilaya 
or niyaba) organized into three sectors: 


1. the districts within Syria (dahil hudid al-Bildd al-Shamiyya); 

2. the districts in Upper Mesopotamia east to the Euphrates (fi hudid Bilad 
al-Jazira sharki al-Furat); 

3. the districts in the frontier zone (bilad al-sugur wa-l-‘awasim, or al- 
bilad al-mutassila bi-zayl al-bilad al-mutakaddam ... min al-shimal). 


This administrative division reflected Mamluk imperial strategy, some 
notions of which can be tracedback to the caliphate period.”* Since the 
frontier line between the Mamluk Empire and its neighboring Turkman 
States remained virtually the same as that between the Muslims and the 


6 Ibid., 88. 

27 Kalkashandi, 4:226-29, 7:172—75. Information on the administrative organization of the 
Mamluk Syria, based essentially on Kalkashandi, is found in Maurice Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 
La Syrie a I’ époque des mamelouks d’apres les auteurs arabes (Paris, 1923); and, for the Circassian 
period, based on Ibn-Tagribirdi, in William Popper, Egypt and Syria under the Circassian Sul- 
tans, 1382-1468 A.D. University of California Publications in Semitic Philology, vols. 15-16 
(Berkeley, 1955). 

8 On the Frontier System under the Ummayid and ‘Abbasid caliphs, see Guy Le Strange, The 
Lands of the Eastern Caliphate (New York, 1966), primarily chs. 7-10. 
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Byzantines, the Mamluks adopted—with some modifications—the old 
Islamic defense-in-depth system known as al-sugur wa-l-‘awasim. The 3rd/ 
9th century historian Ahmad Ibn Yahya al-Balazuri, in his Futuh al-Buldan, 
speaking of the limits of Syria on the north, wrote that in the days of the 
first caliphs ‘Omar and ‘Usman the frontier was marked by Antakya (an- 
cient Antioch; Ar. Antakiyya) and other cities of the kind afterwards called 
‘awasim by the ‘Abbasid Caliph Harun al-Rashid. “The Muslims,” he 
continued, “used to raid the territory beyond as they now raid the country 
beyond Tarsus.” 

The province (jund) in the northern frontier with Byzantium was called 
Jund al-‘Awasim and included all the fortresses situated between Antakya 
and Manjib. The fortresses occupied beyond this region, that is the area 
between the Taurus Mountains and the Euphrates River, which formed 
the first line of defense to protect the hinterlands of Syria, were called 
sugur (literally “inlets” or “frontal points’) and may be translated as 
“marches.” They included, according to Kitab Masalik al-Mamalik by the 
4th/10th century Arab geographer Abu Ishak Ibrahim al-Istahri, the walled 
towns of Malatiyya (Malatya), al-Hadas, Mar‘ash (Maras), al-Haruniyya, 
al-Kanisa, ‘Ayn Zarba (Anavarza), Massisa (Missis), Adana and Tarsus. 
“The marches,” he wrote, “were linked to Syria, some known as the Syr- 
ian Marches (sugur al-Sham) and some as the Mesopotamian Marches 
(Sugur al-Jazira); while all of them are of Syria, those from Syria situ- 
ated on the Euphrates from Malatya to Maras are called the Mesopotamian 
Marches.” Jabal Lukam, i.e, the Amanus, he continued, divided between 
the two groups of marches.*° The same perimeter of anciently built strong- 
holds stretching along the east ranges of the Taurus and Anti-Taurus, which 
normally marked the boundary between the Islamic state and Byzantium, 
was adopted by the Mamluks after they had conquered this region. 

Following the old Islamic model, this perimeter (see Sector C in Table 
1) was similarly divided into two groups: 


1. The “Syrian Marches” stretched along the Taurus Mountains and the 
coastline of the Gulf of Alexandretta and included the districts of Sis, 
Serfendikar, Adana, Tarsus and Ayas. These Cilician “marches”  pro- 
tected the hinterland of Syria from Karamanid and later Ottoman ex- 
pansion. 

2. The “Mesopotamian Marches” stretched along the Anti-Taurus Moun- 
tains and included the districts of Devregi, Malatya and Elbistan. The 


” Ahmad ibn Yahya al-Balazuri, Futih al-Buldan, ed. De Geoje (Leyden, 1866), 163. On the 
concept of ‘awdsim, see M. Canard, F1?, s.v. “Al-‘Awasim.” 
30 Abu Ishak Ibrahim al-Istahri, Kitab Masalik al-Mamalik (Leiden, 1927), 55-56. 
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absence of Maras, south of Elbistan, from Kalkashandi’s list is prob- 
ably accounted for because it had been part of the Elbistan district under 
Dulkadirid control. 


The “Mesopotamian Marches” on the Upper Euphrates together with Bira, 
J‘abar and Ruha on the Lower Euphrates (see Sector B in Table 1) formed 
a long line of frontier strongholds protecting Syria to the northeast from 
the incursive neighboring dynasties ruling from Iran. To the north and 
northwest the “Mesopotamian Marches” were assigned to protect Mamluk 
imperial territory from the Turkman states of Karaman and Eretna (later 
seized by Kadi Burhan-al-Din), which in the course of time, were both 
incorporated into the Ottoman Empire. 

Situated to the rear were the so-called ‘awdsim, which constituted a sec- 
ond line of defense: the Amanus Mountains interposed between them form- 
ing an additional natural defense barrier. Under the Mamluks the ‘awdsim 
included all the districts in northern Syria (see Sector A in Table 1), with 
Aleppo being both the center of this group and the capital of the entire 
frontier province. 


Table 1. Districts of Aleppo 


Sector A Sector B Sector C 
Kal‘at al-Muslimin Ruha Dabraki 
(now Rumkale) (now Urfa)* (Devregi) 
Bahasna Ja‘bar Malatiyya 
(Behesne) Bira (Malatya) 
Kusayr (Birecik) Daranda 
‘Ayntab (Derende) 
Rawandan Abulustayn 
Karkar (Elbistan)* 
(Gerger) Sis 
Shayzar (now Kozan) 
Kahta Sirfandikar 
Bagras (Servendikar) 
Al-Shugr wa-Bakas Adana* 
Darbasak Tarsus 

Ayas 


Source: Ahmad al-Kalkshandi, Subh al-A‘sha fi sind‘at al-Insha’ (Cairo, 1913-19): 
4:131-39, 226-29, 7:172-75. 


Note: Although originally within Mamluk imperial territory, those districts marked 
with asterisks fell under direct control of the Mamluks’ client principalities. Adana 
was part of Ramadan; Elbistan was under the Dulkadirids; and Ruha was taken in 
1406 by the Akkoyunlus and was turned later into an advanced outpost on their bor- 
der with the Mamluks. 
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This division of the sugur into two groups had a geostrategic rationale. 
All the frontier fortresses, which protected both Darb al-Hadas and the 
west-east route of Anatolia, formed the “Mesopotamian Marches”; whereas 
the fortresses which protected the route running across the Cilician Gates, 
the Cilician plains and the Syrian Gates formed the “Syrian Marches.” 
Such a “division of labor” principle is the most striking characteristic of 
Mamluk “twin pillar” policy with regard to the two local client principali- 
ties of Dulkadir and Ramadan. Recognizing the de facto control of large 
portions of the frontier zone by those Turkman dynasties and the inability 
to tie down large imperial forces to protect it, the Mamluk sultans relied 
on Turkman auxiliary forces to guard the border through those sugur which 
were under their control. The traditional division between the Boz-Ok 
Turkman confederation of Dulkadir on the right wing and the Uc-Ok 
Turkman confederation of Ramadan on the left wing suited the security 
needs of the Mamluk Empire very well. The defense of Darb al-Hadas 
was assigned to the Dulkadirids who were centered around Elbistan, i.e., 
along the inner section of the “Mesopotamian Marches.” Further south, 
the defense of the Cilician Gates was assigned to the Ramadanids, cen- 
tered around Adana, i.e., along the “Syrian Marches.” 

However, the security task in the “inner line” was not entirely in the 
hands of the Dulkadirids and the Ramadanids. The walled towns of 
Derende and Tarsus, which commanded the egresses of Darb al-Hadas 
and the Cilician Gates, were controlled directly by Mamluk forces. This 
arrangement assured a more effective blocking of the passes and prevented 
the Dulkadirids and the Ramadanids from having territorial contiguity with 
the Turkman states, and later with the Ottoman Empire, beyond the bor- 
der. This “division of labor” between the principalities of Dulkadir and 
Ramadan on the one hand, and between those principalities and the 
Mamluks on the other hand, was thus in compliance with the Mamluks’ 
political objectives and their need to link security to geography. 

Until the end of their rule, the Mamluks maintained direct control, rep- 
resented by a Mamluk commander (amir) and a garrison, over seven walled 
towns in the frontier area from the Taurus to the Euphrates and conse- 
quently within or adjacent to the principalities of Dulkadir and Ramadan. 
Each town formed a center of its district and served a special security 


purpose: 


1. Tarsus — To protect the southern egress of the Cilician Gates, to pre- 
vent a contiguity between Ramadan and the state beyond the Taurus 
border, and to maintain a Mamluk show of force in the Lower Plain of 
Cilicia near the Ramadanid center of power in Adana. 
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Figure 4. The Mamluk Anatolian Frontier in the Second 
Half of the 9th/15th Century 
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2. Ayas — To protect the main seaport of Cilicia and the adjacent shores 
from external enemies. 

3. Serfendikar — To guard the Syrian Gates from Turkman nomadic in- 
cursions and to prevent a contiguity between the territories of Ramadan 
and Dulkadir. 

4. Sis — To maintain a Mamluk show of force in the Upper Plain of Cilicia 
and, like Serfendikar, to prevent a contiguity between the territories of 
Ramadan and Dulkadir. 

5. Derende — To protect the Anti-Taurus pass, to prevent a contiguity 
between Dulkadir and the state beyond the Anti-Taurus border, and to 
maintain a Mamluk show of force near the Dulkadirid center of power 
in Elbistan. 

6. Malatya — To protect the Sivas-Tabriz route and to prevent the Dul- 
kadirids from having their boundary contiguous with the state beyond 
the Euphrates border. 

7. Devregi — To protect a northern part of the Sivas-Tabriz route and to 
prevent the Dulkadirids from expanding northwards. 


These Mamluk-controlled towns, together with the natural barrier of the 
Taurus and Amanus mountains, thus served not only as external security 
vis-a-vis foreign adversaries, but also as internal security to keep the buffer 
principalities of Dulkadir and Ramadan enclosed within their territorial 
enclaves. Therefore, these principalities were not full-fledged political 
entities with territorial integrity and defined borders. 

Moreover, Dulkadir and Ramadan did not encompass the full scope of 
the Mamluks’ buffer system. Mamluk military diplomacy also established 
an “invisible frontier” of cliental relationships with independent states 
beyond its imperial territory. The chief of these was Karaman, which sepa- 
rated the Mamluk and the Ottoman empires. Such a buffer state was not 
claimed as part of an imperial territory, but, rather, was subject to a de- 
gree of Mamluk control, thus forming the outer line in the Mamluk de- 
fense structure. This type of clientship was not as satisfactory as that with 
the inner buffer principalities. Specifically, it was less stable, as in the case 
of Karaman, partly because of the power of the Ottomans to extend the 
same kind of cliental relationship. 


The Mamluk Defensive Perimeter in Cilicia 


The walled towns in the frontier area provided only the skeleton of the 
Mamluk defense system. The perimeter, as originally perceived by the 
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Mamluks, was more comprehensive and complex. It does not seem to be 
coincidental that Kalkashandi called the frontier bildd al-sugur wa- 
Sawasim. Perhaps in the absence of another term, he used the word ‘awdsim 
to refer to the walled towns which served as district capitals, and the word 
sugur to refer to the outpost forts which served as auxiliary fortifications 
to protect the walled towns. These minor forts (Ar. kal‘a or hisn; Turk. 
kale) occupied strategic points in preferred mountain passes, accessible 
river crossings and key road intersections. All of ancient origin (Roman, 
Byzantine or Armenian), these forts were mostly situated on hilltops, a 
strategic position which provided them surveillance coverage of enemy 
movements. Manned by either a small Mamluk detachment, local Turkman 
tribesmen, Christian Armenians or ethnically mixed forces, these forts 
served to deny passage of enemy bands or to provide early warning of 
impending large-scale attacks by enemy forces, in which case they served 
only to slow down the enemy’s advancement. The forts were linked by a 
network of roads or tracks to the main town, or district capital, all together 
forming a separate salient to defend part of the frontier. 

This chain of fixed defense infrastructures, with their walled towns, 
outpost forts, side tracks and intersector highway, complemented by natu- 
ral barriers—the Taurus and Amanus mountains—proved to be effective 
against cross-border incursions, hit-and-run raids, infiltration of bands, etc. 
However, these infrastructures were physically unable, or perhaps not in- 
tended, to provide a finite barrier against a threat of large-scale invasion. 
Against such a threat, the deployment of the provincial or imperial armies, 
depending on the assessment of the threat, was inevitable. 

The defensive perimeter of Cilicia, which was to be the target of Otto- 
man attacks, was divided into five salients: Tarsus, Adana, Sis, Ayas and 
the Syrian Gates. 


The Tarsus Salient 


Owing to its strategic position on the critical crossing of the Taurus Moun- 
tain range, the Tarsus salient served as the principal bulwark in the de- 
fense of the Cilician plain. The town of Tarsus was a well-fortified strong- 
hold, garrisoned by Mamluk forces and commanded by a Mamluk amir.*! 
The Burgundian traveler Bertrandon de La Brocquiére, who has left us a 
detailed description of his journey from Aleppo to Bursa via Cilicia in 


*' For a brief Islamic history of the fortress of Tarsus, see Le Strange, 132-33. Cf. Katib Celebi, 
360. 
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1432, described Tarsus: “At present it has a governor appointed by the 
sultan, and many Mours [i.e., Mamluks] live within it. It is defended by a 
castle with ditches a glacis, and by a double wall, which in some parts is 
triple. A small river runs through it, and there is another at a short dis- 
tance.”*? All the outpost forts were located north of Tarsus in strategic 
points along the seventy-mile-long Taurus Pass. 

The most important fort in the Tarsus Salient was that of Giilek (4U 9s"), 
from which the entire pass was conveniently named. Crowning the Tekir 
summit of the Bulgar Dag: ridge, Giilek commands the narrowest part of 
the Cilician Gates, called Tekfur-Beli (today Tekir Yaylas1), whose actual 
passage is only about one hundred yards long. Thus, a handful of deter- 
mined soldiers in Giilek could resist a large force of assailants coming 
from the north.* Its impregnable position and strong defense instills al- 
most every traveler with awe and admiration, as expressed in La 
Brocquiére’s account: “We both, therefore, set off [from Tarsus] very early, 
and ascended the high mountains where the castle of Cubleck [i.e., Giilek] 
is situated, and is the highest I am acquainted with. It is seen two days’ 
journey off; but sometimes we turned our backs to it, by reason of the 
windings of the mountains, sometimes also we lost sight of it, as it was 
hidden by their height. No one can penetrate into the country of Karaman 
but on foot over the mountains on which the castle is built. The pass is 
narrow, and in some places has been perforated by the chisel, but it is 
everywhere commanded by Cubleck.”* 

Near Giilek, to the northeast, is the fort of Anasa (sometimes misspelled 
as Anaksan or Alaksan 9s731!, jdiscJ 1), called by the Arabs Hisn 
Assakaliba.* It is situated high on the summit of Anasga-Dag, overlooking 
the Vale of Bozanti (ancient Podandos). This plain, about four miles long 
and two miles wide, was distinctly important as a center of communica- 
tion and as an intersection of minor roads which crossed the Taurus.*° La 
Brocquiére described it beautifully: “In the evening, we walked on a plain, 
about two leagues in length and a quarter wide, where four great valleys 
meet: the one by which we had come [from Tarsus]; another that runs 
northward, towards the country of the lord called Turegadirony [i.e., 
Dulkadir], and towards Persia; the third runs eastward to Adana, and I 
know not whether this also does not lead to Persia; the last extends to the 


32 La Brocquiére, “Travels,” 316. 

33 On the fort of Giilek and the Cilician Gates, see Ramsay, 378-83. 
% La Brocquiére, “Travels,” 319-20. 

35 Le Strange, Eastern Chalifate, 134,139. 

% On the Vale of Bozanti, see Ramsay, 383-91. 
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westwards [to Eregli], and it is that which I followed and it is that which 
conducted me to the country of the Karaman.”°’ 

Besides Giilek, Kalkashandi mentions another three forts: Sinyat-Kale 
(Us bly_iw), Kirzal ( J 155s) and Bari Karuk (4395s «» \), situated 
along the pass but which cannot be identified for certain.* Sinyat-Kale, 
which was “within the Mamluk dominion” and was taken by the Karama- 
nids, may well be a disputed castle on the border somewhere between the 
Vale of Bozanti and the strong fort of Lu’lu’a (ancient Loulon) near Ulu- 
kisla, which guarded the northern end of the pass and was under Karamanid 
and later under Ottoman control. After the Ottoman conquest, Ak-Koprii, 
twenty miles north of Giilek at the northern edge of the Vale of Bozanti, 
formed the boundary between the vilayets of Adana and Konya and in 
1839 between the Ottomans and the Egyptian power, when Cilicia was 
ruled by Ibrahim Pasa son of Mehmed ‘AIli.*’ There is no doubt that this 
also was formerly the borderline between Mamluk-held Cilicia and Otto- 
man-held Karaman. The Mamluk fort of Giilek and the Ottoman fort of 
Lu’lu’a served as the major advanced outposts on two sides of the border. 

Still another fort is Namrun (ancient Lampron). It owed its superb de- 
fensive position to its remoteness. Lying deep in the Taurus Mountains, 
north of Tarsus, Namrun could be approached only through narrow val- 
leys that ran from the watershed of the Taurus to the sea. It was the key 
to the Cilician Gates. Those who had it possessed a position of great 
strength and potential strategic importance. They were safe from the tides 
of conquest that often swept over the Taurus Mountains and their castle 
invited no idle siege; yet at the moment of their choice, they could bar the 
Gates.” 


The Adana Salient 


Since Adana was under direct control of the Ramadan dynasty, informa- 
tion on its auxiliary forts is minimal. However, considering its position in 
the interior of the plain, it did not need as many auxiliary forts as were 
needed in other sectors of Cilicia.*! La Brocquiére found Adana “a toler- 
ably good commercial town well enclosed with walls, situated in a fine 


7 La Brocquiére, “Travels,” 319. 

8 Kalkashandi, 4:135—36. 

* On Ak-KOprii and Lu’lu’a, see Ramsay, 391-406. 

“ On the fort of Namrin and its defenses, see F.C.R. Robinson and P.C. Hughes, “Lampron- 
Castle of Armenian Cilicia,” Anatolian Studies 19 (1969): 183-207. 

*' On the fortifications of Adana, see Sevgen Nazmi, Anadolu Kaleleri, vol. 1 (Ankara, 1959); 
and Le Strange, Eastern Caliphate, 131-32. Cf. Katib Celebi, 354-56. 
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country, and sufficiently near the sea. The river of Adana [i.e., Jeyhan] 
which is wide, and rises among the high mountains of Armenia, flows 
beneath its walls. It has over it a long bridge, and the broadest I ever saw. 
Its inhabitants and prince are Turcomans; the prince is brother to the brave 
Ramedan, whom the [ Mamluk] sultan had murdered.” The Adana Bridge, 
presently called Tas-K6prii, was originally built by the Roman Emperor 
Hadrian and restored in the 16th century by Justinian. This massive 
structure is over one hundred feet long and fourteen of its original twenty- 
one arches are still in place. The bridge was of considerable strategic 
importance since it was the sole passageway over the Jeyhan River.” 

Missis, seventeen miles to the east, a little town whose Roman bridge 
over the Jeyhan was built by Valerian and repaired by Justinian and the 
caliphs al-Walid and Mu‘tasim, was a dependency of Adana. La Brocquiére 
commented that “the bridge is of wood, the former stone one having be- 
ing carried away by the flood. One half of the town is completely in ruins; 
the other half has preserved its walls, and about three hundred houses, 
filled with Turcomans.’™ The position of Missis as the gateway from the 
Lower to the Upper Plain of the Jeyhan River determined its strategic 
history. It lay on the track of enemy invading armies and was always 
captured and usually destroyed by the invaders. Yet its position was so 
important at the great crossing of the Jeyhan that it had continually been 
restored, only to perish once more in the next invasion. 


The Sis Salient 


Sis, previously the capital of Little Armenia, is located today on a steep 
hill within the town of Kozan, forty-six miles northeast of Adana. It is 
surrounded by a triple wall, has bastions topped by forty-four towers and 
huge cisterns provided for prolonged sieges.*° Ibn-Aja, who visited Sis in 
876/1471 after it was recaptured from Shah-suwar, wrote that “it is one of 
the largest fortresses, and in its center there is another castle called al- 
Kulla (literally “The Summit”), which looks strong; had it had men to 
defend it, it would be impossible to take it by siege because of the diffi- 
culties it presents and its height.’”“© The major function of Sis, after it was 
taken by the Mamluks in 776/1375, was to serve together with the other 


“2 La Brocquiére, “Travels,” 318. 

43 Le Strange, Eastern Caliphate, 130-31. 

“4 La Brocquiére “Travels,” 316-17. Cf. Katib Celebi, 357-58. 
45 Le Srange, Eastern Caliphate, 141. Cf. Katib Celebi, 357. 
4 Ibn-Aja, 132. 
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outpost forts in the Northeastern Plain as a buffer zone between the 
Dulkadirid and Ramadanid territories. 

Prominent among the forts was Bars Bit (Qv”— y)~ ), the ancient 
Armenian fort of Partzaperd. It was, according to the Ottoman encyclo- 
paedist Katib Celebi, “a fort on a high mountain, the largest stronghold in 
the Armenian country, situated north of Sis and overlooking the Sis area.’”’ 
Approximately twelve miles southwest of Sis, on a mountain ridge over- 
looking the road from Adana, was Anavarza ( |} 9 L51), the old Byzan- 
tine fortress of Anazarbus. By virtue of its central position, it had been 
one of the foremost cities of the Northeastern Plain, but it never recovered 
after the fall of the city-state of Sis and eventually lost its importance.” 
Other fortresses in the Sis sector were Feke, which guarded a mountain 
pass to Kayseri, Kadirli (ancient Flaviopolis) on the northeastern edge of 
the plain guarding a mountain pass to Maras, Kopdere and Lemberd. 


The Ayas Salient 


The Mamluk governor of Ayas was in charge of defending the Cilician 
coast, or rather the port of Ayas, which was then the only transit center in 
Cilicia. In protecting the port, the Mamluks ensured the maritime route 
from Cilicia to Syria and Egypt and freed Cilicia from exposure to a large- 
scale sea-borne attack. Just southwest of Ayas was the Bay of Ayas, known 
today as Yumurtalik Limani, which was formed in the mouth of the Jeyhan 
River. According to the near-contemporary Ottoman admiral and cartog- 
rapher Piri Reis, the Bay was commanded on the outer side facing the sea 
by Od Kalesi (415 >9!) and on the inner side by Milvan, the ancient 
port of Mallus.” 


The Syrian Gates 


Situated on the southeast fringes of Cilicia, the fortifications of the Syrian 
Gates had played an important role in the regional security of the plains 


*7 Katib Celebi, 357. 

* On Anavarza the ancient Anazarbus, see M. Gough, “Anazarbus,” Anatolian Studies 2 (1952): 
85-149. Cf. Katib Celebi, 358. 

” Piri Reis, Kitabt Bahriye, Tiirk Tarihi Arastirma Kurumu Yayinlarindan, vol. 2 (Istanbul, 
1955), 749-50 and map. The site of Mallus, because of the change in the course of the Jeyhan 
River, had been completely lost until its rediscovery in September 1950 by an expedition from 
Istanbul University. It was found on an inland height overlooking the Jeyhan River, north of 
Karatag, the ancient port of Megarsus (today Dort Kirekli). The account is published by Helmuth 
Th. Bossert, “Vorbericht uber die Archaelogische Untersuchung von Karatas,” Beletten 14:664— 
71. Cf. Cramer, 351-56. 
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and had served as a second line of defense in the imperial security of Syria. 
Four major passes in the Amanus or Bagras Mountains allowed access 
from Cilicia to Syria:° 


1. The Amanian Pass (ancient Pylac Amanicae; Turk. Aslan Beli or 
Arslan Bogazi; Ar. Derbend Arslan) linked the east-west Adana road 
(a) via Bahce with Maras of Dulkadir, Ayntab and then Ruha and 
Diyarbekr in Mesopotamia; and (b) via Islahiye with Aleppo in north- 
ern Syria. Serfendikar northeast of Osmaniye was assigned to protect 
the pass together with other forts.°! The main one, situated west of 
Serfendikar, is Toprak Kale (sometimes called Kinik Kalesi) which is 
known in Mamluk sources as Tell Hamdiin (J9>-07 J5 ).” It stood 
guard at the intersection of the Adana-Bahce road and the road going 
southward by way of Dértyél to Syria. Apparently this north-south road, 
which at present is the normal route connecting Cilicia to Syria, was 
used far less in antiquity than the coastal road going by way of Payas 
(see below). 

2. Demir-Kapi or Karanlik-Kapi, situated in the northern tip of the Gulf 
of Alexandretta across Missis Dagi, served as the first mountain ac- 
cess for the Cilician highway going to Syria. Its northwestern exit was 
guarded by the fortress of Kurt-Kulagi (sometimes called Kurtkale or 
Kulak), which apparently is the one known in Mamluk sources as 
Kevare or Kawarra (!)94s, ©)195°). Kalkashandi described it as a 
fort one day march from Ayas, situated north of it, on Jabal jbo (prob- 
ably Jabal Nur) overlooking the Sea of Rum, i.e., the Mediterranean.°? 
La Brocquiére wrote that on his tour along the Gulf of Alexandretta, 
he observed that “about the center of the Gulf there is a defile formed 
by a rock, under which the road passes; it is not two bow-shots from 
the sea; and this passage was formerly defended by a castle which made 
it very strong, but is now in ruins.”* Kurt-Kulagi or Kevare served as 
an intermediary station for the Mamluk army just before entering into 
the Cilician plains. From there, one road ran southward to Ayas and 
the other to Adana via Missis. 


“0 The Syrian Gates are discussed by Cramer, 356-62; Leake, 75-92, 208-10; William Francis 
Ainsworth, Travels and Researches in Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, Chaldea, and Armenia (Lon- 
don, 1842), 89-92. 

5! Claude Cahen, La Syrie du nord a I’ époque des Croisades (Paris, 1940), 151. 

> Kalkashandi, 4:136; Katib Celebi, 358. Cf. Cahen, La Syrie du nord, 147; Siimer, “Cukur- 
ova,” 25—26. 

3 Kalkashandi, 4:135. Cf. Cahen, La Syrie du nord, 151. 

4 La Brocquiére, “Travels,” 316. 
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3. Sakal Tutan Bogazi, known in Mamluk sources as Bab al-Malik,” is a 
narrow rocky defile twelve miles long, running from Iskenderun (Ar. 
Iskandariina) to Payas (ancient Baiae; Ar. Bayas) with the Mediterra- 
nean Sea on the west and the Amanus Mountains encroaching on the 
east. This defile is particularly narrow, about forty feet wide, between 
Iskenderun and Sariseki (six miles north of Iskenderun). It was de- 
fended, near Sariseki, by a fort known in the Byzantine period as the 
Godfrey de Bouillon’s castle (today Kizlar Kale or Merkez Kalesi), a 
wall which extended from hillside to sea and was called the Pillar of 
Jonah (today Bab-1 Yinus) and a tower (Ar. burj) built on shore.*° La 
Brocquiére, when he crossed that pass, remarked that “at the foot of 
the mountain, near the road and close to the seashore, are the ruins of 
a strong castle, defended on the land side by a marsh, so that it could 
only be approached by sea, or by a narrow causeway across the 
marsh.”””’ 

4. The Beylan, or Belen Pass, known also as ‘Akabat al-Bagras and Bagras 
Beli, is the southernmost section of the Syrian Gates. It begins in the 
fortress of Bagras (ancient Pagrae) north of Antakya, which guarded 
the southern egress of the pass, and ends in Iskenderun on the Medi- 
terranean coast. This was the last barrier before entering into Syria. 


The Decline of Mamluk Military Power 


The devastating invasion of Syria by Timur’s Turco-Mongol forces at the 
turn of the 8th/14th and 9th/15th century inflicted an irreparable blow to 
the economic and military strength of the Mamluk Empire. The subse- 
quent far-reaching racial transformation introduced by the Circassian sul- 
tans coupled with the absence of a foreign large-scale threat during the 
greatest part of this period promoted the disintegration of the Mamluk 
regime. Certain crises of the 9th/15th century hastened this process of 
decline. They may be divided into four categories:*” 


°> For more on Bab al-Malik, see text below. 

°° Setton-Williams, “Cilician Survey,” 167; Paul Jacquot, Antioch (Paris, 1931), 94-95; Guy 
Le Strange, Palestine under the Muslims (Boston, 1890), 458-59; René Dussaud, Topographie 
Historique de la Syrie Antique et Médiévale (Paris, 1927), 446; Ernst Honigmann, Historische 
Topographie von Nordsyrian im Altertun (Leipzig, 1923), 7-40. 

*’ La Brocquiére, “Travels,” 314. For a travel account of the pass in the mid-10th/17th cen- 
tury, see Evilya Celebi, Seyahatname, vol. 4 (Istanbul, 1970), 236-40. Cf. Katib Celebi, 359. 

*8 On the Beylan Pass, see Jacquot, 103-13; Honigmann, 69-70; Cahen, La Syrie du nord, 
141-47. Cf. Cahen, EJ’, s.v. “Baghras”; V.J. Parry, E/?, s.v. “Beylan (Belen)”. 

°° The following discussion on the causes of decline of the Mamluk Empire is based chiefly 
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1. Demographic: the continuous decrease in slave import from the Kipgak 
steppe and the Caucasus, and the rapid depopulation of Egypt as a result 
of the outbreaks of plagues. These virulent epidemics, which in the 9th/ 
15th century came more frequently and more violently than ever be- 
fore, struck primarily the young, newly imported Mamluks rather than 
the native population. 

2. Economic: the collapse of Mamluk industry and trade as a result of the 
dumping of Far Eastern and European products and the monopoliza- 
tion of sugar, silk, textile, pepper and other commodities; the conse- 
quent rise in prices, currency depreciation, shift from gold and silver 
coins to coppers, and violent taxation and its drastic impact on the 
monetary system; the extravagant and luxurious lifestyle of the Mamluk 
ruling class; the depletion of Egypt’s rich resources due to the Mamluks’ 
predatory economic system; the depredation of the unleashed Bedouin; 
and the significant increase in military expenses. 

3. Political: the shaky position of the Mamluk political system resulting 
from increasing corruption, misgovernment and inefficiency of the re- 
gime, its oppressive policy toward the civilian population, the decline 
in internal security, the excessive preoccupation of the military in poli- 
tics, and the increase in antagonism and internal warfare among 
Mamluk factions in Cairo and between Egyptian sultans and Syrian 
amirs. 

4. Military: the rapid deterioration of discipline in the army; the corrupt 
practice of obtaining exemption from participation in military expedi- 
tions; the neglect of traditional military training; the growing in- 
coherency and ineffectiveness of the forces and the loss of martial spirit 
among the soldiers resulted from not engaging in large-scale fighting; 
and the insufficient use of firearms and new methods of warfare aris- 
ing from the introduction of these weapons. 


These demographic, economic, political and military causes combined not 
only to weaken the Mamluk regime but also to seriously undermine the 
defensive system in the frontier area from the Taurus to the Euphrates. 
An important symptom of this weakness was the process of feudaliza- 
tion which the frontier area underwent. In other words, the large estates 
previously granted to the Turkman begs to govern became heritable and 


on David Ayalon, “The Circassians in the Mamluk Kingdom,” 135-47; idem, “The Plague and 
its Effects upon the Mamluk Army,” JRAS (April 1946): 67-73; idem, “Studies on the Structure 
of the Mamluk Army,” BSOAS 15 (1953): 211-13, 217-20, 226-27, 456-57; idem, Gunpowder 
and Firearms in the Mamluk Kingdom (London, 1956); and Eliyahu Ashtor [-Strauss], A Social 
and Economic History of the Near East in the Middle Ages (London, 1976). 
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developed into semi-independent entities within Mamluk imperial terri- 
tory.” This phenomenon indicated considerable modification of the origi- 
nal administrative system and its clear-cut hierarchical structure; it pointed 
to the steady disintegration of the structure of the Mamluk state and the 
growing weakness of the central power and its progressive acquiescence 
to the pressures of the Turkman begs. No doubt, the preoccupation of the 
Mamluk sultans with internal struggles and their policy of assigning the 
frontier begs the rule of peripheral security hastened the process of their 
independence. The Mamluk historian Ibn-Tagribirdi correctly observed that 
already in 800/1397 “all the practices of former rulers have disappeared 
and the difference between the Sultanate of Egypt and the Governorship 
(niyaba) of Elbistan, for example, lies only in the title ‘sultanate’ and the 
wearing of the cap, nothing more.””! 

Unwilling to accept this political reality, the Mamluks continued to 
regard the principalities of Dulkadir and Ramadan as an integral part of 
the Mamluk realm and their begs as subordinated directly to the Mamluk 
governor-general of Aleppo, the northernmost province. Consequently, the 
history of the frontier area was dominated by intermittent struggles be- 
tween the Turkman chieftains, who attempted to withdraw from the state 
control and expand their own territory, and the Mamluk sultans who sought 
to preserve their dominance, even if nominal, over the Taurus-to-Euphrates 
region.” They did so, in the beginning, primarily by maintaining direct 
control over strategic outposts on the trade routes traversing this region 
and by preventing them from having a contiguity with neighboring states. 
Yet, during the first half of the 9th/15th century, owing to the general 
military and financial weakness of their empire and their inability to tie 
down forces in this remote region, the Mamluks progressively abandoned 
most of the frontier outposts and left them to be seized by the local 
Turkmans. The guard-fort system being seriously damaged, the Mamluks 
relied only on their guard-posts in the major towns and were dependent 
largely on the sometimes unreliable cooperation of the cliental chieftains 
of Dulkadir and Ramadan and their confederate clans. 

The contemporaneous rising power and eastward expansion of the Ot- 
tomans served to undermine this Mamluk buffer-client system. Subsequent 


© A.N. Poliak, Feudalism in Egypt, Syria, Palestine and the Lebanon, 1250-1900 (London: 
The Royal Asiatic Society, 1939). 

® Tbn-Tagribirdi, Nujium, 7:15. 

°*? On Mamluk relations with Dulkadir and Ramadan during Barkuk’s reign, see M.C. 
Sehabeddin Tekindag, Berkuk Devrinde Memluk Sultanligi (Istanbul, 1961), 84-90; and 
during Barsbay’s reign, Ahmad al-Sayyid Darrag, L’ Egypte sous le régne de Barsbay, 825-84 1/ 
1422-1438 (Damascus, 1961). 
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to the Ottomans’ incorporation of Kadi Burhan-al-Din’s state, centered at 
Sivas and Kayseri in the closing of the 8th/14th century, and the estab- 
lishment of a territorial contact with Dulkadir, the latter turned gradually 
from a frontier district of the Mamluk Empire and part of its inner de- 
fense line into a more independent principality with a similar buffer status 
to that of Karaman. Later, the Ottomans, as shall be seen, established an 
alliance with the Dulkadirids, cemented by several intermarriages. 
Karaman, caught between the rival claims of the Ottomans and the 
Mamluks, alternately changed allegiance from one rival power to another 
and eventually became the vassal of the Ottomans. The buffer system was 
also weakened by constant local conflicts such as the one between Dulkadir 
and Ramadan and the one between these two Turkman principalities and 
the local Mamluk governors. In addition, on the northeastern front, the 
Akkoyunlus, once a small vassal principality, emerged as a rival empire, 
threatening Mamluk defenseless possessions on the Euphrates border and 
constantly interfering in Dulkadirid affairs. 

Finally, the internal dynastic rivalries in Karaman and Dulkadir in the 
1460s’ provided the Ottomans with the ground to occupy Karaman, inter- 
vene in Dulkadir and bring the Mamluk buffer system into a total col- 
lapse. This caused severe consequences for the entire security system of 
the Mamluk Empire. Originally the Mamluk sultans left “current security,” 
i.e., security against short-of-war engagements along the northern border, 
primarily to the hands of the Dulkadirids and the Ramadanids and their 
confederates, while undertaking the task of “basic security,” i.e., security 
against a full-scale invasion which might imperil the empire’s existence. 
In such an event, the Turkmans were expected to provide an early warn- 
ing and contain attacks by the enemy until the Mamluk imperial forces 
came to the scene. The strategic deployment of the Mamluk forces was 
on a provincial basis; namely, the security of the vast territory of Syria 
and Egypt was effectively ensured by provincial armies stationed in the 
capitals of the provinces and in their dependent districts. Unlike the pro- 
vincial armies of Syria, which were deployed in a decentralized fashion 
in the major cities, the Egyptian army was stationed almost entirely in 
Cairo. A key factor in the distribution of forces along the Syrio-Palestin- 
ian basin were internal threats—sporadic raids of Arab and Turkman tribes- 
men and frequent rebellions of Mamluk amirs—rather than external threats. 
There is no evidence in Mamluk history of increased distribution of forces 
in high-threat sections or of tying down of imperial forces to territorial 
defense. With the collapse of the buffer system and the growing unre- 
liability of the Turkman princes, Mamluk provincial forces were compelled 
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to undertake, quite frequently, the task of “current security” in the frontier 
area. Naturally, most of the burden fell on the Aleppo army, but forces 
from Damascus and other minor Syrian provinces often took part as well. 
In many cases even the Egyptian army was dispatched to help. The re- 
peated military expeditions to the northern border, in turn, put a great strain 
on the country’s finances and damaged the internal security in the hinter- 
land. Thus, the Mamluks were caught in a vicious cycle of being com- 
pelled to take care of both “current” and “basic security” and unable to 
check the increasing deterioration in both of them. 

In addition to the regular forces of heavy cavalry, the Mamluk army 
included a variable number of auxiliary troops of freemen: lightly equipped 
horsemen from the Bedouin tribes (‘urban) of Syria and Palestine, and to 
a lesser extent, Egypt, and light infantrymen (‘ashir or ‘ushran) of Jabal 
Nabulus and other parts of Syria. The position of the freemen units in Syria 
was reinforced by the fact that most of the great battles and sieges of the 
Mamluk period took part on Syrian soil. These engagements required the 
extensive use of infantry in addition to the cavalry, and it was pointless to 
bring the bulk of the infantry units all the way from Egypt.” Repeated 
expeditions to southeastern Anatolia during the second half of the 9th/15th 
century, particularly against rebellious Turkman chieftains such as Shah- 
suwar of Dulkadir, the growing use of firearms in the later years of Mamluk 
rule, the reduction in the strength of the Mamluk troops and their increas- 
ing reluctance to fight enhanced the importance and need for the Arab 
infantrymen of Syria. However, owing to the deterioration of internal 
conditions in Syria, these infantrymen became difficult to recruit. Conse- 
quently, when it became necessary to bring these Arab tribesmen all the 
way from Egypt, they were also rebellious and reluctant to participate in 
such remote campaigns. 

A side effect of the general decline of Mamluk power was the weak- 
ness of the Mamluks at sea which left their long coasts defenseless against 
enemy seaborne raids. That weakness may be attributed to several fac- 
tors: (a) the absence or scarcity of timber and metals; (b) the fact that the 
Mamluks were never challenged by a serious naval power (until the cir- 
cumnavigation of the Cape of Good Hope by the Portuguese); and (c) the 
predominance of the cavalry, the backwardness or inferiority of the infan- 


*° On the employment of Arab auxiliary troops in the Mamluk army, see Poliak, Feudalism, 
11-13; David Ayalon, E/’, s.v. “Harb-III. The Mamluk Sultanate”; idem, “The Muslim City and 
the Mamluk Military Aristocracy,” in Proceedings of the Israel Academy of Sciences and Hu- 
manities 2 (Jerusalem, 1968), 329. 
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try and the psycho-sociological aversion to the sea in Mamluk military 
society.“ But during the 9th/15th century, due to the general decline of 
the state, the consequent financial restraints and the increasing use of fire- 
arms in naval warfare, Mamluk sea power became even more insignifi- 
cant. Except for several isolated instances, such as the expeditions against 
Cyprus (828/1424, 829/1426) and Rhodes (845/1441, 846/1442, 848/1444), 
history does not mention a Mamluk fleet. This situation put the security 
of the Mamluk Empire in jeopardy in view of the growing Ottoman sea 
power, which in the event of war, would obviously be employed against 
the Mamluks. With the disappearance of all major fortresses on the Syrio- 
Palestinian coast the vulnerability of the Mamluk Empire to naval attacks 
became even greater. 


* On the weakness of the Mamluk sea power, see David Ayalon, ““The Mamluks and Naval 
Power: A Phase of the Struggle Between Islam and Christian Europe,” in Proceedings of the 
Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities | ( Jerusalem, 1967); and idem, E/?, s.v. “Bahriyya— 
II, the Navy of the Mamluks”. For a general history of the Mamluk navy, see Su’ad Mahir, Al- 
Bahriyya fi Misr al-Islamiyya wa-Asariha al-Bakiyya (Cairo, 1967), 113-33. 

6 The situation in the Beirut harbor, about whose system of defense against crusader attacks 
we have information thanks to a local historian, Salih ibn Yahya (d. after 1436), is an excellent 
illustration of the naval weakness of the Mamluks. Catalan, Venetian and Genovese ships often 
raided one Mamluk ship after another within the harbor without the local Muslim authorities 
being able to raise a finger. This occurred in a shipyard known to be the most important on the 
Syrio-Palestinian coast. Ayalon, “Naval Power,” 9. On the fortifications of the Tripoli harbor, 
based on archeological evidence, consult J. Sauvaget, “Notes sur le défenses de la marine de 
Tripoli,” Bulletin du Musée de Beyrouth 2 (1938): 1-25. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


HARMONY AND CONFLICT IN EARLY 
OTTOMAN-MAMLUK RELATIONS 


There is friendship and enmity in the world 

There is, however, a regret at the end 

I wonder what kind of a world is 

Without laughter and crying 

Sometimes there is good health and sometimes death 
Sometimes people’s fortune is love 

Sometimes conflict erupts and death comes 
Sometimes one gives no money to his son 

He sacrifices him and becomes heart-broken 

The world is built like that. 


‘Asik Pasa-zade, Tevarih Al-i ‘Osman 


Ottoman drag nach osten was watched very carefully by the powerful 
Mamluk sultans, who regarded themselves as suzerains of the Turkman 
begs on their Anatolian frontier. Yet, they never seriously used their un- 
disputed military strength to expand their empire, as the Ottomans and 
their other neighbors attempted to do, or to engage in military adventures 
in order to prevent encroachments upon their sphere of influence. This self- 
restraint in their northern border was exploited by the Ottomans who de- 
sired continued expansion south and eastward. This expansion was toler- 
ated by the Mamluks as long as Karaman and Dulkadir, further to the east, 
remained their protectorates. However, conflict erupted in later days when 
the same Turkman principalities fell prey to the growing power of the Ot- 
toman sultans. Yet, these sporadic disputes only punctuated the long course 
of harmonious relations between the two countries, characterized by re- 
peated exchanges of friendly diplomatic embassies, very close commer- 
cial ties, and alliance against common enemies. Only in the 1460s did the 
disputes between these two Muslim states gain such an intensity that har- 
mony, one may say, was then replaced by antagonism. 


Ottoman Expansion into Muslim Anatolia 
During the first half of the 8th/14th century, when Mamluk power was at 


its peak, the Ottomans, then a small ¢azi principality, were in their initial 
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stage of expansion into the remaining Byzantine lands in northwestern 
Anatolia. As early as 755/1354, the Ottomans, while establishing a per- 
manent foothold in the Balkans, also made their first move into Muslim 
Anatolia; they captured Ankara (ancient Angora), then an important eco- 
nomic and political center, thus signaling the start of Ottoman expansion 
into the former Seljuk-Mongol area. This aggression consequently em- 
broiled the Ottomans in conflict with the Turkman principality of Eretna, 
centered at Sivas and Kayseri, and with its neighboring ally to the south, 
the Turkman principality of Karaman. Having established their center 
firmly in the old Seljuk capital of Konya, the begs of Karaman considered 
themselves as the legal heirs of the Seljuks and, therefore, sovereigns of 
the entire territory of the Sultanate of Rum and suzerains over the other 
Turkman frontier begs.’ Ottoman encroachments into this territory were, 
therefore, resented by the Karamanids, who, for the next century, were to 
be the Ottomans’ chief rival in Anatolia. 

Under Sultan Murad I (763-91/1362-89), the Ottomans expanded their 
power deeply into Anatolia.” They moved primarily in two directions along 
ancient trade routes cutting diagonally across Anatolia from Bursa, which 
became the Ottomans’ most important political and commercial center in 
Anatolia: one through Tokat and Erzinjan to Tabriz in Iran, and the other 
through Konya and Adana to Aleppo in Mamluk Syria.’ Murad I, upon 
his accession, captured Gerede and the lands east as far as Tokat, along 
with one of the two Black Sea ports under Byzantine rule, Heraclea Pon- 
tica (Karadeniz Ereglisi), leaving the Byzantines with only Trebizond 
(Trabzon). With this drive along the west-east silk route, the Ottomans 
brought their northern border in contact with the Eretna principality. 

The Ottomans’ next expansionist wave took place during 776—82/1375— 
80, when Murad I moved along the route linking Bursa to Konya of the 
Karamanids. Since his targets this time were Muslim principalities, he 
advanced by peaceful means. He married his son Bayezid to the daughter 
of the Turkman beg of Germiyan, acquiring by threat as a dowry half of 
the principality nearest Karaman, including its capital Kiitahya (ancient 
Kotyaion). He then persuaded the beg of Northern Hamid (Egirdir branch), 
south of Germiyan, to sell him most of his territories bordering Kara- 
man, including the Pisidian lake area with the towns of Beysehir, Aksehir 


' The Karaman dynasty is discussed by M.C. Sehabeddin Tekindag, /A, s.v. “Karamanlilar,” 
and Faruk Siimer, E/’, s.v. “Karaman-Oghullari.” 

* Murad’s reign is studied by Ismail Hakki Uzungarsili, JA, s.v. “Murad I.” 

3 On the importance of Bursa as a commercial center on the Anatolian trade routes, see Inalcik, 
“Bursa and the Commerce of the Levant,” passim. 
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(ancient Philomelion), Seydisehir, Yolvas, and Kara-Agac. The territory 
of Hamid was strategically important, as it controlled two variants of the 
north-south route leading through Afyon Karahisar to the Mediterranean 
Sea: one that runs via Isparta (ancient Sparta) to the seaport of Antalya 
(ancient Satalia, Altaleia or Adalya), where the Southern Hamid princi- 
pality was centered; and the other via the Pisidian lake area to the seaport 
of Alaiye (Alanya or Alaya; Italian Scandeloro or Candeloro), where a 
separate Turkman principality, ruled by a descendant of the Seljuk Sul- 
tans of Rum, was based.* The Ottomans were determined to secure those 
two routes and thereby a direct access to the Mediterranean Sea, thus 
enabling them to cultivate commercial ties with the Arab East. However, 
such Ottoman annexation of the Pisidian lake area in Northern Hamid 
constituted a direct threat to the nearby capital of Karaman. 

Unwilling to accept Ottoman presence at their front door, ‘Ala-l-Din 
‘Ali Beg of Karaman, stirred by the Balkan states, invaded the territory of 
Hamid in 789/1387, while Murad I was engaged in expeditions in the 
Balkans. This action led to the first Ottoman-Karamanid war in which 
Murad won the battle near Konya and regained his territory in Hamid. 
While engaged in hostilities with the Karamanids, a revolt broke out in 
the Balkans. Murad, withdrawing from Anatolia, moved back to the 
Balkans and won the battle on the plain of Kosovo, in 791/1389, but was 
killed on the battlefield. Upon hearing this news, ‘Ala-l-Din ‘Ali Beg again 
captured the Pisidian lake area of Hamid and created an alliance with Kadi 
Burhan-al-Din Ahmed (who in 783/1381 seized power in Sivas from the 
last beg of Eretna)° and with the begs of western Anatolia to fight the new 
sultan, Bayezid I (791—-804/1389-1402).° 

In response to the revolt of the begs of Anatolia, Bayezid immediately 
crossed over to Anatolia and within a year, during 792/1390, occupied 
and annexed to the empire what remained of the western Anatolia princi- 
palities, i.e., Aydin, Saruhan, Mentese, Teke, and the remnants of North- 
ern Hamid and Germiyan. He then marched on ‘Al]a-l-Din of Karaman, 
conquering Aksehir, Beysehir, Nigde, and Konya. At this juncture, in 793/ 


* The Hamid principality is discussed briefly by Ibrahim Hakki Uzuncarsilh, JA, s.v. “Hamid- 
Oguilari.” The historical geography of Hamid exhaustively studied by Barbara Flemming, 
Laudschaftsgeschichte von Pamphylien, Pisidien und Lykien im Spdtmittelalter (Weisbaden, 1964). 
See also S. Lloyd and D. Storm Rice, Alanya (Ala’iyye) (London, 1958); and I.H. Konyali, Alanya 
(Istanbul, 1946). 

> On the Kadi Burhan-al-Din state, see Ibrahim Hakki Uzungarsili, “Sivas ve Kayseri 
Hukumdari Kadi Burhaneddin Ahmed,” Belleten 32 (1968): 191-245. 

° The reign of Bayezid I is exhaustively studied by Mukrimin Halil Yinanc, JA, s.v. “Bayezid 
I,”; and discussed briefly by Halil Inalcik, E/?, s.v. “Bayezid I.” 
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1391, the Karamanids sued for peace and the Carsamba River, twenty miles 
south of Konya, was accepted as the demarcation of the new borderline 
between the two states. Immediately after, Southern Hamid was also an- 
nexed. This freed Bayezid to move north against the Jandar (Isfendiyar) 
principality along the southern shores of the Black Sea and conquer both 
Sinop and Kastamonu, adding them to his growing empire.’ However, 
before marching on the powerful ruler of Sivas, Kadi Burhan-al-Din, 
troubles arose in Europe and Bayezid once again crossed over to the 
Balkans. Yet, in order to consolidate Ottoman conquests in Anatolia and 
check resistance by the Anatolian begs, Bayezid, in 795/1393, organized 
a new province following the model of the Rumelian province created 
earlier by his father Murad I—the beglerbeglik (province) of Anatolia with 
its capital at Ankara, which included all western Anatolia. Each province 
was divided into districts (sing. sanjak), which constituted the principal 
administrative units of the empire. 

While Bayezid was preoccupied in the Balkans, Kadi Burhan-al-Din and 
‘Ala-l-Din Beg organized a new resistance movement against the Otto- 
mans. Together with other Turkman begs, they appealed for help to Timur 
Barlas (known to the west as Tamerlane), the new conqueror from the 
steppe who took up the cause of the descendants of Chingiz Han and cre- 
ated a vast empire in central Asia and Iran. ‘Ala-l-Din, who did not aban- 
don his desire to regain his territorial losses, took Ankara and advanced 
through Germiyan towards Bursa. In response to this threat, Bayezid, with 
the victory over the Hungarian-led Crusader army in Nicopolis (Nigbolu) 
in 798/1396 behind him, returned to Anatolia to put an end to Karaman. 
He routed the Karamanid army at the plain of Akcay in 800/1397, occu- 
pied Konya, executed ‘A1a-1-Din, and eliminated the entire Karamanid state. 
The following year, 801/1398, he advanced along the Black Sea coast, 
conquering all the lands to the north, west, and southwest of the Burhan- 
al-Din state, which then encompassed much of north central Anatolia, 
including Sivas, Kayseri, Tokat, Niksar, and Kirsehir. In view of the 
internal divisions following the death of Burhan-al-Din (801/1398), Otto- 
man occupation of his entire state was easily accomplished. Bayezid es- 
tablished it as a new frontier province, the beglerbeglik of Rum with its 
capital at Amasya (ancient Amaseia), against Timur in the east, thus bring- 
ing the Ottomans into direct contact with Mamluk territory. Ottoman 


’ For details, see M. Yasar Yiicel, “Kastamonu’nun ilk fethine kadar Osmanli-Candar 
Miinasebetleri, 1361—1392,” TAD 1 (1963): 133-44, which is based mainly on Bazm u Razm by 
‘Aziz Astarabadi (d. ca. 800/1398). 
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incursions beyond the Mamluk border were only a question of time. 

In examining the expansionist policy of Bayezid and his predecessors, 
it appears that there were two distinct stages in their conquests. In the first 
stage they sought to establish some form of suzerainty over the neighbor- 
ing states. These states, either indigenous dynasties or leading families, 
were first subdued, some more than once, and then reduced to the status 
of tributary vassals. In the second stage, the Ottoman sultans eliminated 
the local ruling vassals and formally annexed their territories. The estab- 
lishment of direct control meant basically the application of the timar (fief) 
system in the newly conquered territories. Introduction of this system 
entailed a methodological survey of the population and the revenue- 
producing resources within the new territories and the recording of this 
information in cadastral registers (defters). Then, rights to a share in the 
income produced through taxation in those lands were granted to the 
sultan’s loyal supporters, whence called timariots, or timar holders. Grants 
were usually made in return for military service; in other words, the timar 
holders had to campaign as mounted men-at-arms (jebelu) under the 
command of their begs. Murad I was content with the first stage of the 
Ottoman method of conquest, which assured him financial gain through 
the tribute paid by his vassals and a secure hinterland behind the expand- 
ing frontier. Bayezid I, on the other hand, used the disloyalty and rebel- 
lion of his vassals in the Balkans and Anatolia as an opportunity to move 
into the second stage—the liquidation of his vassals and the establishment 
of a direct control over their lands.? He accomplished this task through a 
series of campaigns, repeatedly shuttling back and forth between Europe 
and Anatolia, actions which had earned him the sobriquet “Yildirim” (Thun- 
derbolt). 

The pendulum-like momentum of the Ottoman expansion was the di- 
rect result of the Ottoman Empire’s position as a two-front state with only 
a one-front army. Given this situation, the Ottoman sultans, and Bayezid 
in particular, realized that the integration of the Anatolian and Balkan 
segments was necessary for an effective jihad against the infidels of Eu- 
rope. Therefore, in order to engage themselves freely on the western front, 
they were forced to frequently pacify the eastern front in Anatolia, an action 
which led to expansion in that direction. Consequently, one can identify a 
certain routinizing pattern of action or regularity that attended the path of 
Ottoman expansion. Ottoman campaigns in Anatolia provoked a crisis in 


® This thesis is analyzed in Halil Inalcik, “Ottoman Metheds of Conquest,” Studia Islamica 2 
(1954): 103-7. 
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the western front, when European powers took the opportunity to resume 
attack on the Ottoman front. The Ottomans, therefore, had to bring their 
eastern campaigns to a hasty conclusion and move their army to the Eu- 
ropean front, which, in turn, inspired the Anatolian begs to attempt again 
the fortunes of war. This pendulum-like pattern of military action, enforced 
upon the Ottoman sultans, was a major factor in inducing them to turn 
from the first into the second stage of conquest in both the Balkans and 
Anatolia. 

Yet, campaigns in Anatolia presented some particularly complex prob- 
lems. First, for the Ottoman state, the gaza, the ideal of continuous Holy 
War against infidel Christianity in Europe, was a fundamental principle 
and a mode of life. It was elevated to an individual religious duty, almost 
as the fifth “pillar of Islam” (rukn al-Islam). Campaigning in the east only 
diverted the Ottomans from this obligation. Second, the Ottomans were 
not enthusiastic in fighting their fellow Muslims, since the Shari‘a prohib- 
its the shedding of blood of one Muslim against another. Third, the en- 
slavement of the enemy—a major motivation for the Ottoman gazis—could 
not be applied to Muslims.’ Fourth, the Turkman principalities of Anatolia, 
unlike the Balkan states, were not an ideal campaign target in view of the 
relative scarcity of plunder and booty. The gdazis, who in accordance with 
the Shari‘a collected four-fifths of the booty (ganima), would naturally 
not be attracted to wage war against them. The fifth and last problem, the 
Ottoman expeditions in mountainous Anatolia were always physically more 
difficult than those in the west. 


Early Ottoman-Mamluk Confrontation 


Mamluk interest in the rising power of the Ottoman gdazi principality is 
evident in the geographic work of Ahmad ibn Fadlallah al-‘Umari (d. 749/ 
1349), Masalik al-Absar fi Mamalik al-Amsar. The Mamluk writer is 
acquainted with the campaigns against the Byzantines undertaken by 
Orhan, whom he refers to as Sahib of Bursa.'° This title was picked up by 


® Although the Koran does not specifically prescribe so, since the early history of Islam the 
prohibition of enslavement among Muslims was adherred to. Reuben Levy, The Social Structure 
of Islam (Cambridge, 1971), 75. In later days, the Ottomans carried off Shi‘ite Safavids of Iran 
and their Kizilbas allies in Anatolia into slavery. Their reason, however, for doing so was that 
they regarded them as heretics living beyond the true, Sunni Dar al-Islam. 

© Ahmad ibn Fadlallah al-‘Umari, Masalik al-Absar fi Mamalik al-Amsar, ed. Franz Taeschner, 
Al-‘Umaris Bericht tiber Anatolian (Leipzig, 1929), 22, 41-42. 
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another Mamluk encyclopaedist, Ahmad al-Kalkashandi, who made 
use of ‘Umari’s work and included in his compilation, Subh al-A‘sha, 
some letters exchanged with the Ottoman rulers, particularly with Sultan 
Bayezid I. In one of the Mamluk royal letters, he was referred to as “Zahir 
al-Mulik wa-l-Salatin, Hakim al-Bilad al-Rimiyya, Sahib Bursa wa- 
Kaysariyya, Sayf Amir al-Muw’minin” (Preeminent of Kings and Sultans, 
Ruler of the Land of Rum, Overlord of Bursa and Kayseri, Sword of the 
Commander of the Faithful)."! 

However, the first Ottoman ruler who made direct contact with the 
Mamluks was Murad I, whose envoy visited Cairo in Shawwal 767/June 
1366 pledging to assist the Mamluks with battleships in their campaign 
against Cyprus. Fifteen years later, in 783/1381, Murad sent invitations to 
his neighboring Muslim rulers for the betrothal of his son, Prince Bayezid, 
with the daughter of Germiyan Beg. A Mamluk ambassador attended the 
ceremony and exchanged presents with the Ottoman sultan. Another good- 
will mission from Egypt came to the Ottoman court in 788/1386, carrying 
gifts and congratulations to Murad for his remarkable victories. This time, 
the Ottoman ruler was referred to in the letter as “Sultan al-Guzat wa-l- 
Mujahidin’”’ (Sultan of the Warriors and Champions of Islam). The Mamluk 
mission returned to Cairo escorted by an Ottoman embassy headed by 
Salah-al-Din al-Katib.!” 

Mamluk relations with Murad’s successor, Bayezid I, were initially 
friendly. In early 793/1391, Sultan al-Zahir Sayf-al-Din Barkuk (784-91, 
792-801/1382—-89, 1390-99) requested from Bayezid to intercede with 
the Genoese in Kafa who had detained Mamluk merchants. It should be 
remembered that the purchased mamluks from south Russia were com- 
monly transported from their homelands via the Genoese colonies on the 
Black Sea coast and Constantinople. In his reply, dated 6 Shawwal 793/6 
September 1391, Bayezid reported that as a result of his diplomatic ef- 
forts the Genoese released the Mamluk merchants and their money and 
assured him that Muslim merchants were free to trade in their land. Bayezid 
expressed his hope that “the two sultanates be as two souls in one body 
and two hands in one arm.”!? Barkuk’s response was very cordial, express- 
ing gratitude for the Ottoman help.'* In another letter, Bayezid turned to 
the ‘Abbasid Caliph in Cairo with a request for a diploma of investiture 


'"' Kalkashandi, 8:13, 119, 223-24. 

'2 For early Ottoman-Mamluk contacts, see Walter Bjorkman, “Die friihesten Tiirkische- 
aigyptischen beziehung im 14 jahrundert,” in Mélanges Fuad Koépriilii (Istanbul, 1953), 59-61. 
13, Ahmed Feridiin Beg, Miinseat al-Selatin, vol. 1 (Istanbul, 1274—75/1857-59), 114-115. 

4 Tbid., 1:115-16. 
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titling him officially as “Sultan of Rum.” He evidently felt that his pre- 
eminency in Anatolia justified the adoption of this important dignity which 
would recognize him as the legitimate heir to the Seljuk dominions in 
Anatolia. Although a nominal caliph, the fact that the granting of this 
diploma needed approval from the Mamluk sultan enhanced the impor- 
tance of the title in the eyes of all other Muslim rulers. Sultan Barkuk 
might have been reluctant to give Bayezid approval, unless he felt that the 
ties with him had to be strengthened in view of the growing menace 
of Timur in the east and that a military unity between all Muslim coun- 
tries of Antolia would be necessary under such circumstances. Thus, in 
Rabi‘ II 794/February 1392, Barkuk dispatched to the Ottoman court the 
Governor of Karak, Husam-al-Din Hasan al-Kujkuni, with the desired di- 
ploma of investiture to Bayezid. Upon Mamluk request, Bayezid ceased 
his war preparations against ‘Ala-l-Din Beg of Karaman and Kadi Burhan- 
al-Din of Sivas. Amir Kujkuni returned to Cairo in Zu-l-Ka‘da 795/ 
September 1392 along with Ottoman ambassadors who delivered Bayezid’s 
request for a physician to treat his illness. Shams-al-Din Muhammad ibn 
Muhammad al-Sagir was assigned for this task and went to the Ottoman 
court.'° 

In 796/1394 Timur crossed the Tigris into Mesopotamia and captured 
Tabriz, Mosul, Mardin, and Amid (today Diyarbekir) from the Karakoyunlu 
(Black Sheep) and Artukid Turkmans, who had arisen from the ruins of 
the IIhanid Empire. (The Karakoyunlu confederation estabished itself in 
eastern Anatolia and northern Iran with its capital at Van, whereas the 
Artukid dynasty maintained only a shaky independence in the Diyarbekir- 
Mardin region.) Timur’s invasion into Anatolia posed a direct threat to 
both the Ottomans and the Mamluks. In Sha‘ban/June that year, envoys 
of Sultan Bayezid, Tohtamis Han of the Golden Horde and Burhan-al-Din 
arrived in Cairo with a proposal for an alliance against Timur. They found 
Barkuk to be receptive. But Timur, in the meantime, had disappeared to 
the north without offering battle. 

Two years later, in 798/1396, another Ottoman ambassador, Kadi Zayn- 
al-Din Safar-Shah b.‘Abdullah al-Rumi, was sent with a similar task of 
strengthening Ottoman-Mamluk relations. A Mamluk ambassador, Amir 
Tolu min ‘Ali-Shah, was immediately sent to Bursa to finalize the terms 
of a joint defense and alliance between the two countries. He returned to 


'5 On the exchange of diplomatic embassies between Bayezid I and Barkuk, see Tekindag, 
Berkuk, 101-2. For the title “Sultan of Rum,” see P. Wittek, “Le Sultan de Rum,” Annuaire de 
l'Institut Oriental 6 (Brussles, 1938). 
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Cairo with the news of Ottoman victory in Nicopolis which secured 
Bayezid’s great fame as a gazi throughout the Muslim world. In Ramadan 
799/May 1397, while receiving an Ottoman envoy bearing the feth-name 
of Nicopolis and a gift of eight high-ranking Christian prisoners of war, 
Barkuk confessed to the Chief Kadi of Egypt Ibn-Haldun: “I am not fear- 
ing Timur who seeks war against anyone, but of the Ottoman Sultan who 
obtained a high reputation in the Islamic world.”!® 

Indeed, his concern was soon realized, for a few months later, in 800/ 
1397, Bayezid, heartened by his great victory, occupied Karaman. Only 
one year later, in 801/1398, he eliminated the entire state of Burhan-al- 
Din. Stirred by both the disarray in the Mamluk state caused by the death 
of Barkuk in 802/1399 and the news that Timur was involved in a major 
invasion of India, Bayezid resumed his conquests. He conquered the 
Mamluk vassal principality of Dulkadir, with the towns of Elbistan and 
Maras and the Mamluk town of Malatya. He then took Erzinjan and Kemah 
from Muttahartan Beg, thus establishing the upper valley of the Euphrates 
as the far-eastern border of the Ottoman Empire. With this series of con- 
quests, Bayezid was simultaneously waging war against the Mamluk sul- 
tan, then the most powerful Muslim ruler, and encroaching on Timur’s 
sphere of influence. While the Mamluks remained intact, the reappearance 
of Timur in eastern Anatolia in 803/1400 made the clash between him 
and the Ottomans inevitable. Following the defeat by Timur of Bayezid’s 
son, Prince Siileyman, and the capture of Sivas, an Ottoman ambassador 
arrived in Cairo carrying an urgent message from Bayezid requesting 
military assistance from the new Mamluk sultan Faraj (803—15/1400—-12). 
This time, however, the request was totally rejected by the Mamluk grand 
amirs who announced: “Now he [Bayezid] is ready to be our friend; but 
when our master al-Zahir Barkuk died, he marched against our land and 
took Malatya from us; he is not our friend; let him defend his own land; 
we will defend ours and our subjects.””!” 

Mamluk neutrality, however, did not prevent Timur (during Muharram- 
Rabi‘ I 803/September-November 1400), from sacking Syria with Malatya, 
Ayntab, Aleppo, and Damascus. Finally, in Zi-l-Hijja 804/July 1402, af- 
ter a year and a half of maneuvering on both sides, the two powerful armies 
of Timur and Bayezid clashed at the plain of Cubuk, outside of Ankara. 
The Ottoman army was routed and Bayezid himself was taken captive." 


'© Tekindag, Berkuk, 94, 100-104. 

'7 Tbn-Tagribirdi, Nujum, 7:33-34. 

'8 On Timur’s invasion of Anatolia and the final Battle of Ankara, see M.M. Alexandrescu- 
Dersca, La Campagne de Timur en Anatolie (Bucharest, 1942); T. Yilmaz Oztuna, 1402 Ankara 
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Consequently, the Ottoman Empire, which Bayezid had tried forcefully 
and determinately to put together out of vassal principalities in both 
Anatolia and the Balkans, collapsed. Mamluk historian Ibn-Tagribirdi, in 
his comment on the fatal results of Timur’s invasion, criticizes the Mamluk 
rejection of Bayezid’s appeal for alliance and unpreparedness in Egypt to 
confront Timur. In his view, had the Mamluk sultan joined Bayezid and 
aided him with the Egyptian and Syrian armies, they may have defied 
Timur and saved the territories of both from impending disaster.!” 


Karaman and Dulkadir: Bones of Contention (1401-63) 


Timur’s subjugation of Anatolia at the turn of the 8th/14th and 9th/15th 
centuries altered the political development in this area and may be said to 
have opened a new chapter in the history of Ottoman-Mamluk relations 
and inter-Anatolian relations in general. The anarchy which followed 
Timur’s invasion shook both the Ottoman and Mamluk empires. For a 
decade the two countries were plagued by political disorder which pre- 
vented the possibility of maintaining normal relations. But, unlike the 
Mamluk Empire, whose only Syrian portion plunged into chaos, the en- 
tire Ottoman Empire lay shattered. The old Turkman principalities were 
revived by Timur and the Ottoman lands in Anatolia were restored to what 
they had been on Bayezid’s accession. 

In the new political makeup of Anatolia, Karaman, which restored its 
former possessions and even occupied the Mamluk Cilician town of Tar- 
sus, assumed a preeminent position. This preeminancy, however, was short 
lived. As soon as the great division in the house of ‘Osman (that erupted 
on Timur’s death in 807/1405), came to an end in 816/1413 with Mehmed 
Celebi’s emergence as the sole Ottoman ruler, a new period of Ottoman 
imperialism, albeit a cautious one, was begun. The Turkman principality 
of Mentese was forced to accept Ottoman suzerainty and Karaman was 
compelled to hand over the disputable lake areas of Beysehir, Aksehir, 
and Seydisehir (817/1414). Karamanid attempts to retake these towns in 
the following year (818/1415) resulted in Ottoman occupation of Konya 
and the capture of Karaman’s ruler Mehmed Beg and his son, Mustafa’. 
Their lives, however, were spared in return for an oath that they would 


Muharebesi (Istanbul, 1941); and Gustav Rollof, “Die Schlacht bei Angora,” Historische Zeitschrift 
161 (1943). 
'9 Tbn-Tagribirdi, Najum, 7:33—34. 
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never again break the peace, and Mehmed Beg was reinstated in Koyna. 
This policy of conciliation toward Karaman was largely determined by 
the need to satisfy two powerful neighbors: one, Timur’s son and succes- 
sor, Shahruh (807-—50/1405—47), ruler of Iran from Azarbayjan to Khorasan, 
who threatened anyone who might attempt to reverse the situation which 
his father had established in Anatolia; and the other, the Mamluk Sultan 
al-Mu’ayyad Shayh al-Muhmidi (815—24/1412—21), who like all Mamluk 
rulers, insisted that Karaman remain a buffer, preferably under Mamluk 
suzerainty. Moreover, in the face of the Shahruhid menace, the Ottomans 
were compelled to keep the status quo in Karaman in order to maintain 
good relations with the Mamluks. The need to keep the trade route be- 
tween the two empires open was not less important. The official contact 
between the Ottoman and Mamluk courts resumed in 818/1415, when 
Sultan Mehmed I sent his ambassador, Kadi Kiwam-al-Mulk Walidin, to 
Cairo with gifts and a formal apology to al-Mu’ayyad Shayh for the delay 
in congratulating his accession to the Mamluk throne. In the letter, dated 
Zu-l-Hijja 817/February 1415, Mehmed requested “to renew the old 
friendly ties” between the two countries.”? A Mamluk ambassador, Kurtbay 
al-Hassaki, was sent a few months later in Sha‘ban 818/October 1415, along 
with Mehmed’s ambassador, carrying gifts and a letter to Mehmed that 
confirmed the friendship between the two countries and requested that the 
correspondence between the two rulers continue.”! 

Also the Dulkadirids took advantage of the political anarchy in Syria to 
escape Mamluk hegemony and to create ties with their new neighbors, 
the Ottomans. Nasir-al-Din Mehmed Beg of Dulkadir, who was installed 
on the throne by Bayezid I in 800/1398 in the place of his uncle Sha‘ban 
Suli Beg (788—800/1386—1398), gave one of his daughters in marriage to 
Mehmed Celebi and in 815/1412 sent troops to assist him against his 
brother Musa. Later, to avoid confrontation with the new powerful sultan 
al-Mu’yyad Shayh, Nasir-al-Din Beg paid him allegiance. The restoration 
of Mamluk suzerainty over Dulkadir undoubtedly contributed to the im- 
provement in Ottoman-Mamluk relations. 

Peace between the Mamluks and the Karamanids also seemed to be 
restored in 820/1417, when Mehmed Beg of Karaman accepted Mamluk 
suzerainty and sent his envoy Muslih-al-Din to Cairo with the keys of 
Tarsus. A Mamluk envoy, one Zayn-al-Din, was sent to Konya to confirm 
the friendly relations with the Karamanids and a Mamluk amir was 


0 Feridiin Beg, 1:137—38. 
21 Tbid., 1:138-39. 
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appointed over Tarsus. Before long, however, Mehmed resumed the hos- 
tilities against the Mamluks and recaptured Tarsus with the help of the 
Ramadanids. When Mehmed Beg refused to return the town in 822/1419, 
a Mamluk punitive expedition under the command of al-Mu’ayyad Shayh’s 
son, Ibrahim, retook it by force and sacked the Karamanid territory, in- 
cluding Konya, Eregli, and Nigde. Mehmed Beg’s brother ‘Ali Beg, who 
found refuge earlier in Egypt, was invested on the Karamanid throne, while 
Nasir-al-Din Beg of Dulkadir, who took part in the expedition at the side 
of the Mamluks, was given Kayseri. As soon as the Mamluks withdrew, 
Mehmed Beg tried to regain Kayseri, but was defeated by the Dulkadirids. 
His son, Mustafa’, was killed in the battle and he himself was captured 
and sent prisoner to Cairo. Sultan Mehmed I, in a message taken in 
Shawwal 822/October 1419 by his ambassador to the Mamluk court, Hajj 
Hayr-al-Din Halil Beg, greeted al-Mu’ayyad Shayh for “expelling the 
enemies of God [i.e., the Karamanids] who are seeking to destroy Dar al- 
Islam, kill Muslims and subjugate them.” He confirmed the friendship and 
harmony between the two sultanates and asked to facilitate commercial 
transit between the two countries.” 

It did not take long for Mehmed I to change his policy on the Karamanid 
problem. Ibrahim Beg, one of Mehmed Beg’s sons, appealed for Ottoman 
help against his uncle, ‘Ali Beg, who was supported by the Mamluks. 
Despite efforts by a Mamluk embassy, Ibrahim Beg accepted the Otto- 
man assistance and succeeded in driving ‘Ali Beg back to his base in Nigde. 
Thus, this was the first time since the Interregnum period of 807—16/1405- 
13 that the Ottomans challenged the traditional guardianship the Mamluks 
had over Karaman and used the rivalries within the Karamanid ruling 
family to put their own candidate on the throne against that of the Mamluks. 
Unwilling to accept this setback, the Mamluks, upon the death of al- 
Mu’ayyad Shayh in 824/1421, released Mehmed Beg and reinstated him 
on the throne as their vassal. Mehmed Beg had no difficulty reestablish- 
ing his authority over his dominion and before long turned his energy 
against the Ottomans. Taking advantage of the struggle of the newly 
crowned Ottoman Sultan Murad II (824—-55/1421-51) with his uncle 
Mustafa’, Mehmed Beg, at the suggestion of ‘Osman Beg of Teke, be- 
sieged the seaport of Antalia, then controlled by the Ottomans, but was 
shot to death there in 826/1423. 

The conflict, which came into the open between the Ottomans and the 


22 Ibid., 1:157-58. Sultan al-Mu’yyad Shayh’s reply, dated 27 Safar 824/3 March 1421, ar- 
rived in the Ottoman captial after Mehmed’s death. See Ibid, 1:158-59. 
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Mamluks over Karaman and involved the neighboring Turkman princi- 
palities, reveals a certain pattern of balance of power which was to repeat 
itself with some modifications in the following decades. In this pattern, 
Karaman, caught between the rival claims of the Ottomans and the 
Mamluks, tried to maintain its independence by shifting its alignment from 
one rival power to another. Dulkadir was a counterweight used alternately 
by the Mamluks and the Ottomans to prevent Karaman from upsetting the 
local equilibrium. Their intervention in such internal dynastic rivalries 
became a common practice aimed at keeping the balance of power in the 
region from being disturbed. This pattern of competition thus marked a 
new stage in Ottoman-Mamluk relations. 

Upon the death of Mehmed Beg, his brother, ‘Ali Beg, endeavored again 
to establish his authority over Karaman, but his rule was short-lived. Unable 
to fight against Ibrahim Beg, he retreated in Nigde, leaving the succession 
to be disputed between Ibrahim Beg, who was aided by Murad II and 
related to him by marriage to his sister, and his brother, ‘Isa Beg, cham- 
pioned by the newly enthorned Mamluk Sultan Barsbay (825—41/1422-— 
38). Taking advantage of the civil strife, or perhaps responding to Mamluk 
request, Nasir-al-Din of Dulkadir invaded the Karamanid territory as far 
as Develi (Develi-Karahisar) and Aksaray and eventually withdrew. This 
-did not seem to affect the power struggle in Karaman, where Ibrahim Beg 
succeeded in defeating his brother and driving him into refuge with the 
Mamluks. Remarkably, this course of events repeated itself in 1464, fol- 
lowing Ibrahim Beg’s death. 

When Ibrahim Beg, the new energetic ruler of Karaman, placed him- 
self under Mamluk protection and resumed the traditional policy of 
hositility towards the Ottomans, Ottoman-Mamluk rivalry became inten- 
sified. For the first time, the Ottomans made an alliance with Dulkadir, 
using it as a counter-weight against the Mamluk-Karamanid axis. The 
dispute came into the open in 837/1433 when two of Murad’s cousins, 
Stileyman and his sister Fatima Sehzade, took refuge in Cairo. The Mamluk 
sultan Barsbay treated them generously and rejected Murad’s requests to 
surrender them. In the same year, while Murad was facing a growing 
opposition in the western front by an anti-Ottoman league championed by 
Hungary, Ibrahim Beg, in agreement with the Hungarians, captured the 
entire Hamid territory with the towns of Egirdir and Isparta. Murad was 
unable to respond immediately because, in 838/1435, the Timurid army 
had invaded eastern Anatolia as far as Erzinjan, pursuing the Karakoyunlu 
chief Iskender, ruler of Tabriz. Murad would not take the risk of timing 
his expedition against Karaman with the Timurids lurking nearby. But as 
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soon as the Timurid forces withdrew, Murad marched against the Kara- 
manids, recaptured the territory of Hamid with the Beysehir lake area, and 
drove Ibrahim Beg out of Konya. He had also planned to give the Kara- 
manid territory to ‘Isa Beg, who earlier had gone over to the Ottomans, 
but in response to Barsbay’s call for a Mamluk-Ottoman alliance against 
the Timurids, Murad made peace with Ibrahim Beg on the condition that 
the western part of the Hamid territory remain under Ottoman rule. This 
arrangement, no doubt facilitated by the Shahruhid threat from the east, 
satisfied the Mamluks, who had feared that the investiture of ‘Isa Beg as 
vassal of the Ottomans would threaten their own interests in the region 
and open the door for the elimination of Karaman as a buffer between the 
two empires. 

This arrangement, however, did not please Ibrahim Beg who, in return, 
received the approval of Barsbay to attack the Dulkadirids, who now co- 
operated with the Ottomans. Turning his unappeased ambitions against 
Nasir-al-Din Mehmed Beg, Ibrahim Beg captured the disputable town of 
Kayseri and other fortresses in its vicinity (Develi-Karahisar, Uc-Hisar and 
Urgiib). Once Mehmed Beg’s appeal, in Jumada II 840/December 1436, 
for Ottoman help was welcomed by Murad, Ottoman contingents under 
the Sanjakbegis (district commanders) of Amasya and Tokat joined forces 
with the Dulkadirids and retook Kayseri and the surrounding countryside 
from the Karamanids. ‘Isa Beg, brother of Ibrahim Beg, was killed while 
fighting on the Ottoman side. Upon receiving this news, Barsbay, in 
Ramadan 840/March 1437, assembled his advisory council and decided 
to send the governors of Syria to help Ibrahim Beg. No doubt, Ottoman 
military assistance to Dulkadir was more than the Mamluks could toler- 
ate. However, before the crisis escalated and turned into a military clash, 
both Ottoman and Mamluk sultans settled their differences two months 
later, in Zu-l-Ka‘da/May.” The peace settlement, which was cemented by 
Barsbay’s marriage to the Ottoman exile princess, Fatima Sehzade (now 
named Hund Sehzade), in effect recognized the pre-crisis situation. Mamluk 
suzerainty over Dulkadir and Karaman was recognized, and the buffer belt 
on their northern frontier was preserved. To restore harmony with the 
Dulkadirids, Barsbay turned over to them Harput, east of Malatya, which 
was surrendered by the Akkoyunlu Turkmans. Mamluk-Dulkadirid 
relations further improved under the new Mamluk Sultan al-Zahir Abu- 
Sa‘id Cakmak (842-57/1438-53), who was visited in 843/1440 by Nasir- 


23 On the 1436-37 crisis in Ottoman-Mamluk relations, see Shihab-al-Din Abt-1l-Fad] Ibn-Hajar 
al-‘Askalani, Inbd’ al-Gumr bi-Abna al-‘Umr, ed. Hasan Habashi, vol. 3 (Cairo, 1972), passim. 
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al-Din Beg and given one of his daughters for marriage. 

Sultan Cakmak remained on friendly terms with the Ottomans. In 
Jumada I 842/November 1438, two months after he seized power in Cairo, 
he sent a cordial letter to Sultan Murad via his envoy Iskendemir al- 
Hassaki. In the letter, Cakmak referred to his order to the governors of 
Syria to keep good neighborly relations with Prince Ahmed Celebi in 
Amasya and moreover, he asked to facilitate the passage through Otto- 
man territory of his agents carrying off purchased mamliks to Egypt. To 
consolidate good relations with the Ottomans, Cakmak married Hund 
Sehzade, widowed by the death of Barsbay. The correspondence that fol- 
lowed between Murad and Cakmak attests to the friendly relations between 
them. In 843/1439, Murad sent a letter with gifts in the hand of his envoy 
Walad Beg. The letter confirmed the friendship and good neighborly rela- 
tions with the Mamluks and congratulated Cakmak upon his enthronement. 
It also included the feth-name of Semendria and Transylvania (Erdel).”° 

After seven years of truce between the Ottomans and the Karamanids, 
Ibrahim Beg, spurred on by a defeat of Ottoman Rumelian forces in 
Transylvania, resumed large scale hostilities beyond the Ottoman border. 
In 846/1442, Karamanid forces under the command of his son-in-law, 
Turgud-oglu Hasan Beg, penetrated deep into Ottoman territory, plunder- 
ing and devastating Ankara, Bey-Pazan, Kiitahya, Afyon Karahisar and 
Bolvadin, and occupying the western part of Hamid. Murad was forced to 
leave Rumelia for Anatolia just when he was needed to counter the ef- 
fects of the Hungarian victory and drive the Karamanids back. But news 
of a subsequent invasion by a combined Hungarian and Serbian army into 
the Balkans forced Murad to stop the campaign and accept the peace of- 
fer by Ibrahim Beg through the intercession of his wife, Murad’s sister. 
Murad then returned hastily from Anatolia, a move which encouraged 
Ibrahim Beg to threaten a new attack. 

At this critical situation, Murad returned to a conciliatory policy: he 
signed a treaty with Hungary and the Despotate of Serbia at Edirne on 24 
Safar 848/12 June 1444 and launched a punitive expedition against 
Karaman. To legalize the expedition, Murad obtained a legal ruling (Turk. 
fetva; Ar. fatwa) from the ‘ulama’ of Egypt, which may indicate that the 
Mamluk court gave its consent to this expedition. Ibrahim Beg immedi- 
ately sued for peace and, through the mediations of the Molla Sari Ya‘kub, 


4 Feridiin Beg, 1:200—201. 
> Ibid., 1:202-5. For Cakmak’s reply, dated 20 Zi-l-Hijja 843/24 May 1440, see Ibid., 
1:205-7. 
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a native of Karaman, a treaty was signed at Yenisehir in which the east- 
ern portion of Hamid with Aksehir, Beysehir, Seydisehir, and the Okluk 
fortress were ceded to the Karamanids.” At this turning point Murad, 
believing that the empire’s eastern and western frontiers were secured, 
abdicated voluntarily in favor of his son Mehmed (summer 848/August 
1444). An Ottoman ambassador arrived in Cairo on 3 Shawwal 848/13 
January 1445 to announce Sultan Mehmed II’s accession. Similarly, after 
defeating the combined Hungarian and Wallachian army at Varna on 10 
November 1444, Murad sent a feth-name to Cakmak along with gifts, 
slaves, and precious garments. 

In the following period, during Mehmed II’s first sultanate (848—50/ 
1444-46) and Murad II’s second sultanate (850—55/1446—-51), the Otto- 
mans were at peace with the Karamanids. Despite European attempts to 
enlist Ibrahim Beg for a joint attack against the Ottomans, Ibrahim Beg 
undertook no new military venture against the Ottomans (who campaigned 
on the European front against Hunyadi of Hungary at Varna in 848/1444 
and at Kossovo in 852/1448, against the Despots of the Morea in 850/ 
1446, and against Iskender Beg (Scanderbeg) of Albania in 852/1448 and 
854/1450). As a matter of fact, Ibrahim Beg, in fulfillment of the vassal 
terms of the Yenisehir Treaty, sent a reinforcement to join the Ottoman 
army battling at Kossovo in 852/1448. 

The Ottomans were now threatened by increased tension on their far 
northeastern border, where Jahanshah Karakoyunlu—after the death of 
Shahruh—invaded the Timurids’ western provinces and attacked their 
allies, the Akkoyunlu Turkmans, who had established a rival entity east 
of the Euphrates River with its capital at Diyarbekir. Left without their 
Timurid protector, the Akkoyunlus in 854/1450 lost Erzinjan, Terjan, and 
Bayburt to the Karakoyunlus, causing the disruption of the important Tokat- 
Erzinjan-Tabriz trade route. These political and economic disturbances 
induced Murad II to form an alliance with his old protégés, the Dulkadirids, 
by marrying Mehmed in 854/1450 to Sitt Hatun, the daughter of the 
Dulkadirid ruler Siileyman Beg. Under such a marriage-alliance, which 
extended Ottoman influence into eastern Anatolia, the principality of 
Dulkadir was expected, in the event of Karamanid hostilities on the Otto- 
man border, to open a second front on the Karamanids’ rear, and to con- 
tain attacks by the Karakoyunlus on the Ottoman border. 

Good relations and communications between the Ottomans and the 


6 For the text of the Treaty of Yenisehir, see IL.H. Uzungarsili, “Karaman Ogullan vesikalarindan 
Ibrahim Bey’in Karaman emareti vakfiyesi,” Belleten 1 (1937): 120-21. 
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Mamluks continued. Soon after his second and definitive accession to the 
throne, in Muharram 855/February 1451, Sultan Mehmed II sent an am- 
bassador to Cakmak announcing his enthronement. The Ottoman am- 
bassador was escorted back to Edirne by a Mamluk ambassador carrying 
congratulations to the new sultan. Also concerned with the development 
in his eastern frontier, Mehmed ordered the border forces of the be- 
glerbeglik of Rum to launch a punitive attack upon “those sabotageurs 
(mufsidin) who spread mischief (fasdd) by cutting off the trade routes of 
the Muslims.” Learning of this news in a message by Mehmed, Cakmak, 
who himself was disturbed by the disruption of the Erzingan-Aleppo trade 
route, sent a letter of gratitude to Mehmed via the hand of Walidin Yahshi 
Beg urging him to continue this useful communication between the two 
countries. Mehmed’s reply, sent on 2 Safar 856/23 February 1452, was 
one of acclaim and praise to Cakmak confirming the faithful and firm ties 
between the two countries and reporting as to what happened to their 
common enemy, Shahruh, and his dominions.”’ 

The death of Murad II and the second accession of Mehmed II to the 
throne stirred new desires among the Karamanids, as among other adver- 
saries of the Ottomans in the Balkans, to launch a new offensive against 
the new sultan whom they believed to be weak and incapable.” Their 
memory of the political reverses in the Ottoman state, following Murad 
II’s abdication and during Mehmed II’s first sultanate, was still fresh. 
Ibrahim Beg, who had never ceased to aspire to the recapture of Karaman’s 
old possessions in central Anatolia, sent pretenders to foment a revolt in 
the old Ottoman-dominated petty principalities of Germiyan, Aydin, and 
Mentese, occupied the province of Hamid, and attacked the coastal petty 
emirate of Alaiye in the Gulf of Anatalya. Mehmed II’s stature and capa- 
bility, however, were misjudged. He succeeded in securing the western 
frontier and while moving to eliminate the Karamanid threat, Ishak Pasa, 
then beglerbegi of Anatolia, repulsed the Karamanids from the Hamid 
territory and retook Aksehir and Beysehir. When Mehmed took the field 
in person and joined the army in reaching Aksehir, Ibrahim Beg sued for 
peace. Mehmed, who was threatened by the Byzantines to unleash the 
pretender Orhan Celebi, then resident in Constantinople, and who had 
pressing matters to take care of in the Balkans, accepted Ibrahim Beg’s 
peace overture. Although their treaty confirmed the vassal status of the 


27 Feridin Beg, 1:258—61. 
78 On the reign of Sultan Mehmed II, see the detailed work of Halil Inalcik, JA, s.v. 
“Mehmed II.” 
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Karamanids, still, as a precautionary measure, Mehmed II moved the 
seat of the beglerbegi of Anatolia from Ankara to Kiitahya, whence 
better military roads led to Konya and the disputable Aksehir-Beysehir 
region, and left Ishak Pasa with the task of suppressing any revolts that 
might arise while the Ottomans were preparing for the conquest of 
Constantinople. 

In Jumada I 857/May 1453, Constantinople fell to Ottoman hands and 
news of this remarkable victory spread to all corners of the Muslim world. 
Following the practice of his predecessors, Mehmed, now called Fatih 
(Conqueror), sent Ottoman deputations carrying feth-names as well as 
Greek slaves and booty to the leading eastern Muslim potentates, includ- 
ing the Mamluk Sultan of Egypt, the Karakoyunlu ruler of Iran, the Sul- 
tan of Tunis, the King of Granada, and to lesser rulers such as the Beg of 
Karaman and the Sharif of Mecca. Great rejoicing greeted the Ottoman 
victory in Cairo where an Ottoman envoy, a certain Jalal-al-Din al-Kabuni, 
arrived on 23 Shawwal 857/27 October 1453 with gifts, including two 
prisoners of war from among the leading personages of Constantinople. 
In the feth-name, delivered to the newly enthroned Sultan Malik al-Ashraf 
Sayf-al-Din Inal (854-65/1453-61), Mehmed conceded to him the mis- 
sion of “reviving the duty of pilgrimage,” reserving for himself the com- 
mandment of “waging the holy wars of gaza and jihad.”” Inal treated the 
Ottoman envoy with honors and sent Amir Ahur Sani Yarshbay al-Inali 
al-Mu’ayyadi to Edirne to congratulate Mehmed on his great triumph and 
“to confirm the bonds of amity and love and strengthen the ties of alliance 
and friendship” between the two states.*° The return of Yarshbay to Cairo 
on 6 Sha‘ban 858/1 August 1454, with a robe of honor and a report of 
excellent treatment given by Sultan Mehmed, was an indication to the state 
of friendly relations between the two Muslim countries. 

Ibrahim Beg, alarmed by Mehmed’s imperialist policy and conquests 
and concerned with the possibility that Mehmed might transfer his ener- 
gies to Anatolia, appealed for Sultan Inal’s protection. In a letter sent with 
an envoy (arriving at Cairo on 17 Muharram 859/7 January 1455), Ibrahim 
Beg complained about Mehmed’s protective policy toward the Greek 
Orthodox Church in Istanbul. Inal, on the other hand, disregarding 
Ibrahim’s complaint, showed no respect to his envoy and sent him a harsh 


9 Feridin Beg, 1:228-31. It was also recorded in Abi-al-Mahasin Yusuf Ibn-Tagribirdi, 
Hawaddis al-Duhir fi Mada al-Ayyam wa-l-Shuhur, ed. William Popper, University of California 
Pulications in Semitic Philology, 8 (Berkeley, 1930-31). 

30 Inal’s reply, dated 20 Zi-l-Ka‘da 857/22 November 1453, is recorded in Feridin Beg, 
1:231-32. 
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reply.*! This reaction was in conformity with the Mamluk policy of culti- 
vating friendship with the Ottomans, whose power and influence grew with 
each conquest in Europe. It was in accordance with this policy that Inal 
honorably received the envoy of Mehmed, the same Jalal-al-Din al-Kabuni, 
who arrived in Cairo on 18 Jumada I 860/24 April 1456 with a feth-name 
of Serbia as well as prisoners of war and booty for the sultan. In addition, 
a Mamluk ambassador, the Muhtasib (market inspector) of Cairo Kanibay 
al-Yusufi al-Mihmandari, accompanied the Ottoman envoy to Istanbul in 
a mission to strengthen the relations between the two major Muslim pow- 
ers.*2 A crusading threat to the Muslim dominions, which was growing 
collaterally with Ottoman military successes, provided fertile ground for 
Ottoman-Mamluk cooperation. The papacy’s efforts to enlist the Chris- 
tian rulers to join a crusade against the “anti-Christ” conqueror of 
Constantinople started to bear fruit, and in 860/1456, while the Ottoman 
army was launching a major attack on Belgrade, a papal squadron, in- 
cluding some Aragonese vessels, set sail. Rumor then spread in Egypt that 
this fleet, operating in the waters of the Levant, was going to raid defense- 
less Muslim shores from Anatolia as far as Alexandria. It was against this 
background that the Ottomans and the Mamluks, in common fear of a threat 
by crusading attack and particularly due to Mamluk anxiety over its tribu- 
tary island of Cyprus, made an alliance. 

Ibrahim Beg, offended by Sultan Inal, decided to turn his unappeased 
ambitions against the Mamluks by occupying the Cilician plain with Adana, 
Tarsus, and Giilek in the summer of 860/1456. As soon as the winter sea- 
son ended, an Egyptian expeditionary force left Cairo for the north, joined 
forces with the armies of Damascus and Aleppo, and proceeded towards 
Karaman. During Rajab-Sha‘ban 861/June—July 1457, the Mamluk forces 
launched a large-scale offensive deep into the Karamanid territory, cap- 
turing and ravaging several towns, destroying many villages, and taking 
numerous captives. Ibrahim Beg, preferring not to resist the Mamluk army, 
withdrew with his notables and treasury to inaccessible fortresses. His 
desire to follow his predecessors’ continued attempts to capture Cilicia 
proved to be costly again. A few months later, his ambassadors arrived in 
Cairo (28 Jumada I 862/13 April 1458) bearing a formal request of 
forgiveness and acknowledgement of Mamluk suzerainty. Sultan Inal 


3! Tbn-Tagribirdi (Hawddis 1:221), gives the text of Ibrahim beg’s letter to Sultan Inal. 

32 The text of the feth-name and Inal’s reply are recorded in Ibn-Tagribirdi, Hawddis 1:221. 
The feth-name, dated 2 Zi-l-Hijja 859/13 November 1455, has been published by Necati Lugal 
and Adnan Erzi, “Fatih Sultan Mehmed’in muhtelif seferlerine ait fetih-nameleri,” in /stanbul 
Enstitiisii Dergisi 2 (1956): 170-73. 
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pardoned him and dispatched Aydaki al-Ashrafi al-Hassaki to Karaman 
along with the Karamanid ambassadors in order to confirm the peace be- 
tween the two countries. 

The friendship between Mehmed the Conqueror and the Mamluks lasted 
as long as Ottoman conquests concentrated in the west against Christian 
Europe. But when Mehmed turned his energy to the east and, in 865/1461, 
annexed to his enlarging empire the Comneni Greek Kingdom of Trebizond 
and the Muslim Turkman principality of Isfendiyar (Kastamonu), relations 
gradually turned into open hostility. The new Mamluk Sultan Hoshkadam 
(865—72/1461—76) now realized that Ibrahim Beg’s fear of Ottoman im- 
perialism had become real, particularly in view of Mehmed’s disrespect 
toward Mamluk claims of suzerainty over the Karamanids. The first sign 
of strain in Ottoman-Mamluk relations came in Ramadan 868/May 1464, 
when an envoy, bringing a letter from Mehmed couched in language to 
which Hoshkadam took exception, was almost put to death when he re- 
fused to kiss the ground of the royal presence, as was expected of ambas- 
sadors. Eventually Hoshkadam sent off the envoy without a Mamluk 
ambassador, contrary to custom, thus showing his displeasure with the 
Ottomans’ diplomatic misconduct and, perhaps, with Mehmed’s aggres- 
sive policy in Anatolia in general. With this action, the Ottoman chroni- 
cler ‘Asik Pasa-zade writes, the Mamluk sultan “abandoned the traditional 
friendship and found a pretext for enmity.”*? Also, the Mamluk chronicler 
Ibn-Iyas regards this incident as “the cause for the outbreak of enmity 
between the sultan of Egypt and the Ottomans,” adding that “the coldness 
[in the relations] between them continued into the reign of al-Ashraf 
Kayitbay.”*4 


33 *Asik Pasa-zade, 206-7. 
4 Tbn-lyas, 2:420-21. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


THE STRUGGLE FOR KARAMAN AND DULKADIR (1464-81) 


The bonds of harmony and the cords of new beginnings between the Two Ex- 
alted Centers (al-kiblatayn al-rafi‘atayn, i.e., Istanbul and Cairo), as existed in 
the old days and previous years, should remain this way forever and ever. The 
Two Sublime Powers and the heads of their states should keep the gates of cor- 
respondence open as a conclusive evidence for the fulfillment of this appeal and 
a clear evidence for the realization of this idea; so that peace between the two 
sultans is beneficial for the Two Worlds and a reason for their existence forever 
and ever. 


Mamluk Correspondence with 
Prince Bayezid, 876/1471 


If Karaman and Dulkadir have always been bones of contention between 
the Ottomans and the Mamluks, why were those border principalities not 
annexed by either of them? The only adequate answer to this question is 
their geostrategic position as a buffer between the Ottoman and Mamluk 
empires and the mutual understanding between these two empires that they 
‘were to remain as such. Truly, as a result of being caught between the 
rival claims of the Ottomans and the Mamluks, the Karamanids and the 
Dulkadirids alternately changed allegiance from one sultan to another, but 
their countries still remained unconquered. No doubt the skillful chieftains 
of Karaman and Dulkadir succeeded in maintaining the peculiar indepen- 
dence of their kingdoms by playing off and taking advantage of the conflict- 
ing postures of their powerful neighbors. | 

However, the internal dynastic strifes erupted in the 1460s in both 
Karaman and Dulkadir, opening the door for the aggressive intervention 
by the Ottoman and Mamluk sultans, as a result of which the entire terri- 
torial buffer system collapsed. Karaman was finally annexed by the Otto- 
mans and eliminated from the map of eastern Anatolia; the Dulkadirids 
were forced to fight an inconclusive war of survival against Mamluk domi- 
nation; and the two Muslim superpowers inevitably came to a direct con- 
frontation. 
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Ottoman Conquest of Karaman (1464-70) 


Shortly before his death, Ibrahim Beg of Karaman, approaching his six- 
ties, had singled out his son, Ishak, as crown prince and given him the 
coastal region of I¢-il with the seaport of Silifke (Seleuceia) as an appa- 
nage. But Ishak, son of a slave, was challenged by his six half-brothers: 
Pir Ahmed, Kasim, Karaman,‘Ala-]-Din, Siileyman and Nuire Sufi, whose 
mother was Sultan Mehmed I’s daughter (Mehmed II’s aunt), Sultan Hatin. 
According to early Ottoman chronicles, Ibrahim disliked these children 
because they had Ottoman blood in their veins. When his father became 
seriously ill, Pir Ahmed, supported by his country’s notables, succeeded 
in gaining the support of his other brothers and laid seige to Konya in the 
hope of altering his father’s decision. Realizing that he could not hold the 
city, Ibrahim, with the help of his son Ishak, managed to escape to the old 
mountain fortress of Gevele, not far from Konya, where he soon died in 
the last days of Zi-l-Ka‘da 868/early August 1464.! 

With his death, Ibrahim left a disputed succession to the relics of his 
principality. Taking possession of Konya, Pir Ahmed declared himself ruler 
over the largest part of the dominion, leaving Ishak to rule over I¢-il with 
its capital at Silifke. Simultaneously, this unsettled succession embroiled 
Karaman’s powerful neighbors, who tried to assert their own influence over 
the collapsed principality by supporting a rival pretender. Siileyman and 
Nure Sufi, who opposed their brother’s rule in Konya, appealed for help 
to Sultan Mehmed, who chose, however, to champion Pir Ahmed and 
settled this rivalry by investing his two disappointed brothers with timars. 
Kasim appealed to Sultan Hoshkadam for help and later found refuge in 
his court in Cairo. Ishak alone proved to be the most dangerous rival. He 
turned to the protection of the Akkoyunlu ruler, Uzun Hasan, against Pir 
Ahmed and his Ottoman supporter. 

Eventually, it was the neighboring Dulkadirids, long-time foes of the 
Karamanids and allies of the Ottomans, who lit the fire. Trying to profit 
from the confusion that followed the violent struggle for the Karamanid 
throne, Malik Arslan, the Dulkadirid chief, invaded Karaman and seized 
Kayseri, the old disputed border town (lost to the Karamanids in 1435). 
Ishak immediately asked for the intervention of Uzun Hasan, who accepted 
this invitation as a good opportunity to curb Ottoman influence in this 


' On the house of Karaman and the last days of Ibrahim Beg, with references to Ottoman and 
Mamluk sources, see M.C. Sehabeddin Tekindag, “Son Osmanli-Karaman Miinasebetleri Hakkinda 
Arastirmalar,” TD 13 (1963): 48-49. 
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region. It was clear that Uzun Hasan took into account the receptive po- 
sition of the Mamluk sultan, who, likewise, was determined to prevent 
Karaman from falling prey to Ottoman imperialism. Thus, in Muharram 
869/September 1464, when the Ottomans were preoccupied in Bosnia, the 
Akkoyunlus invaded Karaman, defeating the Dulkadirid forces in Kayseri 
and sweeping through Develi, Konya, Beysehir, and Aksehir, all of which 
surrendered to the invading forces. Ishak was installed as the sole ruler 
and the Karamanid Friday sermon was read in the name of Sultan 
Hoshkadam. Ishak thus expressed his homage to the Mamluk nominal 
suzerainty over Karaman, and Uzun Hasan set the ground for an 
Akkoyunlu-Mamluk alliance against the Ottomans. But Ishak, in effect, 
became the protégé of Uzun Hasan. When the latter withdrew to his home 
country, he left behind as adviser, Isfendiyar-oglu Kizil Ahmed, the former 
Kastamonu chief.” 

Sultan Hoshkadam, however, mistrusted Uzun Hasan’s intentions. His 
suspicion evidently was soon realized when on 8 Jumada I 869/6 January 
1465 he received reports that the Mamluk border fortress of Gerger, which 
commanded the Aleppo-Erzinjan road, was taken by Uzun Hasan.’ The 
dispute over Gerger had begun a few months earlier when the Pazuki 
Kurds, confederates of Uzun Hasan, seized Gerger, killing the Mamluk 
governor and sending the keys of the castle to Uzun Hasan. He immedi- 
ately relinquished these symbols of submission to Hoshkadam, but when 
the new Mamluk governor came to take the fortress, the Pazuki refused to 
surrender it. Furthermore, along with an Akkoyunlu reinforcement, they 
drove off the Mamluk detachment after a long, unsuccessful seige.‘ 

Sultan Hoshkadam responded by sending an ambassador, one al-Sayyid 
al-Sharif ‘Ali al-Kurdi, to Istanbul to offer an alliance with the Mamluks 
against the Akkoyunlus. Such an alliance became more urgent particu- 
larly following the news that arrived in Cairo in Zu-l-Ka‘da 869/July 1465 
and again in Safar 870/September 1465. Uzun Hasan had marched upon 
Malik Arslan of Dulkadir, destroyed his capital Elbistan, and seized the 
town of Harput.? But the ambassador, who returned to Cairo on 2 Rabi‘ 
I 870/23 September 1465, delivered the bad news that Sultan Mehmed 
had not received him properly and that the Mamluk proposal was not 


2 Ibid., 50-51. 

> Ibn-Tagribirdi, Nujum, 7:732. 

* On the Gerger crisis, see John E. Woods, The Aqquyunlu: Clan, Confederation, Empire (Min- 
neapolis & Chicago, 1976), 106. 

> Ibn-Iyas, 2:430, 433, 438. 
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welcomed.° By such a reaction Sultan Mehmed had expressed his disap- 
proval at the way the struggle for succession in Karaman had been settled 
with Ishak as the ruler under the suzerainty of the Mamluks. 

Apparently against this background, Ishak, wishing to solve his dispute 
with his stepbrothers who had taken refuge with the Ottomans, decided to 
placate Sultan Mehmed for obtaining his recognition of his crown. To this 
end he sent Sari Ya‘kub-oglu Molla Shams-al-Din Ahmed Celebi to 
Istanbul to convey his offer of the lake cities of Aksehir and Beysehir. 
Mehmed instead demanded, through his ambassador Salur Cavus-oglu 
Cavus-bas1 Ahmed, the cession of all the territory as far as the Carsamba 
River and the reestablishment of the old boundary fixed under Bayezid I. 
When this was rejected by Ishak, Mehmed ordered an invasion of 
Karaman.’ Pir Ahmed accepted Mehmed’s demands, and Ottoman forces 
under the Sanjakbegis of Anatalya and Afyon Karahisar were sent against 
Ishak Beg. In a battle fought near Ermenek, in Zu-l-Ka‘da 869/June 1466, 
Ishak was crucially defeated. Pir Ahmed was reinstalled in Konya as the 
Ottoman Sultan’s vassal, and in return, the towns of Aksehir and Beysehir 
with the border castles of Ilgin and Siklan were incorporated outright into 
the Ottoman Empire. In order to solve the border dispute between the 
Dulkadirid chief and Pir Ahmed, both Ottoman protégés, Kayseri was 
transferred into Ottoman hands as a new sanjak (district). Ishak, after set- 
tling his young son and family in Silifke, fled with his treasury and took 
refuge under Uzun Hasan in Diyarbekir, where he died four months later 
in the last days of Muharram 870/September 1466.° This news was re- 
ceived in the Mamluk court with apprehension, though no action was taken 
to challenge the Ottomans.’ 

When Pir Ahmed was reinvested upon the throne, the Karamanid Fri- 
day sermon was recited in the name of Mehmed the Conqueror, Pir Ahmed 
thus acknowledging himself as a vassal of the Ottoman Sultan.’° This 
expression of homage is demonstrated in a Persian-written inscription on 
the town wall of Kayseri, dated 870/1466.'! Yet Pir Ahmed evidenced his 
spirit of independence with his own coinage, minted in Konya in the same 
year, on which he styled himself “‘a sultan of great merits” (sultan-1 bii' l- 


© Ibid., 2:434. 

7 “Asik Pasa-zade, 166; Ahmed Shams-al-Din Kemal Paga-zade, TAO (VII Defter), ed. Sera- 
fettin Turan (Ankara, 1957), 236-40. Cf. Tekindag, ““Osmanh-Karaman Miinasebetleri,” 51-52. 

8 “Asik Pasa-zade, 166; Kemal Pasa-zade, TAO (VII Defter), 240-43. Cf. Tekindag, ““Osmanli- 
Karaman Miinasebetleri,” 52. 

? Ton-lyas, 2:429-30. 

10 Tbid., 2:430. 

'' For the inscription, see H. Edhem, TOEM (1328/1910): 835, inscription no. 29. 
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fezail ).'* Soon Pir Ahmed, in violation of his vassalage status, set up ties 
and made secret agreements with Ottoman enemies in both the West and 
East. He maintained secret relations with Venice and the Pope and dis- 
patched envoys to Uzun Hasan and the Mamluk Sultan." 

In the summer of 872/1468, after completing his Albanian campaigns, 
Sultan Mehmed led his army into Anatolia. The initial aims of this expe- 
dition are not totally clear. According to one version, the Ottoman chroni- 
cler ‘Asik Pasa-zade (followed by Mehmed Nesri), the target was declared 
to be the Akkoyunlus, whose expansionist-minded ruler Uzun Hasan drove 
off the Ottomans’ vassal Pir Ahmed from Karaman, invaded their allied 
country Dulkadir, and retook the border fortress of Koylu-Hisar.'* But, 
according to a more reliable source, the contemporary Tursun Beg, then a 
secretary to the Imperial Council and a biographer of Sultan Mehmed (fol- 
lowed by Kemal Paga-zade), the Ottomans planned to march upon the 
Mamluks and retake possession of Malatya and Derende once occupied 
by Bayezid I.'!° He probably felt that the Mamluks’ active involvement in 
the struggle for the Dulkadirid succession and their campaigns against the 
Ottoman ally Shah-suwar (see below) could not be tolerated anymore. 

While in Anatolia, Mehmed ordered Pir Ahmed, in accordance with their 
vassalage agreement, to join the Ottoman army with a Karamanid contin- 
gent. But when he reached Karahisar, the messenger he had sent to Pir 
Ahmed returned with the news that Pir Ahmed had broken his oath and 
refused his invitation to join the expedition. Extremely angry with Pir 
Ahmed, Sultan Mehmed decided to put an end to Karaman and marched 
in person via Aksehir and Gevele straight on Konya. Pir Ahmed fled to 
Larenda (known also as Karaman) and organized his forces in resistance 
to the Ottoman army. Sultan Mehmed sent Grand Vezir Mahmud Pasa 
against him and in a battle fought near Larende the Karamanid forces were 
either destroyed or taken captive, although Pir Ahmed succeeded in es- 
caping to Karatas in I¢-il. Mahmid Pasa then pursued the Turgud 
Turkmans, confederates of the Karamanids, across the Bulgar Mountains 


'2 Karamanh Nizami, Divan, ed. H. Ipekten, 95; Ahmed Tevhid, Meskikat-1 Kadime-i Islamiye 
Katalogu, vol. 4, (Istanbul, 1321/1903), p. 370, nos. 781, 782. The sources were taken from 
Tekindag, “Osmanh-Karaman Miinasebetleri,” 53, 46n. 

'5 Gian-Maria Angiolello in Donado da Lezze, Historia Turchesca, ed. Ion Ursu (Bucharest, 
1909), 40; Pierre Antoine Daru, Histoire de Venise, vol. 1 (Bruxelle, 1838), 259; A Karamanid 
ambassador reached Cairo in Shawwal 871/May 1467. Ibn-lyas, 2:448. 

'4 <Asik Pasa-zade, 169-70; Nesri, 202-3. 

'S Tursun Beg, Ta’rih-i Abu-l-Fath, in History of Mehmed the Conqueror, ed. Halil Inalcik 
and Rhodes Murphy (Minneapolis & Chicago, 1978), fol. 126b; Kemal Pasa-zade, TAO (VII 
Defter), 272-73. 
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(at the Taurus range) and decimated many of them, the rest taking refuge 
in the Mamluk town of Tarsus in Cilicia. Before Mehmed left Karaman, 
he deported many of its artisans to Istanbul, garrisoned the captured for- 
tresses with Ottoman forces, and granted the administration of the prov- 
ince to his second son, Prince Mustafa’.'® 

As soon as the Ottoman forces withdrew from Karaman, Pir Ahmed 
and his brother Kasim moved in, recapturing in succession the towns of 
Larende, Eregli, Aksaray, Develi, and Nigde, but failing to take Konya. 
Joining the Karamanid princes in this endeavor were also the Turkman 
tribes of the Taurus, most powerful of which were the Varsak and the 
Turgud, as well as the Turkman ruler of Alaiye, Lutfi Beg’s son Kili¢ 
Arslan Beg. Taking advantage of the Ottoman’s preoccupation in the 
Euboea (Agriboz) expedition in the spring of 874/1470, Kasim intensified 
his offensive and succeeded even in advancing as far as Ankara. Upon 
this threat, in the summer of 875/1470, Rum Mehmed Pasa, who distin- 
guished himself during the Euboea campaign, was assigned by Sultan 
Mehmed to fight the Karamanid princes. Unable to draw them into a battle, 
he ruthlessly devastated the region of Larende and Eregli, and indiscrimi- 
nately deported the more well-to-do and respected citizens of both cities. 
But Mehmed Pasa’s attempt to exterminate the Varsak Turkmans failed 
when the Ottoman forces were ambushed in the poorly accessible moun- 
tains of the Taurus by the Varsak chieftain Uyuz Beg. They withdrew 
shamefully, leaving their Karamanid booty behind." 

Failing to suppress the Karamanid princes, Ishak Pasa was ordered to 
undertake another campaign in Karaman. When he arrived in Ic-il, Pir 
Ahmed took flight and found refuge with Uzun Hasan while his brother 
Karaman preferred to submit himself. In return, Karaman was entrusted 
with the Sanjak of Cirmen (ancient Cernomen). Kasim gave battle at Mut 
(ancient Claudiopolis), north of Silifke, but was defeated and also given 
refuge by the Akkoyunlus. Ishak Pasa then subdued the Turgud and Varsak 
Turkmans, restored the fortifications of Mut and Nigde, and captured the 
presumably rebellious castles of Varkoy, Uc-Hisar, and Orta-Hisar. Upon 
the order of the Sultan, he also deported the inhabitants of the rebellious 
city of Aksaray and carried them off to Istanbul where they were settled 
in the quarter (mahale) which is known to this day as Aksaray.'® With 


'6 Tursun Beg, fols. 127a-27b; ‘Asik Paga-zade, 170-71, Negri, 202-3; Kemal Paga-zade, TAO 
(VII Defter), 273-78. Cf. Tekindag, “Osmanli-Karaman Miinasebetleri,” 53-57. 

'7 “Asik Pasa-zade, 170-73; Nesri, 204-5; Kemal Pasa-zade, TAO (VII Defter), 276, 298-301. 
Cf. Tekindag, “Osmanli-Karaman Miinasebetleri,” 57-60. 

18 <Asik Pasa-zade, 173; Nesri, 205; Kemal Paga-zade, TAO (VII Defter), 281, 303-9. Cf. 
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these operations, the pacification of Karaman, with the exception of some 
pockets of continued resistance in I¢-il, was finally completed. 


The Battle for Dulkadir (1465-70) 


Like Karaman, the principality of Dulkadir was plagued almost at the same 
time by an internal dynastic struggle which opened the door for foreign 
intervention. Unlike Karaman, however, this time it was the Mamluk sul- 
tan who forcefully attempted to retain Dulkadir within his sphere of influ- 
ence. He did so without conquering it, in accordance with his traditional 
policy of keeping Dulkadir as a buffer protectorate subject to his control. 
The turbulence in this mountainous land started in Rabi‘ I 870/October 
1465, when Sayf-al-Din Malik Arslan, ruler of Dulkadir since 858/1454, 
was stabbed to death in his mosque during the Friday prayer. It was then 
rumored, according to the contemporary Ibn-Tagribirdi, that he was as- 
sassinated at the instigation of the Mamluk Sultan Hoshkadam."”” 

The Dulkadirid succession was immediately disputed among Malik 
Arslan’s many brothers. The two most important factions grew up around 
Shah-budak, who was championed by the Mamluks, and Shah-suwar, who 
immediately reacted by requesting aid from Sultan Mehmed. On 10 Rabi‘ 
II/30 November, a Dulkadirid ambassador arrived in Cairo with the news 
of Malik Arslan’s assassination and Shah-budak’s succession. Sultan 
Hoshkadam sent him away with a robe of investiture for Shah-budak, thus 
acknowledging him as the ruler of Elbistan.”? A similar action was taken 
simultaneously by Sultan Mehmed, who dispatched to Shah-suwar a writ 
(takrir-name) (dated 14 Rabi‘ II 870/4 December 1465) formally appoint- 
ing him as “vali over all Artik-Abad and Boz-Ok, domains which were 
previously ruled by your late father, Siileyman Beg.’”! On hearing of 
Mamluk installment of Shah-budak, Mehmed urgently sent troops to 
assist Shah-suwar and also an embassy to Cairo to convince the Mamluk 
sultan that Shah-suwar should govern Elbistan in succession to Malik 
Arslan. Alarmed by Ottoman meddling in Mamluk “internal affairs,” 
Sultan Hoshkadam, on 8 Rajab 870/24 February 1466, assigned an 


Tekindag, ““Osmanli-Karaman Miinasebetleri,” 60-62. 

'9 Tbn-Tagribirdi, Nujim, 7:737; idem, Hawadis, 23:114; ‘Asik Pasa-zade, 107. 

© Ibn-Tagribirdi, Nujum, 7:737; idem, Hawddis, 23:66, 114; Ibn-Iyas, 2:434—35; ‘Agik Paga- 
zade, 107. 

*! ‘Asik Paga-zade, 207. For the document see Taji-zade S‘adi Celebi, Miinseat, ed. N. Lugal 
and A. Erzi, Fatih devrine aid miinseat Mejmu‘asi (Istanbul 1956), docs. 20, 41, 42. 
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expeditionary force to assist Shah-budak. But the expedition was called 
off a few days later as reports on Shah-suwar’s victory (with Ottoman as- 
sistance) reached Cairo.” 

At the approach of the summer, when communications were coming 
from Aleppo that opposition to Shah-suwar was growing in Elbistan, 
Hoshkadam, on 25 Shawwal/10 June, invested Rustam, son of Nasir-al- 
Din and uncle of Shah-budak, as ruler because of Shah-budak’s failure to 
repel his brother Shah-suwar. Upon hearing that Rustam was battling 
with Shah-suwar, Hoshkadam, in Rabi‘ II 871/November, ordered the 
Governor-General of Aleppo, Yashbak al-Bajasi, to provide Rustam with 
any necessary assistance.”? Disturbed by this renewed Mamluk interven- 
tion in Dulkadir, Sultan Mehmed sent another legation to Cairo with his 
personal letter to Hoshkadam, and a separate letter, presumably from the 
Grand Vezir Mahmud Pasa to his Mamluk counterpart the Grand Dawadar 
Yashbak min Mahdi, both dated 20—29 Rabi‘ II 871/beginning of Decem- 
ber. The letters, containing many citations from the Koran prohibiting wars 
that are not for the purpose of jihad, demanded that Shah-suwar be the 
rightful successor to his late father and called for the restoration of peace- 
ful relations between Cairo and Elbistan.* Hoshkadam, insisting on being 
the sole patron over Dulkadir, rejected the Ottoman’s demands and sent 
an ambassador to Mehmed urging him to stop interfering in Dulkadirid 
affairs.*> Henceforth, the crisis further exacerbated as Mehmed, in an un- 
usual and provocative manner, dispatched his envoy to Egypt carrying a 
letter addressed to the Mamluk grand amirs vowing to undertake the pi- 
ous work of repairing the watercourses along the streets of Mecca and 
asking their support in this endeavor. The Ottoman chronicler, ‘Asik Pasa- 
zade, admits that, contrary to the custom, no gifts were brought to the amirs 
and that no ambassador was sent to Hoshkadam. Not surprisingly, the hu- 
miliated amirs delivered a contemptuous reply, accusing Mehmed of “‘trick- 
ery” (hile).”° It is possible that Mehmed’s apparently pious offer concealed 
nothing more than a desire to make a symbolic precedent that would es- 
tablish him as the supreme head of the Islamic world. But the way he 
handled this matter diplomatically against the background of a crisis in 
Ottoman-Mamluk relations may indicate that his true intention was to show 


22 Tbn-Tagribirdi, Nujim, 7:739-40; idem, Hawddis, 23:68; Ibn-Iyas, 2:436—37. 

3 Ibn-Tagribirdi, Nujum, 7:741; idem, Hawddis, 23:69; Ibn-lyas, 2:440, 444. 

4 Taji-zade, ed. Lugal & Erzi, doc. 1 (pp. 3-5), doc. 63 (pp. 66-68). 

25 Joseph von Hammer[-Purgstall], Geschichte des osmanischen Reiches, vol. 2 (Pest, 1827- 
35). 

6 “Asik Paga-zade, 208; Ibn-Iyas, 2:434. 
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off his high esteem and disgraced Hoshkadam. In any event, whatever the 
reasons for this offer, it is inconceivable that Hoshkadam would renounce 
a privilege which had been enjoyed by his predecessors for centuries and 
which, of course, would undermine his position as the “Servitor of the 
Two Holy Cities,” then the most prestigious honor in the Islamic world. 

The consequent developments, however, did not turn out in favor of the 
Mamluks. Rustam was defeated, and in Zi-l-Ka‘da 871/June 1467, a 
Mamluk legat was dispatched to depose him and reinvest Shah-budak.”’ 
A short while later Shah-suwar’s rebellion grew to alarming proportions. 
In response to communications from the Governor-General of Aleppo on 
12 Muharram 872/13 August 1467, reporting on preparations by Shah- 
suwar to invade the territory of Aleppo, Hoshkadam, then lying seriously 
ill, ordered the other governors of Syria to go to his assistance. He also 
ordered Commander-in-Chief (atabeg) Yalbay to prepare the army for a 
campaign. But the campaign did not materialize because the grand amirs 
designated for the expedition—particularly Yalbay, the most likely candi- 
date to succeed Hoshkadam—decided to stay in the capital as the Sultan 
was becoming sicker every day. Moreover, the Royal Mamluks refused to 
leave Cairo under such circumstances.” 

When Sultan Hoshkadam died on 10 Rabi‘ I/10 October, the grand amirs 
received the terrible news that the Syrian army, made up of forces from 
Aleppo, Damascus, Tripoli, and Hama, was decisively defeated by Shah- 
suwar. The Governor-General of Damascus, Bardbak al-Bigmekdar, was 
taken prisoner, and the governor of Tripoli, the commanders-in-chief of 
Damascus, Aleppo, and Hama, as well as numerous junior amirs and sol- 
diers, were killed in the battle.” Hoshkadam’s death was followed by a 
political crisis in Cairo. In four months, the Mamluk throne had changed 
hands three times, the last one being al-Malik al-Ashraf Kayitbay al-Zahiri, 
who succeeded in seizing power on 6 Rajab 872/31 January 1468.°° This 
obviously gave Shah-suwar time to prepare his army for a new confronta- 
tion with the Mamluks. As soon as Kayitbay ascended the throne, he 


27 Tbn-Iyas, 2:449. 

8 Ibn-Tagribirdi, Nujim, 7:747-48; idem, Hawddis, 23:73-80; Ibn-lyas, 2:449, 451. 

? Mamluk chroniclers put the blame of the defeat on Amir Bardbak of Damascus who, they 
claim, either collaborated with Shah-suwar or was reluctant to fight him. It is more likely, how- 
ever, that the Mamluk army, inferior in military strength, was simply surprised by a well-pre- 
pared Shah-suwarid army. See Ibn-Tagribirdi, Hawddis, 23: 75—76, 132-33; Ibn-lyas, 2:460, 463; 
Shams-al-Din Muhammad Ibn-Tilin, /‘lam al-Ward bi-Man Wulliya Na’iban min al-Atrak bi- 
Dimashk al-Sham al-Kubra (Cairo, 1973) 63-64. 

*° For a biography of Sultan Kayitbay, see Ibn-Iyas, 3:324—25; and Muhammed Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Sahawi, al-Dow’ al-Lami‘ li-Ahl al-Karn al-Tasi‘, vol. 6 (Cairo, 1353-55/ 1934—36), 
201-11. 
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ordered the army to prepare for a new campaign and dispatched an am- 
bassador to Istanbul in an attempt to settle the crisis in Ottoman-Mamluk 
relations. The ambassador, carrying an official apology for the previous 
incidents and precious gifts, was received generously by Mehmed, who in 
turn dispatched a high-ranking deputation to Cairo to congratulate Kayit- 
bay for his accession.?! 

But the continuing hostilities against Shah-suwar undermined the dip- 
lomatic move towards rapprochement. On 12 Sha‘ban 872/7 March 1468, 
the Egyptian army under Commander-in-Chief Janibak Kulaksiz left Cairo 
and joined forces with the Syrian army, but again suffered a terrible de- 
feat. Kulaksiz was taken captive, a great number of amirs were slain, and 
the remnants of the army returned to Aleppo on 7 Ziu-l-Ka‘da/30 May 
“without camels, clothing and Mamluks.” Spurred on by his remarkable 
victory, Shah-suwar invaded the province of Aleppo, sacking and captur- 
ing Ayntab and its countryside.** Short of money in his treasury and there- 
fore unable to cover the cost of another campaign, Kayitbay extorted money 
from the various segments of the population,*? and recalled Uzbek min 
Tutuh, brother-in-law of former sultan Cakmak, from the post of Gover- 
nor-General of Damascus, making him commander-in-chief in place of 
Kulaksiz.** Uzbek, a key figure in the future Ottoman-Mamluk war, re- 
tained this highest position in the Mamluk military hierarchy for thirty 
years, until he was ousted by Kayitbay’s son and successor, al-Malik al- 
Nasir Muhammad in Zu-l-Ka‘da 901/July 1496.*° Meanwhile, reports were 
flowing to Cairo with the bad news that Shah-suwar had taken the Cilician 
towns, that he had laid seige to Derende, and that he had even sent a 
message to the notables of Aleppo and Damascus offering protection 
(aman) to all merchants and tradesmen of Syria entering the Dulkadirid 
territory.*° Kayitbay assigned another expeditionary force, which set out 
hastily on 22 Rabi‘ I 873/10 October 1468 to reinforce Aleppo. Many of 
the soldiers, however, died on the way from the assembly camp in 
Raydaniyya, near Cairo, as a result of the plague which struck Cairo and 
its surroundings.*’ 


3! “Asik Paga-zade, 209. 

2 Tbn-lyas, 3:7, 9, 12, 13. 

33 Tbid., 3:14-15. 

4 Tbid., 3:18; Nuar-al-Din ‘Ali Ibn Da’iid al-Sayrafi, Inba@’ al-Hasr bi-Anba’ al-‘Asr, ed. Hasan 
Habashi (Cairo, 1970), 14. 

°° For biographical notes on Uzbek, see Ibn-Iyas, 3: 411-12; and Sahawi, al-Dow’ al-Lami‘, 
2:270-72. 

% Sayrafi, 27-28, 30. 

7 [bid., 18, 26, 28, 30-31; Ibn-Iyas, 3:21, 24, 29. 
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Although he succeeded in capturing Derende from its Mamluk gover- 
nor, Shah-suwar decided to placate Kayitbay and sent an envoy to him 
with a request for peace. But Kayitbay refused to even let the envoy enter 
Cairo.** Apparently alarmed by the Ottoman conquest of Karaman and 
the possible increase in Ottoman-Dulkadirid cooperation, and facilitated 
by the seizure of Derende which provided a territorial link between the 
two allies, Kayitbay ordered the preparations for a large-scale campaign. 
Thus, on 9 Sha‘ban 873/22 February 1469, the Egyptian army departed 
from Cairo under the command of Uzbek.*’ Joined by the Syrian armies 
and 15,000 men-at-arms recruited from among the Arab tribesmen and 
Turkmans, Uzbek marched across the Syrian Gates enroute to Cilicia. 
Initially the Mamluks were ambushed and suffered great casualties in the 
narrow pass of Bab al-Malik by a Dulkadirid force led by Shah-suwar’s 
brother, Malbay al-Akta‘. Malbay, however, was unable to check the ad- 
vancing Mamluk forces and was killed. According to reports that came to 
Cairo, starting from 10 Zu-l-Ka‘da/22 May, the Mamluk army arrived in 
Cilicia and joined battle with Shah-suwar’s army near the Jeyhan River. 
After a fierce battle that caused great losses on both sides, the Dulkadirid 
army was defeated; Mogolbay and Siileyman, two brothers of Shah-suwar, 
were captured, and Shah-suwar himself took flight with his surviving men 
to the mountains.*° Uzbek then marched into Dulkadirid territory and dev- 
astated its entire countryside. After installing Mamluk amirs in the newly 
conquered fortresses and investing Shah-budak on the Dulkadirid throne, 
Uzbek marched his tired army homeward but was severely beaten enroute 
to Aleppo by a Shah-suwarid ambush.*! On 23 Zi-l-Ka‘da/5 July, it was 
reported in Cairo that the Mamluk army had arrived in Aleppo, but the 
Royal Mamluks who survived the battles did not stop and immediately 
left for Cairo without the Sultan’s permission, leaving the grand amirs 
without troops. During the following month, the defeated troops straggled 
into Cairo barefoot, emaciated, and ragged. The last to arrive were Uzbek 
and Shah-budak, who had been routed once again by Shah-suwar.” The 
campaign had only revealed to the world the Mamluk army’s impotence 
and lack of discipline. 

To avert a new Mamluk campaign against him, Shah-suwar made 


38 Sayrafi, 44, 47. 

% Ibn-Iyas, 3:69. 

© Sayrafi, 46, 48-50, 53-55, 57; Ibn-Iyas, 3:26—27. 

*! See Uzbek’s letter to Amir Yashbak, cited in Sayrafi, 12-21. (Cf. Sayrafi’s own detailed 
account of the event, 77-79). 

* Sayarafi, 79, 160; Ibn-Iyas, 3:34, 36. 
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another peace overture: he released the former Mamluk Commander-in- 
Chief Kulaksiz and sent him away to Cairo as a mediator along with a 
Dulkadirid envoy. Arriving in Rajab 874/January 1470 together with a 
group of amirs released by Shah-suwar and the keys to the fortresses he 
had taken, the envoy was received by Kayitbay. However, Shah-suwar’s 
conditions: (a) the granting of a diploma investing him with authority over 
Elbistan and (b) a title of Amir of a Thousand in Aleppo in return for the 
surrender of Ayntab, were rejected.” Kayitbay and his grand amirs were 
determined to meet him once again in the battlefield. Consequently, the 
bloody dispute dragged on a few more years. 


From Amicability to Hostility (1470-81) 


The inconclusive war against Shah-suwar had done irreparable damage to 
the prestige of the Mamluk Sultanate, as explained by Ibn-lyas: 


He [Shah-suwar] killed many [Mamluk] amirs, defeated their army three times 
and robbed their camels, as a result of which the Sultan’s esteem was damaged 
among the kings of the East and elsewhere and even the peasants ridiculed the 
Turks [i.e., Mamluks] after what happened to them by Shah-suwar. The Sultan- 
ate was almost lost by the Circassians: Shah-suwar sought to capture Aleppo, 
issued a hutba in Elbistan and minted coinage in his name.“ 


It was against this background that Kayitbay felt that the empire needed a 
period of repose in which to restore the morale of the army, rebuild its 
manpower, and prepare one massive final blow against Shah-suwar. But 
this could not be realized without settling the dispute with Sultan Mehmed 
and reaching an understanding regarding the Dulkadirid affair. Towards 
this end, in 875/1470, Kayitbay sent an embassy to Istanbul and reached 
an agreement of mutual non-interference and division of the sphere of 
influence.* By this agreement, the Mamluks recognized Ottoman control 
of Karaman and promised to stop meddling in Karamanid affairs,” in return 


“ Sayrafi, 124, 129-30, 135, 138, 145, 146, 150, 163; Ibn-Iyas, 3:28, 41, 44. In his decision 
to sue for peace, Shah-suwar could have been influenced by his defeats at the hands of the Mamluk 
governor of Malatya (Safar 874/August 1469) and the Ramadanid Turkmans who succeeded in 
recapturing from Shah-suwar the Cilician town of Sis (Rabi‘ II 874/October 1469). Sayrafi, 151, 
160; Ibn-Iyas, 3:41-44. 

“ Tbn-lyas, 3:78. 

45 “Asik Paga-zade, 211. 

“© A Karamanid envoy reached Cairo on 7 Ramadan 874/10 March 1470 and was given a 
generous reception by Kayitbay. Sayrafi, 162-63. 
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for which the Ottomans “sold out” Shah-suwar and accepted Mamluk 
protégé Shah-budak as the rightful ruler. Thus, on the one hand, the agree- 
ment gave Kayitbay a free hand to subdue the Shah-suwarid rebellion, 
and on the other hand allowed Mehmed to eliminate the Karamanids’ 
last stronghold in Ig-il, near the Mamluk border. In Safar 875/August 
1470, an Ottoman ambassador arrived in Cairo apparently to ratify the 
agreement.*’ 

Their shared concern about the growing danger of the expansion-minded 
ruler of the Akkoyunlus, Uzun Hasan, provided fertile grounds for the 
Ottoman-Mamluk rapprochement. In late 872/1467, a stir was created in 
the East by the defeat and death of Jahanshah of the Karakoyunlu 
Turkmans at the hands of Uzun Hasan, who now became the undisputed 
ruler in the area extending from the Caucasus to Mesopotamia and north- 
ern Iran.“* Ottoman concern is clearly expressed by ‘Asik Pasa-zade, who 
writes that Uzun Hasan, first and foremost, did not respect Sultan Mehmed; 
second, he invaded Karaman; third, he demanded the border castle of 
Koylu-Hisar although “it had long time ago come to the service of the 
Ottomans;” and fourth, unlike his father ‘Ali Bayandur Beg, who needed 
Mehmed and paid him allegiance, Uzun Hasan showed his independence 
by claiming a sultanate and offending Sultan Mehmed.” With Pir Ahmed 
and Kasim, the fugitive princes of Karaman, enjoying Akkoyunlu hospi- 
tality, and the alarming intrigues between Uzun Hasan and Venice,*° a new 
aggression by Uzun Hasan was expected. 

Uzun Hasan’s outstanding victories in the East also kept the Mamluks 
in constant alarm. As Kayitbay rose to power in Rajab 872/January 1468, 
Uzun Hasan sent repeated embassies to Cairo, each time bringing Kayitbay 
a renewed avowal of his pretended submission and the head of a ruler 
over whom he had gained a victory.*! But Kayitbay continued to mistrust 
Uzun Hasan’s demonstrations of friendship and watched with great 
concern as his empire expanded territorially. His suspicions grew further 
when, in Rabi‘ II 875/October 1470, he received an intelligence report on 


47 Sayrafi, 199; Ibn-Iyas, 3:52. 

“8 The Akkoyunlu dynasty is exhaustively studied by John E. Woods, The Agquyunlu: Clan, 
Confederation, Empire (Minneapolis & Chicago, 1976). 

 ‘Asik Pasa-zade, 169-70; followed by Nesri, 202-3. 

°° On Uzun Hasan’s collaboration with Venice against the Ottoman Empire, see Serafettin 
Turan, “Fatih Mehmed-Uzun Hasan Miicadelesi ve Venedik,” TAD 3 (1965): 63-138. 

*! Akkoyunlu ambassadors visited the Mamluks court in Muharram 873/August 1468, Rajab 
873/January 1469, Zu-1l-Hijja 873/June 1469, and Muharram 875/July 1470. See Ibn-Tagribirdi, 
Nujum, 7:675, 699, 712; Sayrafi, 51-52, 53, 74-75, 76-77, 179-202; Ibn-lyas, 3:19, 21, 27, 34, 
32555: 
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westward movements of the Akkoyunlu army.” In response to additional 
reports on Shah-suwar’s continued hostilities, his victory over the 
Ramadanids, and the capture of the Cilician towns of Ayas and Sis,» 
Kayitbay, on 2 Jumada I/27 October, dispatched his agent to Syria to put 
the governors on alert and to supervise the preparation of the armies and 
the fortification of the fortresses. Eight days later, he ordered the Grand 
Dawadar Amir Yashbak to prepare the Egyptian army for a new cam- 
paign. On 4 Sha‘ban 875/26 January 1471, Kayitbay sent an advanced force 
to reinforce Aleppo. On 10 Shawwal/3 April, the Egyptian army, heavily 
armed and composed of a large number of amirs from the three classes 
and about two thousand Royal Mamluks, left Cairo for the north.°* The 
Sultan entrusted its commander, Yashbak, with unlimited authority over 
the entire affairs of Syria, including the powers to nominate and dismiss 
governors and officers and to send deputations to Uzun Hasan and Sultan 
Mehmed. 

Ibn-Aja, Kadi al-‘Askar and secretary of Yashbak, provides us with a 
detailed, eyewitness account of the expedition starting with its departure 
from Cairo. Joined on the way by provincial armies, and Arab and Turkman 
forces from Palestine and Syria, Yashbak arrived in Aleppo after a long 
march in the middle of Zi-l-Hijja/June.>> Shortly after, in Muharram 876/ 
late June, he laid seige to Ayntab, but its Shah-suwarid commandant, fearful 
of the destructive seige equipment of the Mamluk army, capitulated.” 
While in Ayntab, on 20 Safar/8 August, an envoy from Shah-suwar ar- 
rived with messages for Yashbak and the governors-general of Aleppo 
and Damascus expressing his wish to settle the conflict peacefully. Ibn- 
Aja was designated to go to Shah-suwar’s camp in Jabal al-Suf, midway 
between Ayntab and Maras, and negotiate his submission. There he 
met Rustam, Shah-suwar’s uncle who was previously loyal to the 
Mamluks. But Yashbak’s terms—the surrender by Shah-suwar of Sis and 
Derende as a precondition for Mamluk acceptance of his allegiance—was 
rejected by Shah-suwar.°’ Both armies were now ready for a military 
confrontation. 

At this point, in early Rabi‘ I/late August, Yashbak sent Ibn-Aja as an 
ambassador to Uzun Hasan in Tabriz, Shayh ‘Ala-l-Din al-Husni to 


2 Sayrafi, 219; Ibn-Iyas, 3:53-54. 

3 Sayrafi, 193, 212, 239, 242; Ibn-Iyas, 3:51, 56. 

4 Sayrafi,. 224, 225, 244-45, 271-74; Ibn-lyas, 3:54, 56, 59-60. 

55 Yashbak’s long march from Cairo to Aleppo is described in detail in Ibn-Aja, 53-71. 
% Tbn-Aja, 78-83; Sayrafi, 325. 

7 Ton-Aja, 86-94. 
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Mehmed in Istanbul, and Hawaja Sayyid Amir Jan to Mehmed’s son Prince 
Bayezid in Amasia.* In Tabriz, Ibn-Aja presented Uzun Hasan the fol- 
lowing demands: the surrender of the fugitive Dulkadirid prince, son of 
the late Malik Arslan; prevention of the Bani Rabi‘a Bedouins from cut- 
ting off the trade route between Ruha and Aleppo; and the return to Mamluk 
control of some. border villages near Bire seized by the Akkoyunlus. But 
the main reason for his mission was to discern Uzun Hasan’s intentions in 
Anatolia. The demands, in any case, were accepted and Ibn-Aja returned 
to Yashbak’s camp on 5 Jumada II/20 October.”? 

The embassy to Istanbul seemed to have a two fold aim: to establish an 
Ottoman-Mamluk common front against Uzun Hasan and to prevent com- 
plications which could arise from the campaign against Shah-suwar. Shayh 
al-Husni arrived back in Cairo only in Zi-l-Hijja 876/May 1472, and ac- 
cording to the Mamluk historian Sayrafi, Yashbak was angry at him for 
failing to carry out his mission.” The letter Amir Jan brought to Bayezid 
expressed Mamluk hope that “the bonds of harmony and the conditions of 
new beginnings” should continue between the two countries, and that “the 
peace between the two sultans is beneficial for the two worlds and a rea- 
son for their existence forever and ever.” In his reply, dated mid-Jumada 
I 876/early November 1471, Bayezid praised the Mamluk ambassador for 
“bringing into our ears the necessary words of friendship” and the mes- 
sage that the Mamluk sultan “is in favor of recovering between us the state 
of cordiality.” He promised “to do the utmost in our power to facilitate 
the foundations of friendship and assure the convictions of love.’*! 

In the summer of 876/1471, when diplomatic negotiations between the 
Mamluks and the Ottomans were underway, Mehmed assigned the Vezir 
Gedik Ahmed Pasa to put an end to the remaining petty emirates and for- 
tresses of I¢-il on the south Anatolian coast that had collaborated with the 
Karamanid princes. First to be taken was the seaport of Alaiye on the Gulf 
of Antalia. Its ruler, Kilig Arslan Beg, was persuaded to capitulate. The 
city, along with the two dependent coastal castles Manavgat and Alara, 
was made a sanjak, i.e., part of the Ottoman dominions. Fearing for his 
life, Ishak Beg’s son, who ruled over Ic-il from Silifke, offered to surren- 
der the fortress. The nearby seaport of Gorigos, captured by the Karamanids 
from Cyprus in 1448, also fell into the hands of Gedik Ahmed. Learning 


8 Tbid., 95-97. 

* Ibid., 97-123, for a full account of Ibn-Aja’s mission to Uzun Hasan’s court. 

6 Sayrafi, 445-46. 

°! Taji-zade, ed. Lugal & Erzi, doc. 65 (pp. 69-70) and doc. 66 (pp. 70-71). The date of the 
second document as was printed (the year 896) is a mistake and should be 876/1471. 
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that Pir Ahmed and his son had settled in the mountain castle of Meynan 
(or Mokan), on the road between Silifke and Ermenek, Gedik Ahmed 
marched upon it and captured it. Pir Ahmed was not found, but his family 
was detained and sent to the Sultan’s court in Istanbul. To complete the 
mopping up operation, an Ottoman detachment took the border castle of 
Luw’lu’a which guarded the northern exit of the Cilician Gates.” 

With this campaign, the Ottoman southeastern boundary with the 
Mamluk Empire was finally fixed along the Taurus range, with the 
Mamluk-held castle of Giilek marking the borderline. Three sanjaks of 
the newly created vilayet of Karaman, which was governed from its capi- 
tal at Konya, were now assigned to guard the border with the Mamluks: 


1. Kayseri, in the northern region, protected the road running across Darb 
al-Hadas. 

2. Nigde, in the central region, protected the road running across the 
Cilician Gates. 

3. Ig-il, in the southern region, protected the coastal area. 


While his ambassadors were still on their mission in Tabriz, Istanbul, and 
Amasia, Yashbak proceeded with the expedition leaving Ayntab in mid- 
Rabi‘ I 876/early September 1471. In the following month, he crossed the 
Syrian Gates to Ayas, taken earlier by the Ramadanid Turkmans.® Shah- 
suwar was unable to resist the Mamluk troops who, together with the lo- 
cal Turkmans, showed absolute superiority. In two weeks he lost Adana 
(23 Jumada I/8 November) and Sis (8 Jumada II/22 November) after a 
short seige and was defeated in a fierce battle near the Jeyhan River (27 
Jumada I/12 November). Abandoned by his followers, Shah-suwar took 
flight with his family and treasury to the mountain castle of Zamanti 
(Tsamando, presently ‘Aziziye) on the Ottoman border.™ While the 
Mamluk army wintered in camp in Aleppo,” in Ramadan 876/February 
1472, an Ottoman ambassador reached Cairo carrying presents from Sul- 
tan Mehmed.” In Zi-l-Ka‘da/April the Mamluk army resumed its attack 
and took Elbistan without resistance.®’ Hearing that the Mamluks were 
approaching, Shah-suwar’s brother Ardvane, along with Shah-suwar’s son, 


6 “Asik Pasa-zade, 173-76; Tursun Beg, fols. 131a—33b; Negri, 205-7; Kemal Pasa-zade, TAO 
(VII Defter), 309-16. Cf. Tekindag, ““Osmanli-Karaman Miinasebetleri,” 62-66. 
6 Tbn-Aja, 124 
% Tbid., 125-32; Ibn-Iyas, 3:65-66, 72; Sayrafi, 363-69; ‘Asik Paga-zade, 211. 
> Tbn-Aja, 133-36. 
6 Sayrafi, 407, 411-12, 429; Ibn-Iyas, 3:69. 
7 Tbn-Aja, 136-38. 
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mother, and kinsmen, arrived in Yashbak’s camp carrying the keys of 
Derende and Zamanti and requesting safe conduct (aman) for Shah-suwar. 
Derende was transferred to Mamluk hands but Shah-suwar refused to 
surrender Zamanti unless he was granted a robe of honor from Yashbak.® 
The Mamluks then took the fortress of Hirman and, on 13 Zu-l-Hijja/22 
May, approached Zamanti. On the following day, another Ottoman am- 
bassador, sent by Prince Bayezid, made a courtesy visit to Yashbak and 
presented him with his master’s letter expressing satisfaction with the re- 
sults of the campaign and offering fresh provisions.” On 23 Zu-l-Hijja/1 
June, Shah-suwar once again offered his submission, and following a 
meeting between Ibn-Aja and Amir Temeriiz al-Shamsi, who promised 
him safe conduct, Shah-suwar surrendered. But no sooner did he enter 
Yashbak’s tent, that he found himself in fetters. Before his companions 
could draw their swords, they were seized and executed.’”” Leaving Shah- 
budak as governor of Elbistan, Yashbak withdrew with the army to Aleppo, 
and from there, via Damascus, to Cairo where he arrived on 18 Rabi‘ I 
877/23 August 1472. Accompanying Yashbak were Shah-suwar, his four 
brothers, Ardvane, Hudada, Yahya Gavur and Siileyman, and about twenty 
Dulkadirid notables. They were all taken to the gate of Cairo, Bab al- 
Zuwayla, and with the exception of Siileyman, whose life was spared, they 
were hung.” 

By the spring of 876/1472 Uzun Hasan was ready to challenge the 
Ottoman-Mamluk axis. He first decided to declare his independence from 
the nominal Mamluk lordship and propagate his claim for a primacy in 
the Islamic world based upon his divine kinship, as evidenced by his great 
military triumphs over the Timurids and the Karakoyunlus.” To this end, 
on 7 Zu-l-Ka‘da/16 April, his envoy reached Cairo carrying a message 
whose content offended Kayitbay. It was then speculated that Uzun Hasan 
had asked to pardon Shah-suwar and also to have permission to send a 
kiswa to drape the Ka‘ba, the holy shrine in the great mosque of Mecca, 
just as Shahruh had asked of Cakmak.” By sending the kiswa, a privilege 
jealously guarded by the Mamluks, Uzun Hasan wished not only to 


 Tbid., 139, 143; Sayrafi, 430, 435, 436-37, 439-40; Ibn-lyas, 3:71. 

®° Tbn-Aja, 139-42. 

? Ibid., 135-48; Sayrafi, 430, 435-37, 439-40; Ibn-Iyas, 3:69, 71-74; Kemal Pasa-zade, TAO 
(VII Defter), 393-96; ‘Asik Paga-zade, 211. 

" Tbn-Aja, 148-60; Ibn-Iyas, 3:75—78: ‘Asik Pasa-zade, 211. Shah-suwar’s brother, Siileyman, 
who joined the Mamluk military class, died in Ramadan 885/November 1480 in the battle of 
Ruha against the Akkoyunlus (see below). Ibn-Iyas, 3:171—72. 

2 Woods, 115-19. 

” Sayrafi, 428; Ibn-Iyas, 3:170. 
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demonstrate his political independence, but also to show his desire to take 
over the title “Servitor of the Two Holy Cities” from the Mamluk sultan. 

This diplomatic maneuver signalled the beginning of military operations. 
In Muharram 877/June, the Akkoyunlu army under Isfendiyar-oglu K1izil 
Ahmed of the dispossessed Jandar family, and Yusufja Mirza, Uzun 
Hasan’s nephew, sacked Tokat. They also invaded Ottoman-occupied 
Karaman via Sivas and Kayseri, forcing its governor, Prince Mustafa’, to 
withdraw to Afyon Karahisar, and reinstated the Karamanid prince Pir 
Ahmed in Konya. With his brother Kasim, Pir Ahmed had come along 
with the Akkoyunlu invading forces. It took two months for the Ottomans 
to redeploy their forces. Finally, they responded in Rabi‘ I/August. Prince 
Mustafa’, reinforced by the Vezir Gedik Ahmed Pasa and the Beglerbegi 
of Anatolia, David Pasa, met the Akkoyunlu forces west of Beysehir Golu, 
on 14 Rabi‘ 1/19 August and defeated them. Nevertheless, the Karamanid 
princes Pir Ahmed and Kasim managed to escape to I¢-il where they for- 
tified themselves.” 

Although defeated by the Ottomans, Uzun Hasan decided to open an- 
other front against the Mamluks—this time in Syria. The attack was 
accompanied by a propaganda campaign which revealed the military 
objective of Uzun Hasan—the complete overthrow of the Mamluk 
regime.” In Jumada II/November, Uzun Hasan crossed the Euphrates and 
took Malatya, Kahta, Gerger, and Ayntab by storm, reaching the outskirts 
of Aleppo on 15 Rajab/14 November. A second column under his son 
Ugurlu Muhammad’s command, marched via Ruha, capturing the city of 
Bire. Kayitbay responded immediately by sending an advanced force and 
preparing a larger expedition under the Grand Dawadar Yashbak. The 
latter, along with the provincial army of Damascus, arrived in Aleppo in 
Shawwal 877/March 1473. However, Uzun Hasan had already withdrawn 
to the Euphrates in order to deploy his army in the face of an approach- 
ing Ottoman offensive, leaving Ugurlu Muhammad to fight a rear guard 
action at Bire. Yashbak took the road to Bire, where he met Ugurlu 
Muhammad’s forces and easily drove them across the Euphrates into 
Akkoyunlu territory.” 


™ ‘Asik Pasa-zade, 176-77; Tursun Beg, fols. 133b-37a; Kemal Pasa-zade, TAO (VII Defter), 
325-26. Cf. Woods, 269; Turan, “Fatih Mehmed Uzun Hasan,” 96-101; Tekindag, “Osmanl1- 
Karaman Miinasbetleri,” 64—66; and Franz Babinger, Mehmed the Conqueror and his Time, trans. 
Ralph Manheim and ed. William C. Hickman (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1979), 
309-11. 

> Tbn-lyas, 3:81. Cf. Woods, 128. 

7 Ibn-Iyas, 3:80-82, 84, 86, 91; Ibn-Tulun, /‘lam al-Wara, 66-67. Cf. Woods, 130. 
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Sultan Mehmed, who was then preparing the army for a large campaign 
against Uzun Hasan, proposed that the Mamluks activate their alliance. 
An Ottoman ambassador reached Yashbak’s camp shortly after the battle 
of Bire, in Zu-]-Ka‘da/April, offering Ottoman military assistance against 
the Akkoyunlu invaders. Ibn-Aja was immediately assigned to go to the 
Ottoman court.” At the same time, another Ottoman embassy reached Cairo 
by sea, bringing to Kayitbay a captured letter signed by Uzun Hasan giv- 
ing concrete proof of his intrigues with the infidel rulers of Europe. It 
proposed that Venice launch a concerted offensive against both the Otto- 
man and Mamluk territories, with the Venetian navy attacking from the 
sea and the Akkoyunlu army invading by land. Upon hearing this news, 
Kayitbay sent the Ottoman ambassador away with his envoy Dawlatbay 
Hamam al-Ashrafi to discuss with Sultan Mehmed the details of this Ot- 
toman-Mamluk cooperation.” 

It was soon realized that Uzun Hasan did plan to overthrow the Mamluk 
sultan. He had sent the Iraqi mahmil to Mecca with kiswa for the Ka‘ba, 
and an order to the Sharifs of Mecca and Medina to issue a hutba in the 
name of Uzun Hasan. In Medina, the Akkoyunlu Amir al-Hajj Rustam 
and a certain Kadi Ahmed ibn Dihya succeeded in having the hutba read 
in the name of “The Just King, Hasan al-Tawil, Servitor of the Holy Cit- 
ies.” But before entering Mecca, the Akkoyunlu agents were arrested by 
Sharif Muhammad ibn Barakat and sent off in chains to Cairo, where in 
Muharram 878/June 1473 they were thrown into prison.”” Meanwhile, in 
another scene, both the Ottoman and Akkoyunlu armies were ready for a 
final confrontation. Finally, on 16 Rabi‘ I 878/11 August 1473, in a pitched 
battle at Baskent (now Baskéy) near Otluk Beli, Uzun Hasan’s army was 
completely routed.® 

With this defeat, the Akkoyunlus in effect no longer played a serious 
role in the great powers’ struggle for Anatolia. Uzun Hasan, whose repu- 
tation suffered a real setback, could no longer legitimately lay claim to 
being the superior Muslim sovereign nor could he demand the Mamluk- 
held title “Servitor of the Two Holy Cities.” Realizing that Uzun Hasan 
no longer constituted a threat, Kayitbay, in Rabi‘ II /September, less than 


” Ibn-lyas, 3:86. 

% Tbid., 3:89. On his return to his home country, the Ottoman ambassador was sighted in Jerusa- 
lem on 16 Ziu-l-Hijja 877/May 1473. Mujir al-Din al-‘Ulaymi, Al-Uns al-Jalil fi Ta’rih al-Kuds 
wa-l-Halil, vol. 2 (Cairo, 1283/1866), 295. 

” Tbn-lyas, 3:88, 90. 

8 On the battle of Baskent, see Tursun Beg, fols. 137b-45a; Kemal Pasa-zade, TAO (VII Defter), 
335-53, and the following secondary sources: Woods, 130-34; Turan, “Fatih Mehmed-Uzun 
Hasan”, 101-26; Inalcik, JA, s.v. “Mehmed II”; Babinger, Mehmed, 312-15. 
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a month after the Akkoyunlu defeat in Baskent, made a move to reinstate 
his neighborly relationship with the Akkoyunlu ruler. He released the Amir 
al-Hajj Rustam and the Kadi ibn Dihya, and sent them to their home coun- 
try with robes of honor.®' Receptive to Kayitbay’s friendly gesture, Uzun 
Hasan sent a legation to the Mamluk court with a formal apology to 
Kayitbay. Reaching Cairo in Muharram 879/May 1474, the legation was 
welcomed honorably, the apology was accepted by Kayitbay, and the group 
was then escorted back to Tabriz by Ibn-Aja, who was assigned by 
Kayitbay to sign a peace treaty with Uzun Hasan.” The settlement of the 
Mamluk-Akkoyunlu dispute did not disturb Mehmed, who remained, for 
awhile, on good terms with Kayitbay and exchanged embassies with him. 
Thus, in Zu-l-Ka‘da 878/April 1474, Amir Yashbak al-Jamali went on a 
mission to Istanbul and returned (in Jumada I 879/September 1474) with 
Mehmed’s message reconfirming Ottoman friendship. Also coming with 
him from Istanbul was an Ottoman envoy bearing Mehmed’s request to 
intercede on behalf of Amir Inal al-Hakim, who had escaped to the Otto- 
man capital. Kayitbay accepted Ottoman mediation and Inal al-Hakim was 
permitted to return and was subsequently appointed commander-in-chief 
of Aleppo.™ 

However, Ottoman-Mamluk friendship did not last long. The Karaman 
problem, revived by the return of Pir Ahmed and Kasim, once again poi- 
soned the relations between the two sultanates. On his return to Konya 
from Baskent in 879/1474, Prince Mustafa’ had to subdue an uprising by 
partisans of Pir Ahmed who held a few fortresses in Karaman, mainly in 
Ic-il. Struck by a sudden illness, Mustafa’ asked for help from his father 
who dispatched an army under Gedik Ahmed Pasa. At this juncture, the 
pockets of Karamanid resistance were mopped up one after another. De- 
feated near Larende, Pir Ahmed fled to the mountain castle of Menyan 
and from there to Ermenek, where he died from illness. Both places, as 
well as Silifke, Sigin and Gorigos in I¢-il, Develi Karahisar, southwest of 
Kayseri, and Lu’lu’a, east of Nigde, surrendered to Gedik Ahmed’s forces. 
The Varsak and other Turkman tribes of the Taurus were severely beaten 
and forced to swear allegiance to Sultan Mehmed. Abandoned by his sup- 
porters, Kasim fled to Tas-ili and later took refuge with the Mamluks.” 


8! Tbn-ly as, 3:91. 

82 Ibid., 3:95—96. He returned to Cairo in Jumada I 880/September 1475. Ibid., 3:110. 

83 Tbid., 3:90, 91, 94, 99. 

4 Ibid., 3:98. 

85 Tekindag, “Osmanli-Karaman Miinasebetleri,” 69-71; Turan, “Fatih Mehmed-Uzun Hasan,” 
128-30; Inalcik, JA, s.v. “Mehmed II.” 
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Prince Mustafa’ did not survive to see the final suppression of the Kara- 
manid uprising; he died in Muharram 879/June 1474, and the governor- 
ship of Karaman was conferred on his brother, Prince Jem. 

Although Gedik Ahmed’s expedition immunized Karaman against fur- 
ther uprisings, Mehmed decided to put a hand on Kasim, the last surviv- 
ing Karamanid prince. In Safar 882/May 1477, his envoy came to Cairo 
bearing Mehmed’s letter, dated 21-30 Zu-l-Hijja 881/5—14 April 1477, 
requesting from Kayitbay the extradition of Kasim, whom he accused of 
stirring up “mischief, sabotage and opposition” (al-sharr wa-l-fasdd wa-l- 
‘inad) in-Ottoman lands.® Kayitbay, who saw in the fugitive prince the 
means to continue to interfere in Karaman, rejected Mehmed’s request and 
thereby broke, perhaps for the first time, their 1470 agreement of mutual 
non-interference. 

With the death of Uzun Hasan, in Ramadan 882/January 1478, the com- 
mon enemy of the Ottomans and the Mamluks, the antagonism between 
the two empires resumed as Mehmed decided once again to challenge 
Mamluk suzerainty over Dulkadir. Using the same method employed by 
the Mamluks, i.e., the extension of political asylum to Kasim, Mehmed 
offered (in 884/1479) Ottoman support to another rival brother of Shah- 
budak, ‘Ala-l-Dawla Bozkurt Beg, whose daughter ‘Ayse Hatin was mar- 
ried in 872/1467 to Prince Bayezid and had borne him (the future) sultan 
Selim I. Five years later, in 876—77/1472, when the Shah-suwarid regime 
was crushed by the Mamluks, ‘Ala-l-Dawla, together with several 
Dulkadirid notables, found refuge in Amasya with his son-in-law Bayezid. 

Now the political climate was suitable for helping ‘Ala-l-Dawla against 
his brother Shah-budak. He was given a writ formally investing him on 
the Dulkadirid throne, and Ottoman troops from Sivas under its Sanjakbegi 
Mihal-oglu ‘Ali Beg to back up his demands. In his first bid for power, 
‘Ala-l-Dawla was defeated with a combined Ottoman-Dulkadirid army, 
his family was raided, and his wife and son were taken captive by Shah- 
budak. Ottoman fugitives were captured by the Mamluk governor of Sis 
and, after being executed, their heads were sent to Cairo, where, accord- 
ing to “Asik Pasa-zade, “the Circassians used the heads as polo balls in 
the playground.” But when the two rival brothers met at Cignem-Cayin, 
near Sivas, ‘Ala-l-Dawla gained the upper hand.®’ The only mention in 
Mamluk sources was the result of the confrontation. In Muharram 885/ 
March 1480, Shah-budak asked permission of the Governor-General of 


8 Ibn-Iyas, 3:130; TKS, doc. no. 5848. 
8” <Asik Pasa-zade, 212; Kemal Pasa-zade, TAO (VII Defter), 396~98. 
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Aleppo to enter his territory, fearing the Ottomans who were sent against 
him. 

Nine months later, the Mamluks suffered another setback in the north- 
ern front, this time at the hands of the new masters of Tabriz, the junta, 
who succeeded in overthrowing Uzun Hasan’s son and successor Sultan- 
Halil, and instead enthroned his younger son Ya‘kub. The Grand Dawadar 
Yashbak, with a large force, crossed the Euphrates border in his pursuit 
of the rebellious Arab tribesmen of Al Fadl and laid seige to the Akkoyunlu 
outpost of Ruha. The Akkoyunlu army rushed to the scene, and in a fierce 
battle fought on 16 Ramadan 885/19 November 1480, the Mamluk troops 
were defeated and Yashbak himself was executed.*” 

When the winter season was over, in Zu-l-Hijja 885/February 1481, 
Mamluk Commander-in-Chief Uzbek reached Syria with a new expedi- 
tionary force to avenge the debacle of Ruha, but he did not assist Shah- 
budak who had attempted to regain his throne. Instead, Uzbek arrested 
him and sent him off in fetters to Damascus, where he was cast into prison 
in the citadel. Kayitbay, according to the Mamluk contemporary chroni- 
cler Sayrafi, was pleased with the capture of Shah-budak, whom he blamed 
for Yashbak’s defeat, perhaps because of his absence from the battlefield. 
Uzbek asked Kayitbay to give his approval to ‘Ala-l-Dawla, who had asked 
for a diploma and robe of investiture and, as a token of his submission to 
Kayitbay, had even sent his son to Cairo as hostage and had surrendered 
the keys to several fortresses in northern Syria. Having Kayitbay’s per- 
mission Uzbek, in Safar 886/April 1481, dispatched his secretary Amir 
Janibak Habib al-Inali to meet ‘Ala-l-Dawla, who had arrived near Aleppo 
but had refused to enter the city for fear of being captured. Janibak con- 
ferred with ‘Ala-l-Dawla and granted him a robe of investiture, thus sig- 
nalling the acceptance of Mamluk patronage.” 

Uzbek was also instrumental in settling the Mamluk-Akkoyunlu crisis. 
Having received messages about the Akkoyunlu’s desire for peace, Uzbek 
appealed to Kayitbay to call off his campaign. When Uzbek received the 
permission to negotiate with the Ya‘kubid regime, he assigned Janibak, 
still in Safar 886/April 1481, on a mission to Tabriz. Consequently, those 
Mamluks taken capture in Ruha were released and a formal apology for 


88 Shams-al-Din Muhammad Ibn-Tiliin, Mufakahat al-Hillan fi Hawdadis al-Zaman, ed. 
Mohamed Mostafa, vol. 1 (Cairo, 1962-64), 7. 

8 Ibn-lyas, 3:171-73; Ibn-Tilin, Mufakahat, 1:26—29; Ibn-Tulun, ‘lam al-Wara, 69, Sayrafi, 
494; ‘Ulaymi, 2: 324. Cf. Woods, 142-43. 

% Sayrafi, 493-94, 496, 505-6, 516; Kemal Paga-zade, TAO (VII Defter), 434-6; ‘Ali, vol. 2, 
pt. 3, p. 42. 
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the execution of Yashbak was delivered to Kayitbay, who in turn released 
Akkoyunlu captives held since 878/1473 and allowed the Iraqi mihmal to 
enter the Hijaz for the first time since the death of Uzun Hasan.”! 

Thus, the Mamluks had made in a very short time two important achieve- 
ments which brought the balance of power in Anatolia in their favor: (1) 
the allegiance paid by ‘Ala-l-Dawla to the Mamluk sultan, and (2) the 
rapprochement with the new Akkoyunlu regime. However, unwilling to 
accept this severe diplomatic setback, Sultan Mehmed decided to take 
military action. In the spring of 886/1481, orders were sent ahead to all 
the beglerbegis of the provinces to make preparations for a distant cam- 
paign. The Rumalian army crossed over the Bosphorus to Uskiidar (an- 
cient Skutari) on the Anatolian shore, while the Anatolian army assembled 
on the broad basin near Konya. The size of the army suggested a large 
expedition directed southward against the Mamluks. Mehmed’s secretary 
and biographer Tursun Beg views this historical event as “an attempt by 
the Padisah of Islam [i.e., Mehmed] to recover Egypt and Syria” (guftar 
der kasd-kerden-i padisah-i Islam be-istihlas-i misr u sam); but, he stresses, 
“no one knew whether it was to be against Arabia (‘Arab) or Iran (‘Ajem).’”” 
Yet, Kemal Paga-zade, who had used Tursun Beg, felt certain that “the 
Sultan of Rum [i-e., Mehmed] with his regular army had come to attack 
Syria (Sam).’”? There was no echo of this event in Mamluk sources, al- 
though Ottoman spies had reported that the Mamluk governors of Syria 
and Kayitbay had been alerted to a possible attack.” In any event, on 27 
Safar 886/27 April 1481, Mehmed crossed the straits, but stopping at Tekfur 
Cayin, near Gebze, on 4 Rabi‘ I/3 May, he died after a long illness. Al- 
though this campaign was consequently called off, the clash between the 
two empires was only delayed. Certain events evolving subsequent to 
Mehmed’s death gradually brought the two great empires into military 
confrontation. 


! Tbn-lyas, 3:180-81, 184, 190; Sayrafi, 514. 
2 Tursun Beg, fols. 156b—157b. 

°3 Kemal Pasa-zade, TAO (VII Defter), 527. 
* Tbid., 542-43. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


PRELUDE TO THE WAR (1481-85) 


The origin of the conflict was the assistance given by the Ottoman sultan to ‘Ala- 
1-Dawla of Dulkadir, and the grudge the Ottoman sultan had against the sultan of 


Egypt. 
Ibn-Iyas, Bada’ i‘al-Duhir 


One must realise of what the Turkman [‘Ala-l-Dawla] has done to Han Gazi [Sul- 
tan Bayezid], the light of Islam; he caused the Han to be an enemy to the Egyp- 
tians. One must kill the entire Turkmans. 

Sultan Bayezid said: “I wonder how come the Egyptians did not maintain friend- 
ship with my father, and now with me, they began an enmity; consequently my 
brother [Jem] fell prisoner to the infidels.” 


‘Asik Paga-zade, Tevarih-i Al-i ‘Osman 


Although Kayitbay expressed his personal condolences, the news of 
Mehmed II’s death, which reached Cairo in Rabi‘ I 886/May 1481, must 
have been received with a deep sense of relief. As far as the Mamluks 
were concerned, a bloody confrontation with the most dangerous power 
in the Islamic world had been averted. But the longstanding rivalry over 
southeastern Anatolia remained to poison the relations between the two 
empires, and eventually ended in a war. The “causes of war” were an is- 
sue questioned by almost every contemporary or near-contemporary chroni- 
cler. The first one to originate a detailed analysis of these causes was Idris 
Bidlisi in his Hasht Bihisht.! He was the principal source for Hoja Sa‘d- 
al-Din Efendi, author of Taj al-Tevarih, whose preface to his detailed ac- 
count of the war was entitled “The Cause of the Conflict Between the 
Ottoman and the Mamluk Countries” (sebab-i ihtilaf-i Riim ve-‘Arab).’ 
The main reason for the dispute between the Ottomans and the Mamluks, 
in Idris Bidlisi’s opinion, was Sultan Mehmed’s territorial claim to Mamluk 
lands. Since he regarded himself as the only legitimate heir to the Roman 


' Idris Bidlisi, Hasht Bihisht, Topkapi Palace Library, Emanet Hazine, Istanbul, MS no. 1655, 
in the section devoted to the reign of Bayezid II, Dastan-i Caharum, n.p. 

2 Hoja Sa‘d-al-Din Efendi, Taj al-Tevarih, vol. 2 (Istanbul, 1279-89/1863-72), 46-48; fol- 
lowed by Ahmed b. Lutfullah Miinejjim-bag1, Jami‘ al-Duwal, Esad Efendi Library, MS no. 2103, 
fol. 711. 
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Empire and the greatest Islamic sovereign, Mehmed felt that “during most 
periods of history and especially since the emergence of Islam, the lands 
of Syria and Egypt belonged to him and were part of his dominion.” It 
was this causus belli, Idris Bidlisi suggests, that made Sultan Mehmed 
think of “subjugating the Mamluk lands” (teshir-i mamalik-i ‘Arab) in his 
last days. 

Another reason for the Ottoman-Mamluk conflict, according to Idris 
Bidlisi, was the Mamluks’ unfriendly conduct in supporting Jem against 
his brother, Sultan Bayezid. “If it was not for this collaboration,” says Idris 
Bidlisi, “Jem would have never been able to challenge his brother’s ac- 
cession to the throne and claim his father’s dominion.” A third reason, he 
adds, was the Mamluks’ obstruction of the traffic of royal embassies be- 
tween the Bahmani Sultanate of India and the Ottoman court. This act 
was considered an insult to both the Bahmani and Ottoman sultans. 

Yet another cause of the Ottoman-Mamluk war was the Mamluks’ 
struggles against the Ottoman sultan’s protégé, ‘Ala-l-Dawla of Dulkadir, 
whose fight for survival brought the Ottomans into a direct military con- 
frontation with the Mamluks for the first time. Idris Bidlisi does not avoid 
blaming the Dulkadirids for the Ottoman defeats in their border clashes 
with the Mamluk forces of Syria and Egypt. 

Sa‘d-al-Din, while repeating the above causes, adds his own list: (1) 
Mamluk refusal to allow Sultan Mehmed to participate in the repair and 
upkeep of the watercourses along the streets of the Holy City of Mecca; 
(2) disrespect shown by Mamluk ambassadors and messengers to Sultan 
Mehmed; (3) the Mamluk use of deceit and false promises in getting rid 
of Shah-suwar of Dulkadir; and (4) Mamluk support of frontier tribes in 
levying transit taxes (sing. baj) on Ottoman pilgrims, brigandage in the 
border area, and assault on Ottoman territory. 

An important factor, noticed by the contemporary Mamluk historian Ibn- 
Ilyas, is that the six-year war against Shah-suwar (1466-72) and the 
defeat of Amir Yashbak by the Akkoyunlus in Ruha (1480) had severely 
damaged the credibility of the Mamluk Empire’s military power. The fact 
that a petty Turkman prince could defy the empire for so long and inflict 
numerous defeats on it, and that inferior Akkoyunlu forces could easily 
overcome the Mamluk army, revealed to the world the decline of Mamluk 
power. Now, not only the Akkoyunlus, but also the Ottomans and the new 
Dulkadirid rulers no longer treated the Mamluk army with the same 
respect as before. Ibn-Iyas thus correctly observed that “the other poten- 
tates of the East were tempted to meet the Egyptian army after what 
happened to it by Shah-suwar, the Akkoyunlu Bayandur and other rulers 
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of the East.’* Because of this fact, as well as the old sources of friction 
and the new causes of discord which developed in the aftermath of Mehmed 
II’s death, after a short lapse of time the dying ashes of the conflict burst 
into flames of war. 


Mamluk Intervention in Ottoman Civil Strife 


Mehmed’s death plunged the Ottoman Empire into a chaotic civil war. 
The elder Bayezid, supported by Sinan the Janissary Aga (military com- 
mander) and the beglerbegis of Rumelia and Anatolia, obtained recogni- 
tion in Istanbul and mounted the throne on 22 Rabi‘ I 886/21 May 1481. 
But his authority was immediately contested by his brother Jem, who was 
at a greater distance from Istanbul. He assembled an army of discontented 
Anatolian militia (azabs) and other dissident elements of the Ottoman 
society, as well as Karamanids and some Turkman tribes of the Taurus 
Mountains (including the powerful Varsak and Turgud), and declared him- 
self sultan in Bursa on 29 Rabi‘ I/28 May. When his proposal to divide 
the empire was rejected, a military confrontation became inevitable. With 
the imperial regular forces and the support of Gedik Ahmed Pasa, the fore- 
most general of the empire, Bayezid easily won the battle fought at 
Yenisehir on 22 Rabi‘ [1/20 June. Jem fled to Konya, where he had been 
residing as governor of Karaman, gathered his family—his mother, harem, 
two daughters, and son—and along with the remnants of his army, crossed 
over the Cilician Gates into Mamluk territory. For Jem there began a pe- 
riod of exile during which the Mamluks were to support him and conse- 
quently bring Ottoman hostility to a new height.’ 

The Mamluk practice of offering political asylum to Ottoman princes 
was a longstanding method used by Mamluk sultans to divide and weaken 
the Ottoman house.° Such a strategy was first used with Siileyman and his 


3 Tbn-lyas, 3:173. 

* For a general reference on the Jem affair, see M. Cavid Bayson, JA, s.v. “Cem”; Halil Inalcik, 
EI’, s.v. “Djem”; Sydney N. Fisher, “Civil Strife in the Ottoman Empire, 1481-1503,” The Jour- 
nal of Modern History 13 (1941): 448-66; J. Lefort, Documents grecs dans les archives de 
Topkapia Sarayi, contribution a I’ historie de Cem Sultan (Ankara, 1981). The most extensive 
studies, however, are still Louis Thuasne, Djem-Sultan. Fils de Mohammed II, frére de Bayezid 
II (1459-1495). Etude sur la question d’ Orient a la fin du XV° Siécle (Paris, 1892); and, more 
recently, Ismail H. Ertaylan, Sultan Cem (Istanbul, 1951). 

> See Gaston Wiet, “Deux princess ottomans a la cour d’Egypt,” Bulletin de I’ Institut de l’ Egypte 
20 (1937-38): 137-50; idem, “Réfugié’s politiques ottomans en Egypte,” Arabica 1 (1954): 258— 
71; Ahmad Fu’ad Mutawalli, Al-Fath al-‘Usmani li-l-Sham wa-Misr wa-Mukaddamatihi (Cairo: 
Dar al-Nahda al-‘Arabiyya, 1976), 47-63. 
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sister Fatima Sehzade, cousins of Murad II, who in 837/1433, took refuge 
in the court of Mamluk Sultan Barsbay and settled in Egypt. Also, in 915/ 
1509, a son of Bayezid II, Korkud, took a short refuge in Cairo. 

Mamluk sources, on the other hand, relate many cases of defecting offi- 
Cials and “‘ulama’ given shelter by Ottoman sultans. For example, the Shafi‘ 
legist Shams-al-Din Muhammad ibn al-Jazari and his colleague, the 
Hanbali legist Ibn-Taymiyya, both of Damascus, found refuge with Sul- 
tan Bayezid I. An envoy was then sent on a secret mission by Sultan Barkuk 
to investigate this matter and to stop the defection of ‘ulamd’ to the Otto- 
mans.° Several Mamluk senior officials escaped the tyrannic regime of 
Sultan Hoshkadam and found refuge in the Ottoman Empire, among them 
Amir Zayn-al-Din ‘Abd-al-Rahman ibn al-Kuwayz, Governor of Alexan- 
driyya and later nazir al-hass, and Amir Ahir Sani Janibak Habib al-‘Alay 
al-Inali, of whom we will hear later. They both returned to Cairo after 
Kayitbay seized power.’ The case of Jem, however, was an uprecedented 
one: he succeeded in occupying Bursa, the first Ottoman capital, and struck 
coins in his name, thus declaring his independence and establishing him- 
self as an Ottoman Sultan. From a Mamluk point of view, the death of the 
aggressive-minded Sultan Mehmed and the consequent accession struggle 
between Jem and Bayezid were a unique opportunity to foment a civil 
war in the Ottoman Empire. 

Gedik Ahmed Pasa pursued Jem all the way to Eregli on the Ottoman- 
Mamluk border. Realizing that Jem had already found refuge with the 
Mamluks, Gedik Ahmed Pasa returned to Istanbul, leaving behind Prince 
‘Abdullah, hitherto a district commander of Saruhan (Manisa), to govern 
Karaman.® Meanwhile, Jem, with the help of the Varsak chief Uyuz Beg, 
crossed the Taurus Mountains and, on 12 Jumada I 886/9 July 1481, 
arrived in Tarsus where he was received generously by its Mamluk gov- 
emor. He then proceeded to Adana, where he was met by the ruling beg 
of Ramadan, and, on 22 Jumada I/20 July, he arrived in the provincial 
headquarters at Aleppo. There he met with the Commander-in-Chief 
(atabeg) of the Mamluk Army Uzbek, then in the city on his way from 
Ruha to Cairo, and asked his permission to proceed to Cairo. Uzbek 
instead asked for instructions from Sultan Kayitbay, who immediately 
allowed Jem to enter Cairo with his small force and sent a decree to the 


° Tekindag, Berkuk, 103. 

” On Ibn al-Kuwayz, see Ibn-Iyas, 3:19, 84; and Sayrafi, 11-12, 163. On Janibak Habib, see 
below. 

® Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:15 (followed by Miinejjim-basi, fol. 709). Cf. Ertaylan, 110-11. 
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Mamluk provincial governors ordering them to receive Jem as a foreign 
prince with all the attendant honors and ceremonies wherever he went. 
Henceforth, Jem traveled by way of Damascus, where he spent seven 
weeks, and then on to Jerusalem, Hebron, Gaza, and finally Egypt. He 
was welcomed in Bilbeis by the grand amirs and Mamluk dignitaries, and 
proceeded to Cairo where, on 6 Sha‘ban/30 September, he was given a 
well-prepared royal reception in the court and a precious robe of honor by 
Kayitbay.’ 

In a long speech before Kayitbay and the grand amirs, Jem complained 
about the injustice done to him by his brother Bayezid and defended his 
claim for at least a share of the empire. Although one may doubt the au- 
thenticity of the text of the speech, as related by the 16th century British 
historian Richard Knolles, it does reflect quite accurately Jem’s position. 
In the concluding epilogue Jem said: 


Wherefore, invincible Monarch, I most humbly beseech thee, that pittying our 
estate, whiles the matter is yet whole, and remedy is yet to be had, to deal with 
Bajazet by your embassadors, that though he will not receive me his brother as 
partner of the Empire, yet at least to admit me into some small part of my father’s 
kingdom: Let him reign and rule, let all things be at his command; let it be lawful 
for me poor man but to live in rest and quiet somewhere, possessing but so much 
as may suffice me honestly to lead a private life. Which thing if he shall refuse to 
grant, although he neither fear the laws of God or man, yet as I have at Jerusa- 
lem, so will I also shortly at Mecha (if by your leave I may) complain unto the 
great Prophet, of the injuries done unto me by my cruel and unnatural brother; 
and afterwards make proof of your compassion towards me, all which I hope shall 
much avail. But if (which I would not) I shall prove all these things in vain, with 
desperation enforceth men to all extremities, I will go with fire, sword, and slaugh- 
ter, by secret and open force, by right and wrong; and hated, will vex my hateful 
brother by all manner of mischief, by all manner of revenge. Neither will I make 
an end of confounding of all, until I be either received into part of the Empire, or 
else together with my life leave those desperate and lost things for him alone to 
enjoy. For I deem it much better, quickly to die, than with disgrace and infamy to 
protract a lingering loathed life.'° 


Kayitbay offered Jem his mediation and promised to persuade his brother 
that some part of the Ottoman Empire should be given to him. Towards 


9 Ibn-Iyas, 3:183-85, 187, 189; Ibn-Tulin, Mufakahat, 1:43, 49; ‘Ulaymi, 2:326; Ahmed Sikari, 
Karaman ogullari Tarihi, ed. M. Mesud Koman (Konya, 1946), 200; Vaki‘at-i Sultan Jem, ed. 
Mehmed ‘Arif, TOEM (1330/1914), 3-4; TAO (ed. Giese), 154; Nesri, 377-78; Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:15 
(followed by Miinejjim-bagi, fol. 709); Angiolello [DaLezze], 176-78; Caoursin [Bouhours], 232— 
33; De Vertot, 1:385. Cf. Thuasne, 40-41; Ertaylan, 108-9. 

10 Richard Knolles, The Turkish History from the Original of the Nation to the Growth of the 
Ottoman Empire (6th ed., London, 1687), 299. 
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that purpose, a Mamluk embassy was dispatched shortly thereafter to the 
Ottoman capital.’ Jem, for his part, also entered into negotiations with 
Bayezid, the correspondence of which is preserved in the Munsha’at of 
Feridin Beg.'” 

Meanwhile, on 18 Shawwal 886/10 December 1481, Jem, along with 
his mother and harem, joined the Egyptian hajj and set out with vast pomp 
and a great multitude of companions to Mecca and Medina. “No king was 
previously offered such a grand pilgrimage,” the Mamluk chronicler Ibn- 
Talin tells.’> One of Jem’s companions was a certain Hasan Mahmid- 
oglu Bayatlh, who was instructed to write a short history and genealogy of 
the Ottoman house and an account of the religious ceremonies held by 
Jem on his pilgrimage. This book, entitled Jam-i Jem-Ayin,'* is evidence 
of Jem’s trip to Mecca and of his interest in associating with and impres- 
sing the learned men of his time. No doubt Jem realized that going on a 
hajj and writing an account of it would strengthen him greatly with the 
religious element in the Ottoman state.'° Jem arrived in Mecca on 26 Zi- 
I-Ka‘da 886/16 January 1482, and after nearly a month of worship in the 
Ka‘ba, he came to Medina on 22 Ziu-l-Hijja/11 February.'® 

While Jem was on this pilgrimage, a new development took place on 
the Ottoman-Mamluk border, giving this whole affair a new turn. Kasim 
Beg, the Karamanid pretender and hitherto an exile at the Akkoyunlu court 
of Sultan Ya‘kib, invaded his ancestral lands in Karaman along with 
Varsak and Turgud forces. His envoy, who arrived in Rhodes on 12 No- 
vember, succeeded in securing the assistance of Pierre d’Aubusson, the 
Grand Master of the Order of St. John. According to Caoursin, Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the Order, five galleys well-equipped with soldiers and artillery 
were sent to watch the sea and secure the Karamanid coast." Initially, in 
the plain of Pervane Cayiri, Kasim Beg had gained the upper hand against 
Hadim ‘Ali Pasa, the Beglerbegi of Karaman and preceptor (/ala) of Prince 
‘Abdullah, who had retreated to Konya. On hearing of Kasim Beg’s siege 


'' Tbid.; Caoursin [Bouhours], 233-34; De Vertot, 1:385. 

'2 Feridin Beg, 284-85. For interpretation, see Ertaylan, 116-20; and Thuasne, 49-51, who 
published the documents in French translations. 

'> Tbn-lyas, 3:190-91; Ibn-Taliin, Mufakahat, 1:53; Sikari, 200; ‘Asik Paga-zade, 213; Vaki‘at- 
i Sultan Jem, 4-5. 

'* Hasan Mahmid-oglu Bayath, Jam-i Jem-ayin, ed. Kinzoglu Fahrettin, Osmanh Tarihleri 1 
(Istanbul, 1949), 373-403. 

'S Fisher, “Civil Strife,” 461. 

© Vaki‘at-i Sultan Jem, 5. 

'’ Caoursin [Bouhours], 235-36. Cf. De Vertot, 1:386; Joaness Aventinus, Tiirckische Historien, 
vol. 1 (Frankfurt, 1563), fols. 32b—33a; Thuasne, 45-46. 
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of Konya, Gedik Ahmed Pasa rushed in with the regular army and drove 
Kasim Beg to Tas-ili in southeastern Karaman and then into Mamluk 
Cilicia.’® Although defeated, Kasim Beg succeeded in luring away some 
Ottoman officers and Timar-holders, among them Trabzonlu Mehmed Beg, 
who had been an Aga of the Janissaries under Sultan Mehmed. The latter 
defected his post as Sanjakbegi of Ankara and joined forces with Kasim 
in Cilicia.’ 

Upon Jem’s return to Cairo from the Hijaz on 21 Muharram 887/12 
March 1482,” the Mamluk ambassadors to Istanbul were already back with 
the news that Bayezid had accepted Kayitbay’s mediation and was ready 
to offer Jem a certain share in Anatolia, the size and nature of which 
Western sources fail to describe. Kayitbay, in hopes of further weakening 
the Ottoman Empire, could have wished there had been a larger share for 
him. But, after all, it was Bayezid who prescribed the terms of the agree- 
ment, and Kayitbay, acting as mediator, was apparently indifferent with 
respect to Jem’s interests and was of the opinion that Jem ought to accept 
his brother’s proposal because it was preferable to war. Jem, however, 
rejected this offer, seeing plainly that his brother sought only to involve 
him in endless negotiations, or as the contemporary Cauorsin writes, “not 
so much to reconcile him but to ruin him under the pretense of accom- 
modation.””’ In fact, in his reply to Jem’s repeated proposal for a division 
of the empire, Bayezid would go no further than to promise him a yearly 
pension (saliyane) of one million akces.” Under such conditions, Jem told 
Kayitbay that the dispute could be settled only by force of arms. 

In his decision to embark on a military solution of his conflict with 
Bayezid, Jem took into consideration another factor. An envoy of Kasim 
Beg, his kethuda Emeldin Beg, brought a letter urging him to return to 
Anatolia and take hold of his rightful possessions with Karamanid help.” 
Kasim’s motive in joining Jem was clear—to recover the lands and sov- 
ereignty of the Karaman principality from which Mehmed II had driven 
him; The same principality that he was unable to forcibly take back from 
Bayezid. “It is hard to say,” Knolles writes, “whither of these distressed 
and exiled princes gave greater encouragement to the other, to take this 


'8 Negri, 221; Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:15 (followed by Miinejjim-basi, fol. 709). 

'9 Angiolello [DaLezze], 181; Nesri, 221-22; Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:15 (followed by Miinejjim-basi, 
fol. 709). Cf. Hammer[-Purgstall], 2:260—-61; and Ertaylan, 118. 

20 Tbn-Iyas, 3:191; Vaki‘at-i Sultan Jem, 5. 

21 Caoursin [Bouhous], 234-35; Knolls, 299; De Vertot, 1:285-86. 

22 Feridim Beg, 285. 

3 Vaki‘at-i Sultan Jem, 5; Sikari, 200; Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:168 (followed by Miinejjim-bas:, fol. 
709); Knolles, 299; De Vertot, 1:386. 
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desperate war in hand, being both together far unable by all the friends 
they could make, to encounter with the great power of Bayezid.”** Jem 
even received forged letters purportedly showing that his faction was strong 
in the empire. The most important of these came from Gedik Ahmed Pasa, 
who asked Jem why he was waiting, and stated that immediately upon his 
arrival in Anatolia the throne would be handed over to him.” 
Encouraged by this continued support from his Anatolian allies and eager 
to try the fortune of war again, Jem asked the permission of Kayitbay to 
leave Egypt for Anatolia in order to fight his brother. Kayitbay gathered 
his grand amirs for consultation and let Jem present his case before them. 
After a long debate, during which several amirs led by Atabeg Uzbek 
evidenced strong objection to Jem’s return to Anatolia, Kayitbay dismissed 
the amirs’ council and granted Jem permission.” In doing so, Kayitbay 
hoped to achieve two purposes: (1) To restore, with the help of Kasim 
Beg, the principality of Karaman and, thereby, to rebuild the buffer be- 
tween the Ottoman and Mamluk empires; and (2) To bring a friendly 
Ottoman prince to power at least in neighboring Anatolia and, for a while, 
to create internal disorder which would weaken the Ottoman power. 
Mamluk sources supply us with no information on the nature and ex- 
tent of assistance given to Jem’s army. According to Italian sources, 
Kayitbay furnished Jem with forty thousand ducates, twenty thousand men- 
at-arms, and several fortresses in Cilicia where Jem could assemble his 
army. In addition, the governors of Damascus and Aleppo contributed their 
share of ten thousand ducates.”’ Also Bayatli, a reliable eyewitness, writes 
that Jem left for Anatolia “accompanied by Damascus and Aleppo sol- 
diers that he had taken from Kayitbay.””® One may safely assume, how- 
ever, that had Mamluk forces left Cairo and Damscus, it would undoubt- 
edly be echoed in Mamluk contemporary sources. Neither Ibn-Iyas nor 
Ibn-Tulin mention a thing. Moreover, Sikari, the historian of the Kara- 
manids, in detailing the composition of Jem’s army makes no mention 
of Mamluk regular forces or Turkman begs from northern Syria.” Yet, 


_ 4 Knolles, 299-300. 

*5 “Asik Paga-zade, 225. 

6 Ibn-lyas, 3:192; Vaki‘at-i Sultan Jem, 5. 

27 Angiolello [Da Lezze], 181; Domenico Malipiero, Annali Veneti Dall’anno 1457 a 1500, 
ed. T. Gar and A. Saygredo, Archivio storico italiano, 7.(Florence, 1843-44). 

8 “Kayitbay’dan aldigi Sam ve Halep askeriyle birlikte 887 Muharreminin sonlarinde cikip 
baskin yiiriiytisti ile Anadolu’ya gitti.” Bayath, 396-97. 

9 Sikari, 200-201. As evidence to the contrary, that Mamluk forces did participate in the sub- 
sequent military engagements with Bayezid’s forces, Ertaylan (pp. 129-30) presents a document, 
undated and unaddressed, (TKS, doc. 6071/1), which refers to information obtained from Gedik 
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one of the intelligence reports sent from Egypt by an Ottoman spy, a cer- 
tain Hatim, clearly reveals the limited nature of assistance given to Jem in 
Cairo. Basing his information on a person who was closely associated with 
the administration in Egypt and who saw Jem with his own eyes, the spy 
tells that Kayitbay had ordered Amir Yashbak (most likely Amir Yashbak 
al-Jamali, the Chief Warden of the Armory)” “to put aside provisions 
(ma’kulat) from his stock as a gift for Jem.”*' Naturally, Jem had expected 
more substantial assistance, as Caoursin explicitly notes, and left Cairo 
very displeased with Kayitbay.*? The German chronicler Joannes Aventinus 
maintains that initially the Mamluk sultan “had promised him soldiers and 
money;” but eventually, as the later chronicler Philipp Lonicer observes, 
Jem “was given a lot of advice but not much help.” 

Jem’s scheme had not escaped the notice of Bayezid, who, on 11-20 
Muharram 887/early March 1482, sent an urgent message to his father-in- 
law ‘Ala-l-Dawla of Dulkadir, asking him to intercept Jem should he cross 
the Taurus Mountains into Karaman. ‘Ala-l-Dawla promised to help in 
capturing Jem. Meanwhile, Jem, leaving his family under Kayitbay’s care, 
left Cairo on 5 Safar 887/26 March 1482, equipped with a decree from 
Kayitbay which, according to Ibn-Tulun, recognized his rights over the 
Ottoman dominions. On 17 Rabi‘ I/6 May, he arrived—via Damascus, 
Homs, and Hama—in Aleppo where he met with Trabzonlu Mehmed Beg. 
The two proceeded to Adana, where on 25 Rabi‘ I/14 May they were met 
by Kasim Beg. Jem promised to restore to him the region of Karaman in 
case he should ever, with the assistance of his troops, recover the throne, 
and the two princes swore allegiance to one another. 

In Cilicia, Kasim and Jem assembled an army made up of Karaman’s 
confederate clans (primarily from the Varsak and Turgud Turkmans), along 
with Anatolian timar-holders who had been dispossessed by Bayezid.*> On 
30 Rabi‘ 1/19 May, Jem and Kasim left Adana for the Ottoman border 


Nasuh Beg, who apparently fought at the side of Jem. According to a report Nasuh Beg received 
from a spy based in Syria, “several [Ottoman] commanding officers were killed or wounded in 
the battle fought against the Arab [i.e., Mamluk] army.” It is questionable, however, whether 
this document is connected to the 1482 battle. 

© On Yashbak al-Jamali , see Ibn-Iyas, 3:230, 251; Sahawi, al-Dow’ al-Lami‘, vols. 9-10, 
p. 276. 

3! TKS, doc. no. 6071/1 published in Ertaylan, 121. 

32 Caoursin [Bouhours], 236. 

33 Aventinus, 1:32b; Philipp Lonicer, Tuirckische Chronica, vol. 1 (Frankfurt, 1577), fol. 23a. 

* For the correspondence between Bayezid and ‘Ala-l-Dawla, see Feridin Beg, 283-84. Cf. 
Ertaylan, 106-7. 

35 Tbn-Tuliin, Mufakahat, 1:47, 53-54; Vaki‘at-i Sultan Jem, 5; Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:20 (followed by 
Miinejjim-bas1, fol. 709). Cf. Thuasne, 52-53; Ertaylan, 122-23. 
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and once there, Jem split his army, one column going with him while Kasim 
Beg laid siege to Konya, then under the governorship of Bayezid’s son 
‘Abdullah (8 Rabi‘ II/27 May), and the other column going with Mehmed 
Beg to lay siege to Ankara (20 Rabi‘ II/8 June). Upon hearing of Mehmed 
Beg’s defeat and death in Cubuk-Ova, Jem and Kasim gave up the siege 
of Konya and rushed to Ankara. However, receiving news of an advanc- 
ing army under Bayezid himself, Jem, on 29 Rabi‘ II 887/17 June 1482, 
retreated to the rugged highlands of Tas-ili. There he entered once again 
into negotiations with Bayezid, who as usual, rejected his demand for the 
partition of the Ottoman state and sent forces under Hersek-oglu Ahmed 
Pasa, the Beglerbegi of Anatolia, to seize him.*° The proud Jem, as a last 
resort, sent an embassy to Rhodes with an official request for political 
asylum. The embassy arrived on 10 July and following swift negotiations, 
d’Aubusson, in consultation with his council, dispatched a squadron un- 
der commander Don Alvarez de Zuniga to bring him to the island. Upon 
hearing of the approaching Ottoman column, Jem boarded a ship in 
Gorigos, whereupon he was met at sea by Don Alvarez and taken to 
Rhodes, where on 13 Jumada II/30 July he was given a splendid reception 
by the Grand Master.?’ 

Jem’s second defeat was received by Kayitbay with great disappoint- 
ment and regret for having letting him leave Egypt.*® No doubt he had 
misjudged Jem’s military capabilites and overestimated the strength of 
Jem’s sympathizers in his motherland. Ibn-Iyas states explicitly that “let- 
ting him depart from Egypt was a mistake (galat).”*? Also, Ibn-Tilin says 
that “this was the reason for the hositility of Malik al-Rim [i.e., the Otto- 
man Sultan] towards the Sultan of Egypt.’ Indeed, the hostile feelings 
of Bayezid at Kayitbay’s failure to send him greetings upon his enthrone- 
ment"! (a neutral position which may be expected from a foreign ruler in 
view of the succession struggle), and at Kayitbay’s subsequent assistance 
to Jem, turned the longstanding Ottoman-Mamluk conflict into a personal 
rivalry. 


°° Vaki‘at-i Sultan Jem, 5~7;, Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:22-24 (followed by Miinejjim-basi, fols. 709-10); 
De Vertot, 1:386-87. Cf. Thuasne, 54-66; Ertaylan, 123-26, 130-33. 

*” Vaki‘at-i Sultan Jem, 7; Sikari, 203-4; Caoursin [Bouhours], 239-54; Aventinus, 1:33a— 
33b; Lonicer, 1:23a—23b; De Vertot, 1: 387-89. Cf. Thuasne, 56—58. 

8 Tbn-lyas, 3:195. 

* Tbid., 3:196 (cf. p. 192). 

 Tbn-Tilin, Mufakahat, 1:47. 

*' Kemal Pasga-zade, TAO (Defter VIII), fol. 36b. 
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Mamluk Interference in Ottoman-Bahmani Relations 


After Jem’s bid for power with Mamluk help had failed, Bayezid realized 
that Mamluk hostility had manifested itself in another way—the har- 
rassment of embassies exchanged between his father, Mehmed II, just 
before his death, and the Bahmani ruler of the Turco-Muslim frontier state 
in Daccan, India, Shams-al-Din Muhammad Shah III (867/1463-889/ 
1482). The Bahmanis, who had acquired considerable fame in the Mus- 
lim world, were the only power in the Indian subcontinent to exchange 
ambassadors with the Ottomans. The architect of these friendly ties was 
the powerful Bahmani grand wazir ‘Imad-al-Din Mahmud Gawan (d. 886/ 
1481). His success in establishing regular trade relations with the Otto- 
mans is evident in the preserved records of the Kadi of Bursa, which dis- 
close frequent visits by commercial agents of Gawan to Bursa to do busi- 
ness.“ Gawan was a statesman of such high esteem that he communicated 
with Sultan Mehmed in person. Only a few of these communications have 
been preserved, including one dispatch by Sultan Mehmed.* 

In return for one of those missions dispatched by Gawan, Sultan Mehmed 
sent Shayh Efdal-al-Din-oglu Mehmed Celebi as ambassador to India. On 
his return from India, Mehmed Celebi, accompanied by Gawan’s envoy, 
made the usual landfall at the port of Jidda. At that juncture, the news of 
Sultan Mehmed’s death and the accession of Bayezid had reached Egypt 
and the Hijaz. Contrary to diplomatic conduct, the two ambassadors were 
then detained and the Indian royal gift, which included a precious 
diamond dagger, was confiscated by the Mamluk governor of Jidda and 


42 On the Bahmani Sultanate, see ‘Ali b. ‘Aziz-allah-i Tabataba’i, Burhan-i Ma’asir, trans. 
J.S. King, History of the Bahmani Dynasty (London, 1900); H.K. Sherwani, The Bahmanis of the 
Deccan: An Objective Study (Hyderabad, 1953); and H.K. Sherwani, E/?, s.v. “Bahmanis.” 

43 On Mahmid Gawan see H.K. Sherwani, Mahmud Gawan, The Great Bahmani Wazir 
(Allahabad, 1942). 

“4 See Inalcik, “Bursa and the Commerce of the Levant,” 141; and idem “Bursa: XV. asir 
Sanayi ve Ticaret Tarihine dair Vesikalar,” Belleten 24, docs. 3 (p. 69), 12 (pp. 75-76), 40 (pp. 
95-96). From the last document we learn that in February 1981, a large group of agents sent by 
Gawan reached Bursa and then Rumelia. 

45 Four letters sent to Sultan Mehmed by Gawan himself, or on behalf of the Bahmani ruler, 
Muhammad Shah III, have been published in Gaw4an’s collection of letters Riyaz al-Insha’, ed. 
Chand ibn Husayn and Ghulam Yazdani (Hyderabad, 1948). Among the letters addressed by 
Gawan, there is one, no. 144 (pp. 393-98), which—with certain minor variations—is found ver- 
batim in “The Copies of Letters of Mehmed II and Bayezid II to the Shahs of Persia and other 
Princes and Eminent Men with their Replies, from A.H. 848 to 915,” a manuscript preserved in 
the British Museum, Or. 61, fols. 45—7, along with Sultan Mehmed’s reply, fols. 47-49. The two 
documents in question are also given in Feridiin Beg, 1:251-53 (letter by Gawan) 253-55 (reply 
by Mehmed). 
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sent to Sultan Kayitbay in Cairo. At that time, the Mamluk governor 
was Sha‘ban Abu-l-Fath al-Manifi, who, in a previous occassion (Sha‘ban 
884/October 1479) accompanied an Indian ambassador from Jidda to 
Cairo.” 

One reason for this diplomatic misconduct may be found in the long 
rivalry between Kayitbay and Mehmed for supremacy in the Muslim world. 
The Mamluk historian Sayrafi tells that traditionally, any sultan ascend- 
ing the throne in India sent gifts to the sultan and caliph in Egypt, and 
asked for a formal investiture of power. In this manner, an ambassador of 
the Halji Sultan of Malwa (central India) Giyas-al-Din Shah (873/1469— 
906/1500) arrived in Cairo in Jumada II 876/November 1471 with gifts 
for both the Mamluk sultan and caliph, and a letter asking the caliph for 
a diploma (taklid) approving his rule. The sultan gave the ambassador a 
robe of investiture, while the caliph wrote the Indian ruler a diploma as 
he requested.** Since then until 1481, the year of the incident, ambassa- 
dors of Indian rulers visited the Mamluk court in Jumada I 879/Septem- 
ber 1474 and Sha‘ban 884/October 1479.” 

Muhammad Shah III was apparently the only Indian ruler who took 
exception to this custom and established a special relationship with the 
Akkoyunlu ruler Uzun Hasan and Sultan Mehmed, both rivals to Ka- 
yitbay’s power in the Islamic world.°° 

Another reason why Kayitbay detained the Ottoman and Indian ambas- 
sadors may be the timing of the incident. Sultan Mehmed had left a dis- 
puted succession and Kayitbay, apparently as a precautionary measure, 
chose to hold the ambassadors in Cairo in order to avoid any implication 
of Mamluk recognition of one of the claimants to the throne. Kayitbay’s 
decision not to send Bayezid greetings upon his enthronement may be 
understood in the same way. It was apparently later, when Kayitbay de- 
cided to throw his lot with Jem, that he also took the liberty of confiscat- 
ing the Indian royal gift. Perhaps sheer greed was also a factor. However, 


“© Tursun Beg, fols. 167b-68b; Kemal Pasa-zade, TAO (Defter VIII), fol. 36b; Idris Bidlisi, 
Dastan-i Caharum, n.p. (cf. Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:47; and Miinejjim-bas1, fol. 711); Ibn-Iyas, 3:215-16; 
Ibn-Tilun, Mufakahat, 1:47. 

“7 Ton-lyas, 3:158. Abi-l-Fath al-Manifi was removed from office in Muharram 888/February 
1483, reappointed in Muharram 889/February 1484, and finally dismissed in Jumada II 893/May 
1488. Ibn-lyas, 3:199, 252. 

8 Sayrafi, 362. See also Ibn-Iyas, 3:65; Kemal Pasa-zade, TAO (Defter VIII), fol. 36b. 

 Tbn-lyas, 3:99, 158. 

°° Concerning Bahmani-Akkoyunlu relations, see Jean Aubin, “Les Relations Diplomatiques 
entre les Aq-qoyunli et les Bahmanids,” in /ran and Islam, ed. C.B. Bosworth (Edinburgh, 1971), 
11-15. 
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regardless of Kayitbay’s motives, Bayezid could regard the whole affair 
only as an insult to his late father and an offense to him personally. 


Mamluk and European Intrigues Concerning Jem 


The possession of Jem by a Christian power became the central factor 
dictating Bayezid’s foreign policy and diplomatic relations with Europe 
for the next fourteen years, until Jem’s death in 900/1495.°' As Jem was 
an invaluable hostage who was believed to have served as an effective 
curb against the aggressive intentions of the Ottomans and as a guarantee 
that Bayezid would remain cooperative, rulers of his time were most anx- 
ious to have him. Moreover, it was expected that when time was ripe for 
a crusade against the Ottoman Empire, Jem would prove a powerful in- 
strument for dividing the Ottomans and winning their support for the cru- 
saders. Under these unfortunate circumstances, Bayezid was compelled to 
pursue a policy of conciliation in his relations with the Christian rulers of 
Europe and to use various methods, including peace offers, threats of war, 
and pay-offs, in order to keep Jem in detention and out of danger to his 
rule. Consequently, Bayezid established a vast network of spies through- 
out Europe and the eastern countries to inform him of Jem’s moves or 
collaborations. His ambassadors traveled back and forth from Istanbul to 
royal courts in Europe to ensure that Jem was not being used for crusad- 
ing adventures. 

Bayezid’s diplomatic efforts were generally successful, since the Chris- 
tian powers, although thinking in terms of a crusade, were more disposed 
to negotiating than to fighting in order to avert Ottoman aggression.” Yet, 


5! The effect of Jem on Ottoman foreign policy is discussed by Hans Pfefferman, Die 
Zusammenarbeit der Renaissancepdpste mit den Tiirken (Winterthur, 1946); Sydney Fisher, The 
Foreign Relations of Turkey, 1481-1512 (Urbana, 1948); Ahmad al-Sayyid Darraj, “Jim Sultan 
wa-l-diblimasiyya al-duwayliyya,” Majallat al-Ta’rihiyya al-Misriyya 8 (1959): 201-42; Franz 
Babinger, Spdtmittelalterliche frankische Briefschaften aus dem grossherrlichen Seraj zu Stanbul 
(Munich, 1963); Kenneth M. Setton, The Papacy and the Levant (1204-1571) (Philadelphia, 1978), 
381-416; Halil Inalcik, “A Case Study in Renaissance Diplomacy: The Agreement Between In- 
nocent VIII and Bayezid II on Djem Sultan,” Journal of Turkish Studies 3 (1979): 209-230, idem, 
“The Ottoman Turks and the Crusades, 1451-1522” in A History of the Crusades (publication is 
forthcoming), voi. 6, ch. 9, 331-53. 

‘2 Tt is suggested that both sides, the Ottomans and the Christian powers, in the generation 
following the death of Mehmed II, found it desirable and profitable to carry on diplomatic nego- 
tiations rather than fight. Moreover, owning to the disunity in Europe, European rulers were not 
adverse to seeking the aid of a Muslim sultan against rival Christian powers. Robert Schwoebel, 
The Shadow of the Crescent: The Renaissance Image of the Turk (1453-1517) (New York, 1969), 
202-4. 
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it should be remembered that although Bayezid’s policy was cautious and 
peace-oriented, it was not at all militarily passive. The frontier command- 
ers, the so-called uc-begis, stationed along the European border with their 
troops, were continuously preoccupied with cross-border raids. Ottoman 
raiders (akinjis) were sent from the frontier provinces of Serbia and Bosnia 
along the Dalmatian coast as far as Ragusa and across the Danube into 
Temesvar and other Hungarian territories. This limited warfare suited well 
the policy of Bayezid. It was just enough to display a show of force along 
the borders as a means to hold the Christian powers in check; yet it was 
not so aggressive so as to threaten a total war. 

From 1482 on, Rhodes, by virtue of Jem’s presence there, became 
a center of international diplomatic activity. On 31 August, Pierre 
d’Aubusson and the Council of the Order of St. John decided to remove 
Jem to one of the commanderies of the Order in France for his own safety, 
or perhaps to avoid inviting an all-out Ottoman attack on the island. Jem, 
for his part, signed a document committing himself, in the event of seiz- 
ing power in Istanbul, to maintain peace with Rhodes, to guarantee free- 
dom of trade to Rhodian merchants, and to surrender all the territories 
taken from the Order by the Ottomans. On the following day (1 Septem- 
ber), Jem left Rhodes after thirty-eight days on the island and was taken 
by sea to a castle of the Order in Nice, south France, in the territory of 
Duke Charles I of Savoy.** Shortly thereafter, a Rhodian embassy left for 
Istanbul to negotiate peace with Bayezid. Fearing his brother at one time 
or another would be used for a crusade against him, Bayezid gave up his 
original position of demanding that the Knights pay tribute and extradite 
Jem. Instead, he agreed to a peace treaty favorable to Rhodes. Nonethe- 
less, Bayezid consequently found himself in confrontation with the Vezir 
Gedik Ahmed Pasa, then the most powerful man in the court, who regarded 
this move as an humiliating act. However, using the unfounded rumor of 
collaboration with Jem, Bayezid succeeded on 6 Shawwal 887/18 Novem- 
ber 1982 in executing him. He also dismissed Gedik Ahmed’s father-in- 
law Ishak Pasa as grand vezir and replaced him with his own son-in-law, 
the aged and loyal Damad Koja David Pasa. The new vezirate was struc- 
tured as follows: 


°3 Thuasne, 74-81. The document, signed by Jem is cited in Caoursin [Bouhours], 265-66, 
and paraphrased in De Vertot, 1:391. Cf. Setton, 2:383-4. 
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BAYEZID’S NEW VEZIRATE (887/1482) 


~ David Pasa Grand Vezir (vezir-i a‘zam) 
~ Mesih Pasa Second Vezir (vezir-i sani) 
~ Hizir-oglu Mehmed Pasa Third Vezir (vezir-i salis) 
~ Iskender Pasa Beglerbegi of.Rumelia 

~ Hersek-oglu Ahmed Pasa Beglerbegi of Anatolia 

~ Hadim ‘Ali Pasa Beglerbegi of Karaman 


With Bayezid taking firmer control of the government, the peace negotia- 
tions with Rhodes were finally concluded on 24 Shawwal/6 December. 
According to the treaty, the Knights were to detain Jem so as not to cause 
any concern to Bayezid; in return, Bayezid was to pay the Knights a yearly 
pension of thirty-five thousand Venetian gold ducates to meet Jem’s ex- 
penses and another ten thousand ducates as indemnities for damages and 
losses caused to the Order by Mehmed II’s great siege of 1480. Between 
December 1482 and April 1483, several embassies were exchanged be- 
tween Bayezid and d’ Aubusson to ensure that both sides were implement- 
ing this treaty.“ Moreover, as a precautionary measure, Bayezid also sent 
envoys and spies to the European capitals to assure Jem’s detention in 
France, far from the Empire’s immediate environs. For security reasons, 
the Knights removed Jem from one castle to another and made him, in 
effect, a prisoner.» | 

The main fear in Istanbul was that Jem would fall into the hands of 
King Matthias Corvinus of Hungary (1458-90), then the only possible 
crusader in Europe, who was anxious to have Jem and made negotiations 
for that purpose with d’Aubusson and Pope Sixtus IV. In fact, in 1483, 
Corvinus, believing that Bayezid was not firmly seated on the throne, pre- 
pared his army for an all-out confrontation and tried to persuade relevant 
European powers to let Jem join him in Hungary. Because of this threat 
Bayezid, towards the end of 1483, sent envoys to Corvinus, offering a truce 
on terms advantageous to Hungary. At this point, Corvinus was busy in 
his own war in central Europe against the Habsburg Emperor of Austria, 


4 Caoursin [Bouhours], 268-71; De Vertot, 1:391 ff. Concerning Ottoman diplomatic nego- 
tiations with Rhodes and the final agreement, consult Thuasne, 84-88; Ertaylan, 134-61; and 
Johann Wilhelm Zinkeisen, Geschichte des osmanischen Reiches in Europa, vol. 2 (Hamburg, 
1840), 481-82. Texts of the 6 December 1482 treaty and some related documents, including the 
correspondence between Bayezid and d’Aubusson are given by Sebastians Paoli, Codice 
diplomatico del sacromilitere ordine Geroslimitano, vol. 2, no. 29 (Lucca, 1737), 419-30; and 
Franz Miklosich and Joseph Miiller, Acta diplomata graeca medii aevi sacra et profana, vol. 3 
(Vienna, 1865), 317-32. 

°° Ertaylan, 181-94; Setton, 2:385. 
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Frederick III (1440-1493), and encountering internal problems with the 
magnates in his own country. He was also disappointed with the reluc- 
tance of the Pope and the European princes to join the common cause. 
However, after some negotiations, Corvinus accepted Bayezid’s terms and 
a five-year truce with an option for a permanent peace was arranged. This 
agreement terminated all hostilities between the two empires and provided 
for freedom of trade between them. Thus, Bayezid freed himself from 
the most dangerous foe the Ottomans had faced in Europe. 

Also, because of the threat of Jem, the Italian states too became a tar- 
get of Ottoman diplomacy. In spite of popular feelings against the Otto- 
man “infidels,” a common practice in the 15th century had every Italian 
state sign a treaty or make an alliance with the Ottomans whenever it suited 
their interests. Rewards in terms of commercial capitulations in the Otto- 
man Empire were quite tempting. Italy’s disunity and local conflicts natu- 
rally served Bayezid’s purpose well. 

Ragusa was one of the first vassal states to send an embassy to Istanbul, 
and on 14 October 1482 Ragusa succeeded in obtaining a diploma which 
reduced the amount of tribute owed to the Ottomans and provided the 
Ragusans favorable commercial privileges.*’ Bayezid also sought the 
friendship of the Florentine ruler Lorenzo de Medici (1478-92), who was 
known to have influence in the courts of France and the papacy. In 1483, 
he sent an ambassador inviting Lorenzo to trade with the Ottoman Em- 
pire as he had under his father. Lorenzo had planned to send Antonio 
Ridolfi in reply, but for some reason, he never left Florence.** Instead, he 
provided his agent Paolo da Colle, a Florentine merchant, to accompany 
an Ottoman envoy who had hoped for an audience with Louis XI of France. 
On 26 August 1483, da Colle wrote Bayezid from Florence about the visit 
he had paid to Jem in France.” In the following year, the Florentine 
Francesco Berlinghieri sent a decorated version of his book on world ge- 
ography as a present to Jem. The dedication on the book, dated 31 May 
1484, said that the author had given it to him after he found out through 
da Colle of his interest in literature.© 


© Setton, 2:377-79, 387, 399; Thuasne, 127; Zinkeisen, 2:482, 500-501; Wilhelm Frankndi, 
Mathias Corvinus, Kénig von Hungarn, 1458-1490 (Freiburg, 1891), 219-20. 

°7 Hammer [-Purgstall], 2:284. 

8 Giuseppe Miiller, Documenti sulle relazioni delle citta Toscane coll’ Oriente Cristiano e 
coi Turcki fino all’anno MDXXXI (Florence, 1879), 235. For Ottoman-Florentine relations in the 
period, see Franz Babinger, “Lorenzo de Medici e la corte ottomana,” Archivio Storico Italiano 
121 (1963): 305-61. 

°° Franz Babinger, Spdtmittelalterliche frdnkische, 21-42. 

6° Thuasne, 117. 
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Venice, being the Italian state most exposed to Ottoman aggression in 
the Balkans, hastened to approach Bayezid as soon as he mounted the 
throne. Its envoy, one Antonio Vitturi (or Ventturini), had already reached 
Istanbul in August 1481 and had succeeded, after lengthy negotiations, to 
sign a new treaty on 16 January 1482 terminating its tribute to the sultan 
as prescribed by the 1479 agreement, and increasing its commercial privi- 
leges within the Ottoman Empire.*! The treaty did not prevent the Otto- 
man uc-begis from mounting a series of raids in the Balkans, which ended 
with the seizure in 1483 of Herzegovina. This campaign irritated Venice, 
then involved in its own war against the duchy of Ferrara, and conse- 
quently, since May 1483, against a league of Italian states comprised of 
the papacy, Naples, Florence, Milan, and Ferrara. To free itself on the 
Ottoman front and to bring the Italian balance of power in its favor, Venice 
sent Giovanni Dario to Istanbul on 7 December 1483 to negotiate a new 
peace treaty and to incite Bayezid against Ferrara’s allies.” 

Pope Sixtus IV and King Ferrante of Naples watched with great con- 
cern the diplomatic negotiations between Venice and the Ottomans, and 
the naval buildup in the Gallipoli dockyards. Fearing that the Ottomans 
were planning to intervene in the Italian crisis, they sent an embassy to 
Rhodes urging d’Aubusson to apply pressure to Bayezid. D’Aubusson’s 
response came on 19 March 1484 when he sent Mosco Perpiano to Istanbul 
with the threat that the Knights could not keep Jem and that he would be 
placed at the head of an all-Christian army against the Ottoman Empire if 
the fleet should leave Gallipoli. This use of Jem as a weapon proved to be 
successful. Bayezid wrote to d’Aubusson in April that he had stopped 
further naval preparations and that the Ottoman navy would not cross the 
Dardanelles. 

Indeed, it did not cross. Instead, Bayezid turned his energy against 
Moldavia (Kara Bogdan). In a joint land-sea assault, the Ottoman army, 
along with vassal forces from Wallachia and the Crimea, seized the im- 
portant ports of Kilia (Kiliya) on the Danube (20 Jumada II 889/15 July 
1484) and Akkerman (Cetatea-Alba; now Belgorod Dnestrovskiy) on the 
Dniester (16 Rajab 889/9 August 1484), thus gaining control of the west- 


6! See, in Miklosich-Miiller, Acta diplomata, 309-17, three documents in Greek vernacular 
from Bayezid II to Doge Giovanni Mocenigo (1478-85): one, dated 30 May 1481, announcing 
the death of Mehmed II and the renewal of the 1479 treaty; another one, dated 16 September 
1481, and an additional two, dated 12 January 1482, detailing the terms of the agreement. CF. 
Zinkeisen, 2:520—-21; and Hammer[-Purgstall], 2:284, both summarizing the peace agreeement. 

6 Thusane, 118, 2n; Ertaylan, 190-91. 

63 Caoursin [Bouhours], 289-93, 295-96 (including the citiation of Bayezid’s letter). Cf. 
Thuasne, 119~20. 
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ern Black Sea shores as well as the entrepots Moldavia and Hungary had 
for their trade through the Black Sea.“ When Corvinus protested this ag- 
gression, Bayezid replied that Moldavia was not included in the terms of 
the truce between them. Stephan the Great of Moldavia (1457-1504), al- 
though recognizing Bayezid’s suzerainty, soon afterwards renounced his 
agreement and tried without success to retake possession of the ports in 
1484 and again in 1486. 

While continuing his diplomatic efforts to secure Jem’s detention, Baye- 
zid found out that Kayitbay, like the kings of Europe, had also been mak- 
ing attempts to get possession of Jem. According to a Mamluk document 
dated 2 Rabi‘ I 888/10 April 1483, Kayitbay maintained clandestine con- 
tacts with Jem in captivity. In 1484 he sent an envoy, a certain Duan 
(probably Dogan) Aga to d’Aubusson with a proposal to renew their Oc- 
tober 1479 treaty, which had been concluded amidst Sultan Mehmed’s 
preparations to attack the island of Rhodes. Being a crusading base, Rhodes 
had always been a target of Ottoman attacks. The result of this was that 
the Knights and the sultans of Egypt, who had no desire to see the Otto- 
mans established in that island, were often brought closer together, as 
marked by the peace treaties of 1403, 1427, 1445 and 1479. This time, 
however, d’Aubusson preferred to reject the Mamluk peace overture in 
order to not irritate Bayezid.® 

Also in 1484, while Venice was in the process of peace negotiations 
with the Ottomans, Venetian authorities at the Morean naval station of 
Modon captured one of Jem’s agents, a certain Nicolas de Nicosie, who 
was carrying letters whose contents revealed that Jem had been commu- 
nicating with his mother Cicek Hatin in Egypt, and that Duke Charles I 
of Savoy had played the role of intermediary. To demonstrate his friend- 
ship with the Ottomans, the Signoria of Venice surrendered the letters to 
Bayezid; but in order not to offend Kayitbay, with whom Venice was on 
good terms, the Venetian captain of Modon, Luce Quirino, was ordered 


* On Bayezid’s Moldavian compaign of 1484, see Nicoara Beldiceanu, “La conquéte des cités 
marchandes de Kilia et da Cetéteé Alba per Bayezid II,” Siidost-Forschungen, 23 (1964): 36— 
115; idem, “La Campagne ottomane de 1484: Ses préparatifs militaires et sa chronologie,” Re- 
vue des Etudes Roumaines 5-6 (Paris, 1960): 67-77, reprinted in his Le Monde ottoman des 
Balkans (1402-1566): Institutions, société, économie (London, 1976). H.J. Kissling, “Einige 
Bemerkungen zur Eroberung Kilia’s und Aqkerman’s durch die Tiirken, 1484,” Beitrage zur 
Stidosteurope-Forschung | (Munich, 1966): 331-38. 

®° Ina letter to Amir Janibak, Amir Yashbak writes that he had sent his Mamluk, named Karaja, 
with Kayitbay’s gift for Jem. See TKS, doc. no. 6109, published in Ertaylan, 180. 

 Darraj, “Jim Sultan,” 216-17. 

®” Caoursin [Bouhours], 301-2. Cf. Thuasne, 120; Ertaylan, 190-91. 
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to release Jem’s agent.® The efforts of Jem’s mother to bring her son to 
Egypt and to use her influence in the Mamluk court by urging Kayitbay to 
help her in this endeavor were brought to Bayezid’s attention through in- 
telligence reports from Cairo.” This time, however, the unmasked com- 
munications between Jem in France and his mother in Egypt, maintained 
with the knowledge and perhaps the instigation of Kayitbay, infuriated 
Bayezid and fanned his hositility towards the Mamluks. 


Continuing Disturbances in the Borderlands 


Upon Jem’s defection to Rhodes, Kasim Beg, worn out by age and inter- 
mittent battle defeats, felt that he was not destined to save his ancestral 
country Karaman once again. In agreement with Sultan Bayezid, whose 
interest was to defuse the Karamanid problem, he left Cilicia and settled 
in Silifke as a governor of Ic-il under Ottoman protection.” I¢-il then 
encompassed the districts of Ermenek, Selente (today Gazipasa), Gulnar, 
Silifke, Kara-Tas, and Mut. Bayezid, however, had never pardoned Kasim 
for supporting Jem and waited for the appropriate moment to eliminate 
once and for all the Karamanid house. This came half a year later, in 
Muharram 888/February 1483, when Kasim suddenly died.” According 
to Sikari, historian of the Karamanids, Kasim, his three children and brother 
were poisoned in Kestel Yaylasi, near Mut, at the instigation of the 
Beglerbegi of Karaman, Hadim ‘Ali Pasa.”” With the death of Kasim, the 
Karamanid dynasty came to an end after approximately two hundred years 
of rule. At long last, Bayezid was now able to annex to his empire the 
remaining fragment of Karaman, Ic-il. 

It soon became evident, however, that Ic-il, the last center of Karamanid 
independence, was to remain a troubled spot. The surviving Karamanid 
notables made Turgud-oglu Mahmid Beg, son of Karaman-oglu Ibrahim 
Beg’s daughter from her marriage to Turgud-oglu Hasan Beg, their chief.” 


6&8 The document dated 17 August 1484 is published in Vladimir Ivanovich Lamansky, ed., 
Secrets d’ Etat de Venise: documents, extraits, notices et études servant a éclaircir les rapports 
de la seigneurie avec les Grecs, les Slaves et la Porte Ottomane a la fin du XV et du XVI siécle 
(Saint Petersburg, 1884), 207-8. CF. Thuasne, 118-19; and Ertaylan, 120, 207. 

See, e.g., TKS, doc. no. 6008/3. Jem’s mother is believed to have been a Slavic princess 
related to Matthias Corvinus of Hungary. Thuasne, 2. This has not been accepted by Babinger, 
Spatmillelalterliche frdnkische, 32-33 (108n) and 45 (139n). 

7 Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:17-—18 (followed by Miinejjim-bagi, fol. 710). 

7 Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:17—18 (followed by Miinejjim-basi, fol. 710); [Orug b. ‘Adil], TAO, 132. 

” Sikari, 205-6. Cf. Tekindag, “Osmanli-Karaman Miinasebetler,” 73. 

73 Sehabeddin Tekindag, JA, s.v. “Karamanliar.” 
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In view of his leadership over the Turgud, the Karamanids’ loyal and most 
powerful confederate clan, and his blood kinship to the Karamanid fam- 
ily, their choice was justified. According to Ottoman sources, this was 
accepted by Bayezid, and I¢-il was assigned to Turgud-oglu.”* The Turgud 
Turkmans, who inhabitated I¢-il (also Turgud-ili) had their summer pas- 
tures in the southeastern Taurus range of Geyik-Daglan, an area known 
as Tas-ili, and in the southwestern range of Bulgar Daglarn, an area known 
as Kara-Tas, whereas their winter pastures were in the Goksu Valley (the 
ancient Calycadnus) that lays in the interval between the two mountain 
ranges.” 

In the course of their long struggle against Mehmed the Conqueror and 
his son Bayezid, dispossessed Karamanid princes had always found easy 
refuge in the remote, unaccessible, mountainous area of Ic-il and, when 
necessary, had crossed over to the Mamluk province of Cilicia. Having 
the topographical conditions in his favor, Turgud-oglu Mahmid Beg, whose 
clan had always been inclined to escape from Ottoman centralist admin- 
istration, decided upon his election to challenge the Ottomans. In a report 
to the Imperial Council, Hadim ‘Ali Pasa informed its members that 
Turgud-oglu had attacked Ermenek, the Karamanids’ ancestral hometown. 
After a few days of siege, Siileyman Beg, the Ottoman commandant of 
Ermenek, succeeded in driving Turgud-oglu away. Mamluk complicity was 
strongly implied in ‘Ali Pasa’s message.’ Although he failed in his first 
bid, Turgud-oglu had signalled the beginning of his rebellion against his 
Ottoman masters and his collaboration with the Mamluks. 

The Varsak, another confederate clan of the Karamanids, were even 
more difficult to subdue, as their main area of habitation, known as Varsak- 
ili, was up in Bulgar Daglar, namely in the mountainous borderline be- 
tween Ottoman Karaman and Mamluk Cilicia.”’ Although they utilized the 
small valleys up in the Taurus Mountains as winter pastures, many Varsak 
groups also wintered northeast of Silifke, near Kayseri, Nigde, and Bay- 
burd, while others wintered in the Cilician Plain near Tarsus. Thus, the 
seasonal movement from their summer to their winter pastures brought 


™ Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:18 (followed by Miinejjim-basi, fol. 710). 

* On the Turgud Turkmans, see Faruk Siimer, JA, s.v. “Turgudlular”. For the Turgud under 
Ottoman rule, see Ahmed Zeki Oral, “Turgud Ogullan,” Vakiflar Dergisi 3 (1956): 31-64. On 
the various groups ( jemaatlar) of the Turgud, based on tahrir defterler, see Tekindag, ““Osmanli- 
Karaman Miinasebetler,” 55-56. 

© TKS, doc. no. 5972. 

” On the Varsak Turkmans, their branches and geographical distribution, based on tahrir 
defterler, see Siimer, “Cukur-ova,” 70-98. In his list of Turkman tribes inhabitating Mamluk 
territory, Kalkashandi (7:282), identifies the Varsak (al-warsak) as the “Turkmans of Tarsus.” 
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the Varsak not only to Cilician lands, but also through Ottoman-held 
Karamanid territory. As a result, some groups joined the Karaman tribal 
confederation and others the Ramadan confederation. Under such condi- 
tions, therefore, the traditional loyalty of the Varsak chieftain Uyuz Beg 
to the Mamluks had disturbing effects on Ottoman-Mamluk relations. 
Several attempts by Sultan Mehmed to subdue the Varsak were unsuc- 
cessful, or only partially successful. Immediately after Jem’s first defeat 
at Yenisehir in 886/1481, Ottoman forces under Gedik Ahmed Pasa 
occupied the western part of Varsak-ili.’’ This, too, did not solve the 
problem, as the Varsak begs in 887/1482 joined Jem and Kasim in their 
effort to recapture Karaman and later found an ally in Kasim’s successor 
Turgud-oglu. 

The entire territory of Turgud-ili and Varsak-ili, together covering the 
region known in classic times as Cilicia Tracheia (“Rough” Cilicia), was 
valuable for its rich supplies of timber. Since Egypt and Syria were en- 
tirely deficient in timber, the Mamluks’ shipbuilding—as modest as it 
was—had to rely on foreign supplies from various neighboring lands, 
among which the Taurus Mountains were the most important source. When 
the Muslim traveler Ibn-Battuta landed in Cilicia in 733/1333 he found 
the Cilician port of Ayas busy with the export of timber to Egypt.” In the 
summer of 861/1457 a Mamluk naval detachment visited the Gulf of Alaiye 
to cut timber and take it to Egypt.®° 

Much more important then the timber, however, was the crossing of 
the Cilician Gates in that territory. The nomadic population of this rugged 
area traditionally relied on stopping and plundering caravans of pilgrims 
and merchants at this mountain pass and other accesses to supplement its 
meager economy. Particularly disturbing was the fact that the Turkman 
tribes, having complete control of this area, were able to levy a toll (ba/) 
on caravans at several accesses along the main highway. After the con- 
quest of Syria and Egypt, the Ottomans, according to the Kanun-name of 
Sis dated 925/1519, abolished all these passage duties such as the Kusunlu- 
baj and Kara-Isalu-baj, named after the Kusunlu tribe (a branch of the 
Varsak) who inhabitated the pass between Giilek and Tarsus and the Kara- 
Isalu (a confederate of the Ramadanids) who lived between Giilek and 
Adana where the alternative pass crosses the Taurus to the Cilician Plain. 


8 (Oruc b. ‘Adil], TAO, 132. 

7 Abia ‘Abdullah Muhammad Ibn-Battita, The Travels of Ibn Battuta, ed. H.A.R. Gibb, 
vol. 2 (London, 1956-61), 257. 

80 Ibn-Tagribirdi, Hawadis, 22:68, 71. 
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Only one toll, at Giilek, was retained by the Ottomans.*' These conditions, 
whereby caravans were at the mercy of Turkman bandits, continuously 
poisoned Ottoman relations with the Mamluks, who, as far as the Otto- 
mans were concerned, were equally responsible for keeping the mountain 
passes in their territory open and free of brigandage and harrassment. 


Ottoman Aid to Dulkadir and Outbreak of Hostilities 


Turgud-ogla Mahmid Beg and Varsak-oglu Uyuz Beg remained constant 
thorns in the Ottoman side and pricked in the border region of Karaman 
whenever they could. To counteract Mamluk alignment with those 
Turkman chiefs, Bayezid resumed his collaboration with his father-in-law 
‘Ala-l-Dawla, the ruler of Dulkadir. The restoration of the Ottoman- 
Dulkadirid axis in 886/1482 was to a great extent due to ‘Ala-l-Dawla 
himself. According to the Ottoman historian ‘Ali, the Dulkadirid chief 
“had tilted towards the Sultan of Rum,” or in the words of ‘Asik Pasga- 
zade, “had become disobedient to the Padisah of Egypt,” and consequently 
had to encounter Mamluk forces sent against him from Syria.* Under such 
pressure, ‘Ala-l-Dawla sent several messages to Bayezid pleading to take 
a joint military action against their common enemy, the Mamluks.” 

In Jumada IT 888/July 1483, ‘Ala-l-Dawla—with Bayezid’s blessings 
or with the intention of forcing Bayezid to intervene—laid siege to the 
Mamluk town of Malatya.* In doing so he conveyed a political as well as 
a military message: Dulkadir throws off his allegiance to the Mamluk sultan 
and regards him as his enemy. For the Mamluks, the loss of Dulkadir meant 
the cracking of one of the essential “twin pillars” of Mamluk defense in 
southeastern Anatolia and the signaling of a renewed Ottoman thrust in 
that region. 

Kayitbay, who was determined to prevent the repetition of the Shah- 
suwar episode, assigned Uzdamur al-Sayfi, Grand Master of the Council 
Chamber, and Tagribirdi Tatar, the Grand Chamberlain, to lead an expe- 
ditionary force of some five hundred Royal Mamluks to relieve the city. 
The force set out for the north the following month and headed straight to 


8! Omer L. Barkan, XV ve XVI inci asirlarda Osmanl Imparatorlugunda Zirai Econominbin 
Hukuki ve Mali Esaslari, vol. 1, Kanunlar (Istanbul, 1943), 221. Cf. Siimer, “Cukur-Ova,” 61. 

82 <Asik Paga-zade, 213; ‘Ali, vol. 3, pt. 3, p. 42. 

8° TKS, doc. nos. 6201, 6385. 

4 Tbn-lyas, 3:202. 
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Aleppo.® A report on Mamluk army concentrations in Aleppo and the 
addition to the expedition of the Uc-Ok Turkman begs under Ramadan- 
oglu Eflatun Beg was sent to Bayezid’s court by Hadim ‘Ali Pasa, the 
Beglebegi of Karaman. The report also disclosed the rebellion of Turgud- 
oglu Mahmid Pasa.®° From Aleppo, the Mamluk troops invaded the 
Dulkadirid territory, destroying the countryside, burning houses and raz- 
ing vineyards and gardens. ‘Ala-l-Dawla ordered the evacuation of his 
captial, Elbistan, and took his family and army to the mountains. At the 
same time, he asked Bayezid’s son, Prince Ahmed, for military help.®’ 
Bayezid, who had been kept informed of these developments, consented 
to send Ottoman reinforcements under the command of Ya‘kub Pasa, 
Sanjakbegi of Kayseri, to assist the Dulkadirids. Also coming with Ya‘kub 
Pasa were several Turkman begs from the Taurus Mountains who were 
loyal to the Ottoman sultan.®* Ibn-Iyas views this Ottoman military inter- 
vention as a turning point in the Ottoman-Mamluk conflict. “This is the 
first move by the Ottomans against the [Mamluk] sultan’s country,” he 
writes. “Henceforth disputes kept escalating.’*? The border skirmishes that 
followed, according to Kemal Paga-zade, marked “the onset of hostility 
and the beginning of enmity” between the two countries.” 

Upon hearing of the Ottomans’ open and active assistance to ‘Ala-l- 
Dawla, Kayitbay, in Muharram 889/February 1484, began to gather a larger 
expeditionary force to send to the northern front.?! But already in Safar/ 
March, the first skirmish between Mamluk and Zulkadrid forces had taken 
place, with the Mamluks suffering heavy casualties, particularly among 
the amirs of Aleppo and Damascus.” In Rabi‘ I/April, news of the Mamluk 
defeat reached Cairo; yet only in late Jumada I/June did a new Egyptian 
force of some five hundred Royal Mamluks under the command of 
Temertiz al-Shamsi, Grand Master of the Armour and son of Kayitbay’s 
sister,”? leave for the north. With him were several grand and junior amirs. 
One of the junior amirs, just appointed as an Amir of Ten, was Kansuh 


85 Tbid., 3:202-3. 

8 TKS, doc. no. 5972. 

87 Kemal Pasa-zade, TAO (Defter VIII), fols. 35b—36a. 

88 “Asik Paga-zade, 214; Ta’rih-i Sultan Bayezid, n. p.; Kemal Pasa-zade, TAO (Defter VIID, 
fol. 36a; Idris Bidlisi, Dastan-i gaharum, n.p.; Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:49-50 (followed by Miinejjim-bas1, 
fol. 711). 

8 Ibn-Iyas, 3:205-6. 

* Kemal Pasa-zade, TAO (Defter VIII), fol. 36b. 

>! Tbn-lyas, 3:205-6. 

% Tbid.; Sahawi, al-Dow’ al-Lami‘, 6:197—98 (‘““Kanibak”’), 10:280 (“Yashbak’”). 

°3 On Temeriiz al-Shamsi, see Sahawi, al-Dow’ al-Lami‘. 
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al-Gawri, the future Mamluk sultan (906—22/1501—16) whose defeat by 
Ottoman Sultan Selim I marked the end of the Mamluk Empire. After being 
joined in Ramla by Amir Janin, the Governor of Jerusalem, and Arab 
horsemen from al-‘Ashir (semi-nomadic tribesmen) of the Samarian and 
Judean Hills, the Egyptian force arrived in Damascus on 19 Jumada II/15 
July 1484, where it was joined by the Damascus army under its Gover- 
nor-General Kagmas al-Ishaki and the other minor provincial armies. From 
there it proceeded to Aleppo, where it joined with Uzdamur al-Sayfi’s 
force.” 

Sometime in Sha‘ban 889/24 August-21 September 1484, a detachment 
under Waradbash, the Governor-General of Aleppo, met the combined 
Dulkadirid-Ottoman army near the mountain fortress of Hirman,” north 
of Elbistan. The Ottoman army, Kemal Paga-zade writes, “attacked the 
enemy like big waves and the Circasian soldiers, who were waiting in the 
desert, were alarmed like a bright lightning; they were suddenly disori- 
ented and the [Ottoman] victorious soldiers pursued them like thunder.” 
In the battle, which lasted from morning until afternoon, the Mamluk army, 
whom Kemal Pasa-zade refers to as “a group [that favors] conflict and 
disorder ( fitna ve fasdd jemiyetin),” were routed. Waradbash himself, 
Ulmas, the Governor of Safed, and a number of amirs mostly from Aleppo 
were also killed. Inal al-Silahdar al-Ashrafi, the Governor of Tripoli, and 
Kurkmas al-Tanami, the Governor of Tarsus, were captured and taken to 
Elbistan. Other captives, such as the grand chamberlain of Aleppo and 
the governors of Kal‘at al-Rim (Rum Kale), Bire, and Ayntab, were car- 
ried off by Prince Ahmed’s envoy to Istanbul along with Waradbash’s head 
and his army’s banners.” 

Spurred on by his victory, ‘Ala-l-Dawla convinced Ya‘kib Pasa to re- 
sume at once the attack on Malatya. But, decoyed on 2 Ramadan/23 Sep- 
tember, into a narrow pass near Malatya, the Dulkadirid and Ottoman 
forces were ambushed by the Egyptian force under Temeriiz al-Shamsi. 
At this point, ‘Ala-l-Dawla was utterly defeated and a number of Ottoman 
troopers and commanding officers were captured. Ya‘kib Pasa, however, 
did escape, albeit with difficulty, after having been wounded in the battle.®” 


%* Tbn-Iyas, 3:205—7; Ibn-Tilin, Mufakahat, 1:62-63; “‘Ulaymi, 2:332. 

*° Hirman, situated on the crossing of the Anti-Taurus between Elbistan and Han al-Sultan, 
not far from Derende, was visited several times by Ibn-Aja (pp. 139-40, 143, 149). 

% Tbn-lyas, 3:206, 210; ‘Asik Pasa-zade, 214; Ta’rih-i, Sultan Bayezid, n.p.; Kemal Paga-zade, 
TAO (Defter VIII), fols. 35b-36b; Idris Bidlisi, Dastan-i Caharum, n.p.; Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:50 (fol- 
lowed by Miinejjim-basi, fol. 711). . 

7 Tbn-lyas, 3:210—11; ‘Agik Paga-zade, 214; Idris Bidlisi, Dastan-i Caharum, n.p.; Sa‘d-al-Din, 
2:50 (followed by Miinejjim-basi, fol. 711). 
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In an attempt to explain the Ottoman-Dulkadirid defeat, Idris Bidlisi 
maintains that in their pursuit of the escaping Syrian army, the combined 
Ottoman and Dulkadirid forces succeeded in catching up with them. How- 
ever, realizing that the Egyptian Royal Mamluks had arrived at the scene, 
the Dulkadirids broke ranks and took flight, leaving the Ottoman force to 
fight alone.” Similarly, ‘Asik Pasa-zade lays the blame on ‘Ala-l-Dawla, 
who, taken by surprise, deserted the battlefield.” Also, according to Sa‘d- 
al-Din, because of ‘Ala-l-Dawla’s arrogance and overconfidence, the ini- 
tial success in Hirman was reversed and turned into total defeat.' 

The victorious Mamluk army returned to Aleppo carrying Ottoman and 
Dulkadirid banners captured in the battle. Some of these banners, along 
with the heads of their Ottoman and Dulkadirid victims, were sent off to 
Damascus and other Syrian cities.'°! The Mamluk army stayed in Aleppo 
for approximately four months, always alert to impending retaliatory at- 
tacks. Their stay in Aleppo was particularly vital in view of the fact that 
Aleppo’s command and army had been severely injured in the battles. Once 
Uzdamur al-Sayfi was appointed new governor of Aleppo,'™ and ‘AIa-l- 
dawla showed a conciliatory attitude by releasing the governors of Tripoli 
and Tarsus, the Mamluk forces, in Muharram 890/18 January 16—Febru- 
ary 1485, returned to their bases in Damascus and Cairo. Also returning 
to Cairo were the Mamluk amirs released by ‘Ala-l-Dawla and a group of 
Mamluk archers whose thumbs were cut off by their Dulkadirid captors.'® 


The Mamluk Peace Initiative and Defensive Measures 


The border skirmishes between Ottoman and Mamluk forces and the ac- 
tive military assistance given by Bayezid to ‘Ala-l-Dawla exacerbated the 
conflict between the two empires. As Ibn-Iyas clearly observed: “This was 
the first conflict with the Ottoman sultan, and henceforward a dispute 
(fitna) has grown between him and the sultan of Egypt.”'™ Thus, in Zi- 
1-Hijja 889/20 December 1484-17 January 1485, Kayitbay assembled his 
advisory council to discuss this matter. Upon recommendation of Atabeg 


8 Idris Bidlisi, Dastan-i Caharum, n.p. 

% ‘Asik Pasa-zade, 214. 

10 Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:50 (followed by Miinejjim-Basi, fol. 711). 

'0' Tbn-Iyas, 2:210-11; Ibn-Tulan, Mufakahat, 1:65; and Ibn-Tuilin, /‘lam al-Wara, 70. 

102 On Uzdamur al-Zahiri al-Sayfi, see Sahawi, al-Dow’ al-Lami’, 2:275. 

103 Tbn-Iyas, 3:212-14, 217; Ibn-Tultin, Mufakahat, 1:65; ‘Asik Pasa-zade, 214; Sa‘d-al-Din, 
2:50. 

14 Tbn-lyas, 3:210—11. 
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Uzbek and other grand amirs it was decided to placate the offended Bayezid 
by sending a goodwill embassy to Istanbul, hopefully to resolve the crisis 
in a peaceful manner. The man chosen for this mission was Amir Ahur 
Sani Janibak Habib al-‘Alay al-Inali, one of Kayitbay’s close associates 
and an experienced diplomat. Ibn-Iyas describes him as “skilled in the con- 
duct of government and gifted with the language.” Already in 886/1481, 
he had gone on a diplomatic mission to the Akkoyunlu court in Tabriz 
and had succeeded in bringing peace between Kayitbay and Sultan 
Ya‘kub.'® Thus, in Safar 890/17 February—17 March 1485, he left for 
Istanbul by sea from the Port of Alexandria equipped with an apology 
letter and a precious gift from Kayitbay, worth about ten thousand dinars, 
and a memorandum from the Cairo-based ‘Abbasid Caliph al-Mutawakkil 
‘Alallah Abu-l-‘Izz (d. 903/1497) containing a peace proposal for ending 
the crisis and a diploma “recognizing the position of the [Ottoman] sultan 
in Asia Minor (bildd al-Rum) and whatever God gave to his hand in the 
heathen land (bildd al-kufriyya).' The exact contents of the memoran- 
dum are unknown, but the paraphrase by Ibn-Iy4s of the Caliph’s diploma 
reveals to a certain extent the Mamluk position: it recognized the tradi- 
tional status of the Ottoman sultan as Sultan al-Rum, but at the same time, 
approved only Ottoman conquests of infidel territories, not those made in 
Muslim lands. 

While sending a peace mission to Istanbul, Kayitbay simultaneously took 
military and political measures of a defensive nature. In Rabi‘ I 890/18 
March—16 April 1485, he began assembling a new expeditionary force to 
dispatch to the northern front. The force set out from Cairo the following 
month under the command of Barsbay Kara, Chief of the Mamluks’ Corps, 
and included Amir of a Thousand, Tanibak al-Jamali, and a number of 
Amirs of Ten. The assignment given to this force was to go as a vanguard 
before the departure of the army to fight ‘Ala-l-Dawla.'!”’ Meanwhile, in 
Damascus, its Governor General Kacmas released ‘Ala-l]-Dawla’s brother 
Shah-budak from the prison in the citadel of Damascus. Without the 
sultan’s permission, he gave him horses, money, and a robe of investiture, 
and took him and the Damascus army to the royal assembly station 


'° Janibak Habib was one of the few amirs who had the privilege of accompanying Sultan 
Kayitbay in his tour of Palestine and Syria in 882/1477-78. Abi-l-Baka’ Ibn al-Ji‘an, Al-Kawi 
al-Mustazaraf fi Safar Mawlana al-Malik al-Ashraf, trans. R.L. Devonshire, “Relation d’un 
voyage du sultan Qaitbay en Palestine et a Syrie,” Bulletin de I’ Institut francais d’ archéologie 
orientale 20 (1921): 4. On Janibak Habib, see Ibn-Iyas, 3:180-81, 246-47. 

© Ibn-lyas, 3:213, 215-16. For biographical notes on the caliph al-Mutawakkil ‘Alallah Abi- 
I-‘Izz, see Abi-I-Fazl ‘Abd-al-Rahman al-Suyiti, Ta’rih al-Hulafa’ (Cairo, 1976), 819-21. 

107 Ibn-lyas, 3:216—17. 
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outside the city. Soon, however, Kacgmas gave up this idea and cast Shah- 
budak back into prison.’ Although no explanation for this turnabout 
is given by the Syrian historian Ibn-Tulun, it is very likely that the origi- 
nal objective of the expedition, as understood by Kacmas, was to depose 
‘Ala-l-Dawla and install Shah-budak in his place. Apparently the order 
was changed and the army was assigned to reinforce the Aleppo prov- 
ince. Between 21 Rabi‘ II and 2 Jumada I 890/7 May-17 May 1485, 
the Egyptian troops arrived at Damascus and ten days later proceeded 
to Aleppo along with the Syrian contingent.'” The fact that the Egyptian 
army was not organized to follow Barsbay Kara’s force, as originally 
planned, is evident in the change of assignment—from an offensive to a 
defensive one. 

The Mamluks also intensified their efforts in the diplomatic arena. On 
24 May 1485, another emissary of Kayitbay came to Rhodes trying to 
induce d’ Aubusson to sell Jem to Egypt in return for which the Mamluks 
would provide the necessary protection against Bayezid. As far as the 
Mamluks were concerned, having Jem back in Cairo at this time became 
vital in view of the escalating crisis in their relations with the Ottomans 
and the intelligence reports which reached Cairo warning that the Otto- 
mans were preparing to invade Cilicia. To Kayitbay’s dissatisfaction, 
d’Aubusson cnce again rejected his initiative, giving the excuse that he 
could not give up Jem without the consent of the Holy See of Rome to 
which the Order of St. John was subject. But he made the Mamluk envoy 
understand that the Pope had a design to bring Jem to Rome, a step which 
could help the Mamluks.!!° 

D’ Aubusson, however, did not fail to gain maximum profit from his 
custody of Jem. Pretending to be a collaborator of Kayitbay, he sent an 
envoy to Cairo to pursue the negotiations.''' According to the biographer 
of Jem, the author of Vaki‘at, d’ Aubusson used Jem to manipulate both 
his devoted mother Cicek Hatin (in Egypt) and Kayitbay and to extort 
from them twenty thousand gold pieces by pretending to bring Jem to 
Egypt. He even wrote false letters using blank papers with Jem’s seal, 
which he had obtained by bribing Jem’s chancellor (niganji) while he was 
visiting in Rhodes.!!” 

Meanwhile, the Mamluk ambassador Janibak arrived in the Ottoman 


108 Tbn-Tulin, Mufakahat, 1:67; idem, ‘lam al-Wara, 71. 
109 TIbn-Tilin, Mufakahat, 1:67, 68. 

"0 Caoursin [Bouhours], 308. Cf. Thuasne, 133. 

ll Thuasne, 134. 

"2 Vaki‘at-i Sultan Jem, 15. 
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royal summer palace at Coke near Edirne, where Bayezid had retired af- 
ter the Moldavian campaign. Also visiting the palace at that time were 
diplomatic envoys from other Asian as well as European countries, in- 
cluding an Hungarian ambassador who came to confirm the peaceful rela- 
tions between his country and the Ottoman court. A Bahmani deputation 
from India, the first one since Mehmed II’s death, came to congratulate 
Bayezid on his accession and brought him elephants, giraffes, spices, or- 
naments, and other precious gifts. Also calling on the palace was an 
Akkoyunlu envoy carrying Sultan Ya‘kub’s response to Bayezid’s feth- 
name of Kilia and Akkerman. The letter was styled by Idris Bidlisi, then 
a chancellor at Ya‘kub’s court. These ambassadors were all met with a 
generous reception, whereas Janibak was ill-received, in spite of being 
equipped with the Bahmani gifts seized earlier by Kayitbay, and the latter’s 
apology.'!? “The real causes for the enmity between them did not disap- 
pear,” Kemal Paga-zade writes; “they were not removed by this ointment 
of regretfulness.”'!* By rejecting Kayitbay’s apology, Bayezid in fact ex- 
pressed his protest against Mamluk assistance to, and diplomatic intrigues 
with, Jem and prepared the diplomatic ground for the military action which 
was underway. 


''3 Tbn-Iyas, 3:221; Tursun Beg, fols. 168a—68b; TAO (ed. Giese), 117; Menakib-i Sultan 
Bayezid, 415; Ta‘rih-i Sultan Bayezid, n.p.; Kemal Paga-zade, TAO (Defter VIII), fol. 37a. Idris 
Bidlisi, Dastan-i Caharum, n.p.; Sa‘d-al-Din 2:44 (followed by Miinejjim-bag:, fol. 711). 
Cf. Hammer [-Purgstall], 2:289-90. For Ya‘kib’s letter to Bayezid, see Taji-zade, doc. 13, 
pp. 42-44. 

'l4 Kemal Paga-zade, TAO (Defter VIII), fol. 36b. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


OTTOMAN INVASIONS OF CILICIA (1485-87) 


He [i.e., Sultan Kayitbay] sent the Victorious Armies to the country of Rum to 
repel their armies [i.e., the Ottomans]; and when the two armies met, the Victo- 
rious Armies attacked them like lions, encircling them without leaving them room 
to escape and putting them to flight like fearful donkeys. They captured the com- 
mander of their armies, Ibn Hersek [i.e., Hersek-oglu], and others, and left the 
flesh of the dead prey to the hyena, wolves, vultures and eagles. They brought 
the captives in chains and fetters, their banners are now laid inverted in the Royal 
Courtyard. Such a day has never been recorded in the history of former kings. 


Inscription in Cairo 
Dedicated to the Battle of Adana 


By 890/1485, Bayezid II was ready to divert his energy against the 
Mamluks, taking the opportunity of peace between the Ottoman court and 
the European powers. King Matthias Corvinus of Hungary, the Ottomans’ 
most dangerous enemy, was still busy in central Europe in his war against 
the Habsburg Emperor of Austria, Frederick III, succeeding in conquering 
most of his country, including Vienna. Without Hungarian support, Stephan 
the Great of Moldavia (1457-1504) was unable to regain the ports of Kilia 
and Akkerman and was held in check by Bayezid’s allies, the Crimean 
Tatars. In the Italian arena, Venice, then the most trustworthy ally, signed 
a new peace agreement with the Ottoman court in 890/1485 after lengthy 
negotiations. 

As far as the Mamluks’ preparedness was concerned, timing of the 
offensive was also appropriate. Bayezid learned from an intelligence re- 
port sent from Syria by Iyas, an Ottoman spy, that the Egyptian army, 
which was fighting ‘Ala-1-Dawla in Ayntab, had withdrawn to Aleppo and 
shortly after had returned to Cairo, despite an attempt by the Governor- 
General of Damascus to keep them for a while in Syria. According to the 
report, upon their return, the Turkman tribesmen resumed the depredations 
of the countryside. Also, the Bedouins of Bani ‘Umar al-Hawwari had 
sacked Fayum in Upper Egypt, and Kayitbay was unable to send a puni- 
tive force against them. This induced the Bedouins of Syria to invade the 
countryside and cut off the main highway between Egypt and Syria.' This 


' TKS, doc. no. 6671. 
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information is corraborated by Mamluk contemporary sources. Thus, ac- 
cording to the Egyptian Ibn-Iyas, the Bedouins of Bani ‘Umar resumed 
their attacks in Rabi‘ II 890/April 1485, while, according to the Dama- 
scene Ibn-Tulin, the governor-general of Damascus, in Safar/17 Febru- 
ary—17 March, gathered his army to repel the Arab Bedouins. Later, in 
Jumada II/August, Ibn-Tulin reports retrospectively that “the Arab Be- 
douins infested the countryside, the vicinity of Damascus and its roads, 
and the governor-general marched against them but was unable to with- 
stand the rebels among them.”” The Ottoman spy urged Bayezid to take 
advantage of the general deterioration in the Mamluk domain and to “send 
a number of ships to Tarabulus [i.e., Tripoli, Syria] and then to Iskandariina 
[i.e., Iskenderun or Gulf of Alexandretta] for this will be sufficient to bring 
the [Mamluk] Sultanate into submission.” 


First Ottoman Invasion 


On Bayezid’s order, the campaign against the Mamluks was limited in its 
military objectives to annexing the Adana-Tarsus region, i.e., the Lower 
Plain of Cilicia, and the adjacent marsh lands along the Taurus frontier, 
and bringing the local Ramadanids and their Uc-Ok tribal confederates 
under direct Ottoman control. The campaign was also limited in its mili- 
tary resources, as Bayezid only committed the neighboring Karaman army 
for the invasion. 

Without warning, in Jumada I 890/May 1485, Karagoz Mehmed Pasa, 
the new Beglerbegi of Karaman and preceptor (/ala) to Prince Sehinsah 
in Konya, crossed the Mamluk border, after which hostilities ensued. 
Having secured the Cilician Gates, where the Mamluk commandant of 
Giilek, Dogan al-Sa‘1, offered no resistance and surrendered the castle, 
Karag6z Pasa swooped down the Taurus mountains upon Tarsus in the 
Cilician plain. At the news of the approaching Ottoman army, the Mamluk 
garrison of Tarsus abandoned its position and took flight, leaving the 
Turkmans to defend Tarsus. Led by their new young governor, Kansth 
al-Gawri, the Mamluk soldiers escaped to Aleppo.* Karag6z, as recorded 


? Ibn-Tulin, Mufakahat, 1:66, 71. 

> TKS, doc. no. 6671. 

* “Asik Paga-zade, 215, 226-27; Negri, 226; Kemal Paga-zade, TAO (Defter VIII), fol. 38a: 
Tursun Beg, fol. 175b; Idris Bidlisi, Dastan-i Caharum, n.p. (cf. Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:48; Miinejjim- 
basi, fol. 711); Ibn-Iyas, 3:218; Najm-al-Din Muhammad ibn Muhammad al-Gazzi, Al-Kawakib 
al-S@ira bi-A‘yan al-Mi’a al-‘Ashira, vol. 1 (Beirut, 1945-59), 294 (“Kansih al-Gawri). 
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by Cambini, encircled the city and began to besiege it. But, terrified at the 
damage inflicted on the city walls by the Ottoman artillery, the notables 
of Tarsus decided to capitulate. To prevent the army from pillaging the 
city, Karag6z permitted only the newly selected garrison to enter and, in 
return, gave the soldiers a free hand in sacking the countryside.° 

Alarmed by the Ottoman invasion, several Uc-Ok Turkman begs in the 
Tarsus-Adana region, including those of Kustemur, Kusun and Kara-Isa, 
all swore allegiance to the Ottoman sultan. Also, several small forts, such 
as Anakin (or Anahsa) near Giilek, Bars Bit near Sis, and Milvan near 
Ayas, surrendered to Ottoman forces.® There is no mention in the sources 
of the capture of either Sis or Ayas, both defended by Mamluk garrisons. 
This indicates that Karag6éz limited the operation to the Lower Plain of 
Cilicia. Adana, the seat of the Ramadan chieftain, fell easy prey to the 
Ottomans, after Ramadan-oglu Omer Beg evacuated the city. He preferred 
to meet the Ottoman army in the open land rather than fight a lost battle 
under siege. 

Bayezid did not fail to present the Mamluks with an adequate causus 
belli justifying his war according to the legal precepts of Islam. He sent 
an envoy to Cairo with an official letter, reinforced by a fatwa from the 
‘ulama’ , claiming that Varsak and Turgud Turkmans rebelled (temerriidliik 
ettiler), committed brigandage (haramilik ettiler), cut off the hajj and trade 
routes (yollari kesdiler) and did not leave the province of Karaman in peace 
(vilayet-i karamana rahatlik vermediler). The Ottoman chronicler ‘Asik 
Pasa-zade, himself a dervis and therefore well-concerned with the need to 
prove that the war was waged for justifiable reasons in accordance with 
the sanction of the Shari‘a, adds another causus belli. He claims that the 
fortresses of Giilek, Anakin, Bars Bit and Milvan were at the hands of 
“unbelievers,” i.e., Armenians, who prevented Muslim merchants and 
travelers from crossing into Cilicia unless they paid a transit duty (baj). 
Although forbidden by Muslim law, he further claims, they rang bells in 
their churches and refused to pay the capitation tax, hardj (i.e., jizya) to 
Sultan Kayitbay or any other Muslim ruler. On the order of Bayezid, 
Karag6z drove the Armenian residents out of the fortresses, settled 


> Andrea Cambini, “Andrea Cambini della origine de Turchi et imperio delli Ottomani,” ed. 
Francesco Sansovino, Dell’ historia universale dell’ origine et imperio de Turchi, (Venice, 1564), 
fols. 42a-42b. A few Ottoman sources report that the escape of the Mamluks facilitated the cap- 
ture of the Cilician fortresses. Although not mentioning specifically the Ottoman siege of Tarsus, 
they do tell that the notables of the city surrendered to the occupation forces. Negri, 226-27; 
Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:49; Kemal Pasa-zade, TAO (Defter VIII), fol. 38a. 

6 ‘Asik Pasa-zade, 226; Nesri, 226~-27; Tursun Beg, fol. 175b; Kemal Pasa-zade, TAO (Defter 
VIII), fol. 38a; Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:49 (followed by Miinejjim-basi, fol. 711). 
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Muslims in their houses and turned their churches into mosques. Those 
Armenian deportees were settled at the environs of the fortresses and a 
jizya was imposed upon them in conformity with Muslim law.’ 

The information by ‘Asik Paga-zade is corraborated by two kanun-names, 
one of Sis dated 925/1519, and the other of Cukur-Abad (that is Cukor- 
ova or the Tarsus-Adana region) issued probably during Sultan Selim’s 
time. The documents mentioned Kal‘a-i Barsi Bit, Kal‘a-i Giilek, and Kal‘a- 
i Nahsga as border fortresses populated by infidels who pay jizya.® The 
allegation, that under the Mamluks they enjoyed more freedom of wor- 
ship and escaped taxation, is not surprising in view of the fact that the 
castles, listed by “Asik Pasa-zade, were located in remote mountainous 
areas. It may also be possible that those Armenians were exempted from 
taxes by the Mamluks in return for guarding the frontier. Armenian com- 
munities continued to survive in Cilicia despite the total destruction in- 
flicted upon them during Mamluk and Turkman invasions of Little Arme- 
nia in the 7th/13th and 8th/14th centuries and the consequent massive 
migration out of the region. ‘Asik Pasa-zade records that Yiiregir Ramadan 
Beg, when he captured Adana, Tarsus and Missis (see above), gave pro- 
tection (‘ahd ve aman) for their Armenian inhabitants, thus allowing them 
to dwell in Muslim territory without harm.’ Definite information is lack- 
ing concerning the number of Armenians residing in Cilicia in the 9th/ 
15th century; but they must have been fairly numerous, for they had their 
own churches and their own clergy presided over by an hierarchy." 

Bayezid’s envoy justified the Ottoman takeover of the Tarsus-Adana 
region by using the allegation of Mamluk loss of control over Cilicia and 
submission of local Uc-Ok Turkman begs to Ottoman control. He also 
demanded the extradition of Jem’s mother and family. Jem’s elder son, 
Oguz Han, had already been put to death by Bayezid in Shawwa4l 887/ 
December 1482, and a similar fate could have fallen upon the entire fam- 
ily had they reached Bayezid’s hands. Jem’s mother and his younger son 
‘Ali, who resided together with other princes in the Mamluk court, were 
too valuable a trump card to be given away.'' As might have been ex- 


” *Asik Paga-zade, 227 (followed by Negri, 226; Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:49). 

8 Barkan, Kanunlar, 200-1, 204—5. 

* “Asik Pasa-zade, 225 (followed by Negri, 225; Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:48). 

'0 Avedis K. Sanjian, The Armenian Communities in Syria Under Ottoman Domination (Cam- 
bridge, MA., 1965), 19-20, 53, 226~27. 

'' “Lettera d’un Secretario del sig. Sigismondo Malateste della Case Fatte Nella Morea per 
Maomet Secondo,” ed. Francesco Sansovino, Historia universale, fol. 281b. Cf. Marco Guazzo, 
Historie di messer Marco Guazzo ove se conteneno le guerre di Mahometto imperatore de Turchi 
(Venice, 1573), fol. 30b—31a; and Francesco Sansovino, G/’ annali turcheschi overo vite de principi 
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pected, Kayitbay refused to surrender Jem’s family and would not recog- 
nize Bayezid’s lordship in Cilicia. The Ottoman ambassador was discred- 
ited and sent away empty-handed.'” 

Meanwhile, Bayezid made all the preparations to stay permanently in 
Cilicia. He ordered Karag6z to repair and fortify the newly conquered 
fortresses, and assigned his son-in-law Damad Ferhad Beg to govern the 
region. Coming along with forces of prefects (subasis) and timar-holders 
selected from the provinces of Anatolia and Karaman, under Musa Beg, 
Mustafa’ Beg and ‘Ali Beg (hitherto sanjakbegis of Ankara, Kayseri and 
Trabzon, respectively), he set up his headquarters in Cilicia, replacing 
Karag6z Pasa who withdrew back to Karaman with his army." 


Mamluk Repulsion of Ottoman Occupation Forces 


A report from Aleppo on the Ottoman invasion of Cilicia reached Cairo 
in Sha‘ban 890/August 1485. In the message, the Governor-General of 
Aleppo, Uzdamur al-Sayfi, asked for help and urged Kayitbay to seize 
the opportunity to attack the Ottoman occupation forces in Adana while 
they were demobilized and unprepared.'* A request for assistance also came 
from the chief of Ramadan, who could not stand still while his confeder- 
ate begs were joining the Ottoman camp one after another.’ Kayitbay did 
not need to be convinced, for he considered the capture of Cilicia by the 
Ottomans as a direct threat to the survival of the Mamluk Sultanate, as 
correctly observed by the Ottoman historian Sa‘d-al-Din: 


The Sultan of Egypt realized that those conquered fortresses are the key to the 
Arab [i.e., Mamluk] dominions and that the loss of those fortresses will be the 
beginning of the downfall of his dominions. For this reason the Ottomans 


della casa othomana (Venice, 1573), 159. Cf. also Ertaylan, 208. On the execution of Jem’s son 
Oguz Han and for details on other members of his family, see Ertaylan, 165-69, 239-40. Con- 
cerning life and origin of Jem’s mother, Cicek Hatin, see Thuasne, 52-56; and Hammer, 3:351- 
56. She died in Egypt at the plague of 953/1498. Jem’s son, ‘Ali, whose wedding took place 
Rajab 895/May 1490, together with that of Mahmid, son of Kayitbay, died in Cairo in Zu-l- 
Hijja 897/September 1492. Ibn-lyas, 3:271, 390. 

12 “Asik Paga-zade, 226; Lettera, ed. Sansovino, Historia universale, fol. 281 (followed by 
Guazzo, fols. 30b-31a, and Sansovino, annali Turcheschi, 159). 

13 “Asik Pasa-zade, 226; Ta‘rih-i Sultan Bayezid, n.p.; TAO (ed. Giese), 117-18; Menakib-i 
Sultan Bayezid, 416; Kemal Pasa-zade, TAO (Defter VIII), fols. 38a, 43b; Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:51 (fol- 
lowed by Miinejjim-basi, fol. 711). Ferhad Beg was married to Sultan Bayezid’s daughter Selcuk 
Sultan. A.D. Alderson, The Structure of the Ottoman Dynasty (Oxford, 1956), table 28. 

'4 Tbon-lyas, 3:219. 

'S Cambini, ed. Sansovino, Historia universale, fol. 42b. 
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initiated an attack against Egypt and Syria in order to put an end to [Mamluk] 
dominance. This is why the Sultan of Egypt wanted to invest all his might to the 
recapture of these mentioned fortresses from the hands of the Ottomans.’ 


Kayitbay immediately began to mobilize the army and, at the same time, 
sent provisions and money to the Ramadan and Varsak begs, urging them 
to show resistance to the Ottoman forces and promising them that a 
Mamluk army was on the way to assist them.'’ But in a fierce battle by 
the Jeyhan River near Sis, the Turkman forces, led by Ramadan-oglu Omer 
Beg, Giindiiz-oglu Mehmed Beg, Ozer-oglu Mekki Beg and the Varsak 
begs, were routed by Ferhad Beg. Giindiiz-oglu was killed and the Ramadan 
chief, Omer Beg, was taken captive and carried off to Istanbul. With this 
success and without giving rest to his army, Ferhad went on to subdue all 
the Turkman tribes of Cilicia. Thereafter, the Ottoman victorious forces 
returned to Adana, where according to Ottoman sources, they indulged in 
frivolous and trifling conduct.'® 

Finally, in Shawwal 890/October 1485, after long preparations, the 
Egyptian army left for the north under Atabeg Uzbek. The army was com- 
posed of three thousand Royal Mamluks and a large contingent of Amirs’ 
Mamluks, led by nine Amirs of a Thousand, several Amirs of Forty and 
Ten as well as a large number of amirs from the sultan’s bodyguard, al- 
Hassakiyya. The fact that nine out of fifteen Amirs of a Thousand partici- 
pated in the expedition was an indication of the expeditionary force’s large 
size and the campaign’s importance.'” 

After joining in Damascus and Aleppo with the provincial armies of 
Syria,*? Uzbek proceeded northward to Ayntab and sent Amir Ahur 
Hamsami’a ahead to secure ‘Ala-l-Dawla’s submission. The two, accord- 
ing to an Ottoman intelligence report, met in Bozarcug-ovasi and there, 
‘Ala-l-Dawla consented to pay allegiance to the Mamluk sultan, despite 
the opposition of his son, Kasim, and the rest of the Boz-Ok begs.?! 
Undoubtedly, Uzbek’s show of force near Ayntab had its effect on 


'© Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:51. 

'” Ton-lyas, 3: 219-20; ‘Asik Paga-zade, 226. According to Cambini (fol. 42b) the Turkman 
chiefs received, in addition to money, a Mamluk reinforcement. Both money and Mamluk sol- 
diers were distributed among the Turkman forces. 

'§ “Asik Pasa-zade, 227; Ta’rih-i Sultan Bayezid, n.p.; Cambini, ed. Sansovino, Historia 
universale, fol. 42b. 

'9 Tbn-lyas, 3:220. Cf. TAO (ed. Giese) 117; Sa‘d-al-Din, 2: 51. In the same year, 890/1485, 
the Mamluk amirs of Egypt were comprised of fifteen Amirs of a Thousand, ten Amirs of Forty, 
sixty Amirs of Ten, and forty Hassakiyya. For the name list, see Ibn-Iyas, 3: 222-24. 

° The governor-general of Damascus left the city with his army in Zi-l-Hijja 890/December 
1485. Ibn-Tialin, /‘lam al-Wara, 71. 

21 TKS, doc. no. 12105. 
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“Ala-1-Dawla’s decision. A report by the Governor-General of Aleppo on 
‘Ala-l-Dawla’s pleas for peace reached Cairo in Zu-l-Hijja 890/December 
1485.” 

To challenge the Dulkadirid chieftan, Bayezid sent an embassy (led by 
a certain Muslih-al-Din) to ‘Ala-l-Dawla reporting Mamluk military move- 
ments and requesting that Dulkadirid forces be prepared for joining the 
Ottoman army either in Karaman or Rum.” In his reply to Grand Vezir 
David Pasa, ‘Ala-l-Dawla confirmed the report on Mamluk military move- 
ments from Aleppo and expressed his readiness to set out with his forces 
to Keban. He pointed out, however, that he was visited by an envoy sent 
to him by Kayitbay and the ‘Abbasid caliph, who reported that a peace 
may be concluded between the Mamluks and the Ottomans.** The Mamluk 
Ambassador referred to by ‘Ala-l-Dawla is most likely Janibek Habib, who 
returned from Istanbul to Cairo by land via Malatya in Zu-l-Ka‘da 890/ 
November 1485, and apparently stopped in Elbistan, the Dukadirid capi- 
tal. Further in his letter, ‘Ala-l-Dawla promised to wait in Keban, see 
whether peace is concluded and then make his decision pending on the 
action taken by the Mamluk forces concentrating near the Dulkadirid 
border.*° Caught between the conflicting demands of the Ottomans and 
the Mamluks, ‘Ala-l-Dawla clearly expressed here a cautious policy to- 
wards the two powerful sultans and a reluctance to attack the Mamluk 
forces unless convinced their military action was directed against Dulkadir. 

While peace negotiations with ‘Ala-l-Dawla had been taking place, the 
Egyptian army and the provinical armies of Syria set up camp in Aleppo 
awaiting the end of the winter season. Once the enlistment of infantrymen 
(mushat) from amongst its Arab peasants and semi-nomads (under the 
leadership of Halil Ibn-Isma‘il, Shayh Jabal Nabulus), was completed,’ 
the whole Mamluk army, composed of the Egyptian army as well as the 
Damascus and Aleppo armies under the command of Kajmas al-Ishaki 
and Uzdamur al-Sayfi, respectively, left Aleppo for Cilicia. They crossed 
the Syrian Passes and set up camp in Ayas, where cannons were casted 
while troops were sent ahead to repair the Missis bridge over the Jeyhan 
river.22> Then the Mamluk army proceeded to Adana via Missis. As soon 


22 Tbn-lyas, 3:221. 

3 TKS, doc. no. 12105. 

4 TKS, doc. no. 6201. 

*5 Tbn-lyas, 3:221. 

6 TKS, doc. no. 6201. 

27 Ulaymi, 2:334. 

8 <Asik Paga-zade, 227. For logistical reasons, it was a Mamluk practice in their Cilician 
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as they crossed the Adana bridge over the Seyhan river, they assembled 
for attack. On 4 Safar 891/9 February 1486, after a peace messenger sent 
by Uzbek was arrogantly rejected by Ferhad Beg, the Mamluk army 
marched upon the Ottomans gathering outside the Adana city walls and 
easily defeated them. The Ottoman troops, according to all Ottoman 
sources, showed extraordinary laxity of preparedness and therefore were 
unable to offer resistance. Ferhad Beg, Musa Beg and Mustafa’ Beg were 
slain and the remaining Ottoman troopers either took flight or fell captive. 
The Ottoman prisoners—about eight hundred troopers and seventeen com- 
manding officers—were later paraded through Aleppo and Damascus, and 
carried to Cairo. With this triumph, Uzbek laid siege to Adana, which was 
defended by an Ottoman garrison, storming its walls with cannons, 
mangonels and ballistas.” 

Once reports on Mamluk army concentrations in Aleppo reached the 
Ottoman court, Bayezid ordered that a new campaign be prepared and 
appointed his son-in-law Hersek-oglu Ahmed Pasa, then the Beglerbegi 
of Anatolia, as a commander (serdar) over the expeditionary force.*° 
Hersek-oglu, son of Stjepan Vuk¢cic, the Duke of Herzegovina (Turk. 
Hersek), was sent as a hostage to Sultan Mehmed’s court, where he was 
raised and became the imperial banner-bearer (mir alem) and close com- 
panion of the sultan. In 886/1481, when Bayezid seized power in Istanbul, 
he gave him one of his daughters, Hundi Sultan, in marriage and promoted 
him to the position of beglerbegi of Anatolia.*' 

As the winter was over, Hersek-oglu set out to Cilicia along with Hizir- 
oglu Mehmed Pasa, the Beglerbegi of Rumelia and preceptor to Prince 
Ahmed Celebi. They arrived on 1 Rabi‘ I 891/7 March 1486 in Eregli on 
the Mamluk border, and pitched camp.*? Meanwhile, Karagéz Pasa, 
Beglerbegi of Karaman, was fulfilling a special assignment given to him 
earlier by the sultan. As an advanced guard, he was to secure the Cilician 


expeditions to first cast their cannons in Ayas before laying siege to the towns of Adana and 
Tarsus. See, e.g., Sayrafi, 263-64. 

9 ‘Asik Pasa-zade, 227; TAO (ed. Giese) 117-18; Ta‘rih-i Sultan Bayezid, n.p.; Menakib-i Sultan 
Bayezid, 416; [Oruc b. ‘Adil], TAO, 133; Kemal Pasa-zade, TAO (Defter VIII), fols. 43b—44a; 
Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:51 (followed by Miinejjim-bagi, fol. 711); ‘Abdullah Abi Fath al-Bagdadi, Al- 
Ta’rih al-Giydsi, ed. Mariann Schmidt-Dumont, Turkmenische Herrscher des 15. Jahrhunderts 
in Persien und Mesopotamien nach dem Tarik al Giyati (Freiburg, 1970), 202. 

30 “Asik Paga-zade, 227; Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:51 (followed by Miinejjim-basi, fol. 711). 

31 For a biography of Hersek-oglu Ahmed Paga, see H. Sabanovic, E/?, s.v. “Hersak-zade”; 
and Erdmute Heller, Venedische Quellen Zur Lebensgeschichle des Ahmed Pasa Hersekoghlu 
(Munich, 1961); and Hedda Reindl, Manner un Bayezid: Eine prosopographische Studie tiber 
die Epoche Sultan Bayezids I. (1481-1512) (Berlin, 1983), 129-46. 

32 “Asik Pasa-zade, 227; TAO (ed. Giese), 118. 
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Gates and gather information on the enemy. For this purpose, he was to 
consult with ‘Ala-l-Dawla and other loyal Turkman begs. As he was de- 
scending from Giilek, Karag6z was met by Ahmed Beg-i Germiyan, 
Kethuda (aide-de-camp) to the late vezir Mustafa’ Pasa, and twenty of his 
followers, who in 886/1481 defected to the Mamluks and now decided to 
rejoin the Ottoman camp.” Karagéz left Germiyan’s men in Giilek, pro- 
ceeded down the Taurus hills and, on 5 Rabi‘ I/11 March, pitched camp a 
one day journey from Adana. On the following day, as he was ready to 
launch an attack on the Mamluk army, then laying heavy siege to the city, 
a messanger of ‘Ala-l-Dawla arrived with a request to postpone the attack 
for two days, until he joined with his Dulkadirid forces. When realizing 
that ‘Ala-l-Dawla was not coming, a reconnaisance detachment was dis- 
patched to Adana but was routed by the Mamluk forces. The surviving 
troopers returned with the news that the entire military strength of the 
Mamluks was estimated at less than fifteen thousand men-at-arms and that, 
despite the heavy seige, Adana was well protected by the Ottoman garri- 
son. This information and the picture of the battle was sent in a message 
to Bayezid.** 

Shortly after, the Ottoman army under Hersek-oglu joined forces with 
Karag6z and together advanced to Adana. At the news that the Ottoman 
army was approaching, a sortie was undertaken by troopers of the Otto- 
man garrison in Adana and, in the violent skirmish that ensued, many 
Mamluk besiegers were killed and a few of their cannons were dismantled. 
But when the Ottoman and Mamluk armies finally met near Adana on 9 
Rabi‘ 1/15 March, Hersek-oglu suffered a humiliating defeat. ‘Asik Pasa- 
zade, followed by other Ottoman chroniclers, laid the blame upon Karag6éz 
and Hizir-oglu, who cooperated reluctantly with Hersek-oglu and took flight 
at the early stage of the battle. He particularly accused Karag6éz of 
“betrayal” (thanet), because once the Karaman army drew back under the 
first onslaught of the Mamluks, Karag6z pursued his fleeing army instead 
of reassembling, and took flight to Nigde along with Sinan Beg of Trabzon 
and Ahmed Beg of Ankara and other sanjakbegis. Left alone in the battle, 
Hersek-oglu fought courageously, but eventually was encircled, along with 
the two hundred Janissaries who guarded him, and was wounded and 
captured by the Mamluks.°° 


33. Ahmed Beg-i Germiyan found refuge with the Mamluks in 1481, after Mustafa’ Pasa was 
assassinated by Gedik Ahmed Pasga’s agents while on pilgrimage to Mecca. Angiolello [DaLezze], 
178-80. 

* TKS, doc. no. 5844. 

5 “Asik Pasa-zade, 228; TAO (ed. Giese), 118; Menakib-i Sultan Bayezid, 416, Kemal Paga- 
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Sa‘d-al-Din correctly, though exaggeratedly, observed that many of the 
defeats of the Ottoman army by the Mamluks resulted from disputes among 
the Ottoman senior officers.*° In this case, the subordination problem, i.e., 
the appointment of a beglerbegi as a serdar over beglerbegis, seems to be 
the source of the personal rivalry between the commanders. Karagéz and 
Hizir-oglu particularly resented the appointment of Hersek-oglu, which they 
felt was outright favoritism by Bayezid. To this, one may add Hizir-oglu’s 
feelings that he deserved the appointment in view of his seniority in age 
and experience.*’ His removal from the vezirate a year before (890/1485) 
may have accentuated the feeling of bitterness.** The misconduct of 
Karag6z is corraborated by a document, a ferman sent by Bayezid to Grand 
Vesir Davud Pasa and dated 20-30 Rabi‘ II 891/early May 1486, just one 
month after the battle, ordering the arrest of Karagéz.*° 

Reports on the Ottoman defeat reached Cairo in Rabi‘ I/April, stating 
that a lot of booty, such as horses, camels and weapons, was seized, one 
hundred Ottoman banners were captured, many Ottoman troopers were 
slain and that Hersek-oglu himself was taken prisoner.“ Among the cap- 
tives were also the son of the late vezir Mustafa’ Pasa, Kiral-oglu, son of 
Isfendiyar-oglu Kizil Ahmed, Sanjakbegi of Kengin Ahmed Beg, and the 
sultan’s chief pantry-keeper (kilerjibas1) Siileyman Aga.*! At the news of 
the defeat, Adana—with its Ottoman garrison of fifteen hundred soldiers— 
and Tarsus surrendered to the Mamluk army. All the Ottoman prisoners 
were gathered and carried off in chains from one city to another through 
Syria.” Kansih al-Gawri was reappointed as governor of Tarsus,*? whereas 
the Beg of Ramadan (probably David, who replaced his brother Omer, 
then in captivity in Istanbul)* returned to Adana. 

Led by Kayit min Akbay al-Saki al-Hassaki, the first Mamluk contin- 
gent arrived in Cairo in Rabi‘ II/May, carrying with them two hundred 
heads of Ottoman soldiers spitted on lances. Half a year later, in Zi-l- 
Ka‘da/ November, the Egyptian army made its triumphant entry into Cairo 


zade, TAO (Defter VIII), fols. 44b—45a; Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:52-53 (followed by Miinejjim-bagi, fols. 
711-12); Ibn-Iyas, 3:226; Bagdadi, Al-Ta’rih al-Giyasi, 203. 

6 Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:51. 

7 Tbid., 2:51-52. 

8 Tbid., 2:48. 

% TKS, doc. no. 5592. 

* Ibn-lyas, 3:226. 

‘| TKS, doc. no. 6071. 

* ‘Asik Paga-zade, 228; Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:53 (followed by Miinejjim-basgi, fol. 712); Ibn-Talan, 
I‘lam al-Wara, 72. 

4 Al-Gazzi, Al-Kawakib al-S@ira, 1:294-95 (“Kansah al-Gawri’). 

“ Siimer, “Cukur-ova,” 55. 
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with great rejoicings, carrying the enemy banners inverted and followed 
by a multitude of Ottoman captives in chains. A grand festivity was then 
celebrated all over the city. Mamluk victory was echoed in an inscrip- 
tion found over a cistern built near Kal‘at al-Jabal, the Citadel of Cairo, 
in the name of Ya‘kub Shah al-Mihmandar, Kayitbay’s Chief of Protocol. 
The dedication ( fardg) of the structure (which is dated erroneously 901/ 
1495) was written in honor of “the Crown of the Arab and Persian kings, 
whose companions are superior to kings in knowledge, deed and horse- 
manship; the Conqueror Sultan Kayitbay, [builder of] the watercourses of 
‘Ayn Jalut, ‘Ayn Bayt al-Mukaddas and al-Haram al-Nabawi. . . who sent 
the Victorious Armies to the Kingdom of Rum to repel their armies.” 


Turbulences in Egypt and the Second Mamluk Peace Effort 


The rejoicings in Aleppo, Damascus and Cairo over the victory over the 
Ottomans were short lived. In Jumada I 891/May 1486, Uzbek, while still 
in Aleppo, received intelligence reports that Ottoman forces were assembled 
for a new campaign. His immediate reaction was to send for reinforce- 
ments from Cairo and Damascus. The order which reached Governor- 
General of Damascus, Kajmas al-Ishaki, in early Jumada II/June urged 
the citizens of Damascus “to fight their Christian enemies,” about thirty 
thousand troopers whom Bayezid had exempted from paying the jizya, i.e., 
Capitation tax, and who had already arrived at Ankara. This inducement, 
however, proved unconvincing. When asked to raise money in order to 
subsidize a new expeditionary force of infantrymen, Kajmas was faced 
with a general resentment on the part of notables. At last, some money 
was extorted and, on 18 Rajab/20 July, Kajmas left for Aleppo with only 
one hundred footsoldiers.*’ In Cairo, Kayitbay immediately ordered a gen- 
eral review of his own Mamluks, the julbdan, and, in order to persuade 
them into going, he announced that he would lead the expedition in per- 
son this time. The preparations were quickly completed and the force left 
Cairo in late Jumada I/ June under the command of Yashbak al-Jamali, 


5 Ibn-lyas, 3:228. 

© The inscription is published in Max van Berchem, Matériaux pour un Corpus Inscriptionum 
Arabicarum, Premiére Partie: Egypte (Paris 1894/1903), 547-54, Plate 39 No 3 (364), p. 901. 
The inscription is studied by Halil Edhem, “Hersek Oglu Ahmed Pasa’nin esaretine dair Kahirade 
bir Kitabe”, TOEM 5(1912):200—222, 272—95. On Ya‘kiib Shah al-Mihmandar, see Sahawi, al- 
Dow’ al-Lami‘, 2:280-81; Ibn-Iyas, 2:180. 

47 Tbn-Tulun, [lam al-Warda, 72-74. 
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the Chief Warden of the Armory. It consisted of five hundred Royal 
Mamluks accompanied by a score of Bedouin horsemen from al-Buhayra 
and even a group of brigands.** The paucity of troops in this expedition 
from both Damascus and Cairo is striking, giving some idea of the ex- 
traordinary reductions in the army during Kayitbay’s reign and the increas- 
ing need for irregulars from the local population. 

Meanwhile, riots in the streets of Cairo protesting the high cost of liv- 
ing, including acts of extreme disrespect toward the Sultan by his julban, 
became a common scene. In Shawwal/October, Kayitbay was informed 
that the Egyptian army in Aleppo mutinied, demanding to return to Cairo. 
He immediatley sent additional nafaka (i.e., money disbursement) to 
Aleppo and the soldiers resumed duty.*? But Uzbek was unable to keep 
the discontented julban in Aleppo any longer, and some of them left for 
Cairo in defiance of his order. Under such circumstances, an order was 
given to the army to return. As soon as the ju/ban arrived in Cairo in Zu- 
1-Ka‘da/ November, they joined the riots, demanding additional nafaka and 
an increased ration of meat and fodder as a bonus for their victory over 
the Ottoman army. For several days, all markets and shops were shut, 
dwelling houses barred and shuttered, and the streets deserted. Eventu- 
ally, Kayitbay showed himself to be weak and negotiated a compromise. 
Each julban who took part in the campaigning was promised fifty dinars 
in the beginning of the new year. Soon after, the riots subsided. But when 
Kayitbay came to pay them their monthly salary (jamakiyya), they de- 
manded to also be given their nafaka without waiting for the next month 
as it was previously agreed upon. Although furious, Kayitbay was afraid 
of more riots; he yielded again to their defiance and paid them.°° These 
incidents showed a lack of discipline by the Royal Mamluks, and was 
another alarming feature of Kayitbay’s reign and the Circasian period in 
general. 

By the beginning of 892/1487, the internal conditions in Egypt and Syria 
were disastrous, as Ibn-Iyas describes: 


... the prices of all goods were outrageous, bread became scarce in the shops 
until each rat! of bread cost half a silver ( fidda, i.e., trade dirham); the condi- 
tions of the local population remained the same because of the [introduction of] 
‘new coppers’ (fuliis al-judad), which [passed by trade] at twenty-four dirhams 
for a half-silver; consequently, the price of foodstuff was doubled, until drinking 


* Ibn-lyas, 3:230. 
 Tbid., 3:233. 
°° Tbid., 3:235-36. 
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water cost a fortune and camel waterers were scarce; thus high prices spread to 
food and drink. 

At the same time, the Mamluks oppressed the local population, who was in- 
creasingly harmed; and the mischiefs by the Bedouins of al-Sharkiyya and al- 
Garbiyya [in lower Egypt] increased in the country; the Ottomans invaded the 
Aleppo territory and consequently the Sultan was engaged in oppression and forced 
recruitment of the civilian population in order to facilitate the departure of a new 
expeditionary force against the Ottomans, while the morale of the army was de- 
plorable.>! 


Ibn-Iyas pinpoints three aspects, which were, in effect, signs of decadence 
of the Mamluk regime. One was the decline in the value of the currency, 
which took the form of increasing adulteration of the silver dirham with 
copper. When a new silver dirham, called fulus al-judad, was minted, 
merchants holding large amounts of adulterated dirhams lost a great part 
of their capital. With the fall in the value of the old corrupt dirhams, the 
price of food sky rocketed. Another symptom was the growing public 
insecurity in Egypt, resulting from the depredations of the open country 
by the Bedouins and the outrages committed in the city by the Royal 
Mamluks. The civilian population which suffered most of all from the 
increasing cost of living and general insecurity also became the target of 
forced recruitment into expeditions against the Ottomans. 

It was under these intolerable conditions that, in Muharram 892/Janu- 
ary 1487, Kayitbay released Hersek-oglu Ahmed Pasa and the rest of the 
Ottoman prisoners, and sent them away to Istanbul in hope of establish- 
ing accord between the two states. Herek-oglu received precious gifts and 
gave his promise to intercede with his father-in-law, Bayezid. There was 
a general feeling in Cairo that peace has been established. On his way to 
his home country, Hersek-oglu stopped in Damascus, where he was wel- 
comed on 18 Safar/15 February with full honors by the governor, the 
notables and the kadis of the city.°* While on his way to Istanbul, Bayezid’s 
preparations for a new offensive against the Mamluks were already too 
advanced. 


>! Tbid., 3:237. 

* Tbid.; Ibn-Talin, Mufakahat, 1:74; Sahawi, Al-Dow’ al-Lami‘, 1:56; Kemal Pasa-zade, TAO 
(Defter VIII), fol. 45a; “Asik Pasa-zade, 230; Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:55 (followed by Miinejjim-basi, fol. 
712). 
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Second Ottoman Invasion 


The overthrow of the Ottoman army in the battle of Adana, regarded by 
the West as “the greatest defeat ever inflicted upon the Ottoman House,’ 
induced Bayezid to reorganize the armed forces and improve the quality 
of command, discipline, and training of the troops. Personal changes were 
made in the provincial administration. The office of the beglerbegi of 
Anatolia, left vacant after the capture of Hersek-oglu, was filled by Sinan 
Arnavud Pasa. Likewise, the office of the beglerbegi of Karaman was 
given, after the arrest of Karag6z, to Ya‘kub Pasa, hitherto the Sanjakbegi 
of Kayseri. Hizir-oglu Mehmed Pasa was dismissed and the office of the 
beglerbegi of Rumelia was entrusted upon Hadim ‘Ali Pasa, who had dis- 
tinguished himself as beglerbegi of Karaman (1481-83), governor of 
Semendria (Smederovo) on the Danubian frontier (1483-84), and beg- 
lerbegi of Rumelia (1484-85). 

Peace on the European front gave Bayezid an opportunity to expand 
the army. The training and equipment of the standing central army, the 
kapi-kulu, were improved. The number of the Janissaries, the backbone 
of the army, was increased and they were reinforced with an advanced 
and more efficient model of arquebus. The Cannon Corps (topcu ocagi), 
another component of the army, was strengthened and more mobile can- 
nons were introduced in order to better support the Janissaries and the 
sipahi forces in battle. The Janissary infantry, the kapi-kulu cavalry, and 
the navy were joined under one command and were put on alert for in- 
stant action. Bayezid also focussed special attention on the naval forces: 
a marine corps was established, new warships were introduced into the 
fleet, and in the process, the navy was gradually developed to function as 
an independent branch of the war machine rather than an auxiliary to the 
land forces.*° By the beginning of 892/1987, the Ottoman army was ready 
for a new campaign against the Mamluks. 

Bayezid was kept informed about the internal crisis in the Mamluk 
Empire. From an intelligence report sent by Prince Ahmed, Governor of 
Amasya, at the hand of his aide Taj-al-Din Beg, and based on informa- 
tion gathered from five spies who had returned from Syria, he learned that 


> Andrea Gritti, ““Relazione de Andrea Gritti oratore straordinario a Bayezid II, letta in Senato 
di a dicembere 1503,” ed. Eugenio Alberi, Le relazione degli ambasciatori Veneti al Senato durante 
il secolo decimosesto, ser. 3, vol. 3 (Florence, 1855), 21. 

** On the Ottoman Commanders, see Reindl, 147-61 (““Hadim ‘Ali Pasa’’), 319-335 (“Arnavud 
Sinan Paga’’). 

% Gritti, Relazione, ed. Alberi, 21. 
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Uzbek withdrew with the Mamluk army to Cairo, and that the Mamluk 
amirs of Syria were in conflict among themselves. It was everybody’s 
opinion, Ahmed said, that “this is the time for the invasion.” He suggested 
it should come from the north, via Dulkadirid territory to Aleppo, in order 
to avoid confrontation with the “Karamanids,” referring to the Taurus 
Turkmans under Turgud-oglu Mahmid Beg.°° This recommendation was 
taken up by Grand Vezir David Pasa, the commander of the new cam- 
paign, who advised Bayezid that “it is not possible to take the near side 
[route] via Bagras; perhaps after crossing through the farther side along 
with the Boz[-oK] tribes (jemiyetleri bozila) there will be no more condi- 
tions from which to take caution.’»’ 

David Pasa’s recognition of the great difficulties he might encounter in 
crossing the Syrian Passes can be understood from another report he sent 
to the Imperial Council. He wrote that the Mamluks had shipped war 
equipment, including cannons, to the seaport of Ayas and placed some of 
them in the fortress of Kevare, which guarded the northern entrance of 
the pass.” 

In late spring of 892/1487, Davud Pasa led the Ottoman army across 
Asia Minor to a new offensive against the Mamluks. With him were a 
few béliiks (each about a thousand sipahis) from the kapi-kulu cavalry of 
the standing army, four thousand Janissaries, ten thousand azabs, the 
Rumelian army under the command of Beglerbegi Hadim ‘Ali Pasa, and 
the Anatolian Army led by Beglerbegi Sinan Arnavud Pasa. The army was 
well-equipped with arquebuses (tifekler), cannons (toplar), cannon-wag- 
ons (top arabalari), and all sorts of war equipment (dlat al-iltiham). David 
Pasa joined forces with the Karaman army in Konya and proceeded to the 
Mamluk border.*? 

On 2 Rajab/24 June, David Pasa was met by ‘Ala-l-Dawla and his forces 
near Koja-Kalesi, which guarded the pass of Koja-Bogaz1 between the lofty 
mountains of Ala-Dag and Uc-Kapi (or Kapil). At this strategic juncture, 
David Pasa assembled a council of war to discuss his plan to bypass Cilicia 
and take the Mamluks by surprise by coming through Dulkadirid terri- 
tory. ‘Ala-l-Dawla, whose guidance and assistance was needed for such a 
complicated operation, suggested however, not to attack the Mamluks but 


% TKS, doc. no. 6397. 

7 TKS, doc. no. 9625. 

TKS, doc. no. 8599. 

°° “Asik Pasga-zade, 22; TAO (ed. Giese), 118; Menakib-i Sultan Bayezid, 416; [Oruj b. ‘Adil], 
TAO, 134; Kemal Pasga-zade, TAO (Defter VIII), fol. 45b; Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:53 (followed by 
Miinejjim-bagi, fol. 712). 
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instead march upon Turgud-oglu Mahmid Beg, who was engaged in hos- 
tilities (fitna ve-fasad) against the Ottomans.” However, a dispatch by 
Bayezid reached David Pasa’s camp with the order to call off the cam- 
paign: “This is not the appropriate time; order the army to withdraw.”®! 
But according to a report sent by David Pasa back to the Imperial Coun- 
cil, the army was given a new assignment by Bayezid: “Give up entirely 
the Tarsus operation; go and expell Turgud-oglu from Tas [-ili] and see to 
it that the Varsak are eliminated (Kaydin gériip) as much as possible.” 
Unquestionably ,‘Ala-l-Dawla’s position prevailed. Since the Mamluks had 
withdrawn their forces from Cilicia, Bayezid felt that there was no need 
for a new invasion and that David Pasa’s plan of all-out offensive against 
the Mamluk Empire was premature and too risky. Yet, he agreed not to 
call off the expedition without allowing the army, which was already on 
the border, to engage in a punitive operation of a more limited nature 
against the Turkman begs of the Taurus. 

To reach the Varsak land, so called Varsak-ili, and the Turgud land, 
so-called Turgud-ili, stretching along the Taurus,” Daviid Pasa took the 
route that goes along the east flanks of Ala-Dag down to the Vale of 
Pozanti. This basin was an ideal site for assembly and the nearest inter- 
section from which a convenient road led across the Taurus to the Cilician 
Gates. There, David Pasa deployed the army for a mopping operation 
designed to clean up the Varsak land “out of those dirty people who rose 
in rebellion (bas kaldirmaya girsen pislerden),” and go after Turgud-oglu 
Mahmid Beg. In the Cilician Gates, he split the army and invaded from 
three directions (see Figure 5): 


1. David Pasa with the kapi-kulu army and ‘Ala-1-Dawla’s forces took 
the route across Bulgar-Dagi to Tas-ili, the Turgud’s summer pastures. 

2. Sinan Pasa with the Anatolian army advanced through Varsak-ili. 

3. ‘Ali Pasa with the Rumelian army descended down to Tarsus. 


Surprised by such a massive attack, the Varsak begs submitted en masse, 
swearing allegiance to the Ottoman sultan. Among those begs were 
Boga-oglu, Akbas-oglu, Elvan-oglu, Siimek-oglu, Igdir-oglu, Evren-oglu, 
Adalu-oglu, Arik Seytan-oglu, and the Varsak chief himself, Uyuz 
Beg. Turgud-oglu Mahmid Beg, on the other hand, learning of the 


6 TAO (ed. Giese), 118; Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:53. 

61 TAO (ed. Giese), 118. 

& TKS, doc. no. 8599. 

6 On the Varsak and Turgud lands, see above. 
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Figure 5. Mamluk Operations in the Taurus Mountains, 892/1487 
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approaching Ottoman forces, gathered his children, brother and mother 
and fled to Aleppo.” The escape of Turgud-oglu Mahmid Beg, the last 
scion of the House of Karaman, marked the end of the last chapter in 
Karamanid history. 

Upon the arrival of ‘Ali Pasa’s forces to Tarsus, its Mamluk governor, 
Kansth al-Gawri, escaped once again to Aleppo.® ‘Ala-I-Dawla, in return 
for his participation in the conquest of Varsak-ili, asked David Pasa, ac- 
cording to the latter’s dispatch to Bayezid, to make Tarsus a sanjak under 
his son, Kasim.© His request was rejected and, according to another re- 
port, it was assigned to Emin Beg-oglu Mehmed Beg.*’ Having accom- 
plished his tasks, Davud Pasa withdrew with the army back to Ottoman 
territory and, via Aksehir, proceeded straight to Istanbul. 

Ottoman operations were not echoed in Mamluk contemporary sources, 
most likely because they were limited to the Taurus Mountains. But al- 
ready in Rajab 892/June—July 1487, Kayitbay, realizing that his peace 
initiative had been a fiasco, gathered the big merchants of Cairo and told 
them he needed money to finance a new expedition. After haggling, they 
agreed to raise twelve thousand dinars.® Initial preparations thus began in 
Cairo for a new military confrontation. 


6 TAO (ed. Giese), 118-19; [Oruj b. ‘Adil], TAO, 134; ‘Asik Paga-zade, 229; Sa‘d-al-Din, 2: 
54 (followed by Miinejjim-basi, fol. 712). 

6° Al-Gazzi, Kawakib al-Sa@’ira, 1:294-95 (“Kansih al-Gawri’”). 

6 TKS, doc. no. 8599. 

6’ TKS, doc. no. 11351. 

8 Tbn-lyas, 3:242. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


CONTEST IN THE DIPLOMATIC ARENA (1486-88) 


Those who are unaware of the enemy become foolish, sacrificing their heads 
unintentionally. Those who let their enemy mount horses, destroy their own homes 
as enemies become joyful while friends grieve. 


‘Asik Pasa-zade, Tevarih Al-i ‘Osman 


The military conflict between the Mamluks and the Ottomans extended 
into the international political arena, each country trying to change the 
balance of power in order to forward its primary objectives. The Mamluks 
wished to curb the expansionist ambitions of Bayezid in Cilicia by estab- 
lishing a military alliance with the neighboring Akkoyonlus of Iran and 
bringing Jem under Egyptian custody through diplomatic negotiations with 
rulers of Europe. Conversely, the Ottomans, through intensive diplomacy 
and military buildup, attempted to convince their enemies in the West to 
keep the peace agreements in force and neutralize Jem’s threat in order to 
be free in the eastern front against the Mamluks. 

Ironically, in the conflict between the two Muslim powers, the ideals of 
jihad against Christendom were replaced by Islamic-Christian collabora- 
tion, as Halil Inalcik writes: “This cooperation between Christian Europe 
and the Islamic State of Egypt, once the sole protagonist of Muslim Holy 
War against the Ottoman ¢gdzi state, indicates that during the fifteenth 
century, in the East as well as in the West, political expediency super- 
seded religious idealism.”! 


Diplomatic Activity in Europe Regarding Jem 


To enforce peace upon Bayezid, Kayitbay intensified Mamluk diplomatic 
contacts with the royal courts in Europe in order to obtain control of Jem. 
But he was met with difficulties in view of the great interest that almost 
any Christian ruler in Europe had in getting possession of Jem’s person 
and the objection by Rhodes to handing him to a Muslim country. Pope 


' Inalcik, “Case Study in Renaissance Diplomacy,” 211. 
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Innocent VIIT (1484-92), Sixtus IV’s successor, particularly was anxious 
to have Jem and the entire Curia Romana devoted to this task. “Impatient 
to see the Christian princes unite their arms against the Infidels [i.e., the 
Muslims],” the Historian of the Order of St. John, René Aubert de Vertot, 
writes, “he was persuaded that if he once had Zizim [i.e., Jem’s] person in 
his power, he might easily make all the powers of Europe join their forces 
against the Turks.” After lengthy negotiations, in February 1486, the Pope 
and Grand Master of Rhodes d’Aubusson signed an agreement whereby 
Jem, “for the good of Christendom,” was to be brought to Rome and placed 
under the Pope’s custody. But King Charles VIII of France refused to let 
Jem depart, while Matthias Corvinus of Hungary continued his own 
efforts to bring Jem to Buda. Throughout much of 1486-87, Corvinus 
entertained plans in collusion with the Duke of Ferrara for the flight or 
release of Jem from France, so that he might march with the Hungarian 
army against Bayezid. His embassy to the French court failed to achieve 
anything due to the strong opposition on the part of the Knights, the Pope 
and the Venetians.’ Bayezid, as a counteraction, was compelled to main- 
tain active diplomatic relations with all the courts of Europe and stir up 
conflicts among the city-states of Italy, in an attempt to prevent Jem from 
being brought close to the empire’s environs. In July 1486, the Knights, 
who were always on guard, transferred Jem to the castle of Bourganeuf, 
where a tower, still known as Tour de Zizim (Jem’s Tower), had been built 
especially for his residence. 

In his attempts to obtain Jem, Kayitbay chose the mediation of the influ- 
ential Duke of Florence, Lorenzo de Medici, with whom he had negoti- 
ated a commercial treaty. Already in 1484, Kayitbay’s envoy, Malfota 
(most likely the merchant from Alexandria al-Hawaja Muhammad ibn 
Mahfuz al-Magribi) visited Florence. In 1486, Lorenzo’s agent Palo da 
Colle, also a merchant, came to Cairo to proceed with the talks. His sud- 
den death, however, interrupted the negotiations.° On 11 November 1487, 


2 De Vertot, 1:397-98. 

3 Thuasne, 146-48, 166-70; Setton, 2:386-87. 

* On Florentine commercial activities in the Mamluk Empire, see Wilhelm Heyd, Histoire du 
Commerce du Levant au Moyen-Age, trans. Furey-Raynaud, vol. 2 (Leipzig, 1886), 478-90. 

> In Zi-l-Ka‘da 889/December 1484, the Egyptian envoy had returned to Cairo from Florence, 
according to a letter from Kayitbay to Lorenzo published in Michele Amari, / Diplomi Arabi del 
R. Archivio Fiorentino (Florence, 1867), ser. 2, doc. 31, p. 46. According to Ibn-Iyas, 3:150, Ibn 
Mahfiz left Cairo in Zi-l-Hijja 883/February—March 1979 on a mission to “King of the Catalans.” 
On Ibn Mahfiz, see Heyd, 2: 488. 

6 John Wansbrough, “A Mamluk Commercial Treaty Concluded with the Republic of 
Florence, 894/1489,” Documents from Islamic Chanceries, Oriental Studies, ser. 1, vol. 3, ed. 
S. Stern (Oxford, 1965), 42. On Paolo da Colle, see Heyd, 2:488. 
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Plate 2. Sultan Bayeztd II. Source: Philipp Lonicer, Tiirckische 
Chronica, vol. 1 (Frankfurt, 1577), p. 23a. 
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the same Malfota came again to Florence, where, a week later he received 
a royal public reception by the Signoria in the Piazza of Florence. On 25 
November he was granted an audience with Lorenzo. Apart from the draft 
treaty he brought from Cairo, the Egyptian envoy also delivered Kayitbay’s 
request that Lorenzo prevail upon his fellow Christian rulers to place Jem 
in Mamluk hands. If this would be unacceptable, it was Kayitbay’s wish 
that Jem be handed to the Pope in Rome, or either rulers of Hungary, 
Naples or Venice, for whom he was willing to pay in exchange for a great 
sum of money. The assumption was that should this plan materialize, Jem 
would be nearer to the scene of action and Bayezid would be reluctant to 
initiate a military enterprise. The Mamluk ambassador also asked Lorenzo 
to intercede with the Pope, to whom he brought a letter from the ‘Abbasid 
Caliph in Cairo. In the letter, the Caliph reminded the Pope that the deten- 
tion of Jem was a breach of the agreement between d’ Aubusson and Jem, 
concluded when the latter had taken refuge in Rhodes, and asked him to 
set Jem free and allow him to join his family in Egypt.’ 

Lorenzo, in order to take advantage of the trade privileges offered by 
Kayitbay, accepted the mediation and urged the Pope to discuss the matter 
with the Mamluk ambassador in person. At the same time, while wishing 
to remain on the safe side, he decided to send word to Bayezid of the 
Mamluk diplomatic mission.’ On 20 December 1487, a month after the 
arrival of the Mamluk ambassador, the Signoria directed its consul in 
Pera, B. Salvuccio, to inform Bayezid—lest he give the fact a sinister 
explanation—that the Egyptian envoy had come to Florence to negotiate 
a new commercial treaty.” But according to Angiolello, when Mamluk in- 
trigues with the Pope, the archenemy of the Ottomans, reached the Otto- 
man court, Bayezid was infuriated and decided to take a large-scale mili- 
tary action against the Mamluks.'° To secure his European front, he 
resumed his peace negotiations with Matthias Corvinus of Hungary, with 
whom the five-year truce (signed in 1483) was due to terminate. The first 
Ottoman ambassador came when Corvinus was preoccupied in the siege 
of Neustadt, Austria, and therefore returned empty-handed. A second 
embassy succeeded in extending the truce for another five years, and an 
Hungarian ambassador came to Edirne to ratify the agreement." 


7 Thuasne, 173-76; Lucca Landucci, A Florentine Diary from 1450 to 1516 (London, 1927), 44. 

8 Thuasne, 176. 

° Published in Miiller, doc. 203, p. 237. 

'0 Angiolello [Da Lezze], 185. 

'! Kemal Pasa-zade, TAO (Defter VIII), fols. 47a—47b. The second ambassador carried an 
apology letter from Bayezid for the murder in 891/1486 of an Hungarian ambassador, a certain 
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Amid reports on Ottoman war preparations,'* Kayitbay assigned a new 
emissary to set sail to Rhodes and convince the Knights to transfer Jem to 
Mamluk hands. Rizzo de Marino, a Neapolitan subject and resident of 
Cairo, was chosen to this mission. He had been instrumental in the nego- 
tiations between Kayitbay and King Ferdinand II of Napoli, who sought 
Mamluk support for giving the Cypriot throne to his son Don Alfonzo. 
Kayitbay agreed to take such steps and consequently risk Mamluk-Vene- 
tian friendship, provided Ferdinand succeed in bringing Jem to Cairo.” 
On 10 June 1488, de Marino arrived in Rhodes, only to find Grand Mas- 
ter d’Aubusson unreceptive to Kayitbay’s request. D’Aubusson claimed 
that he could not depart from Jem without the advice from the Pope, In- 
nocent VIII, and that, in any case, he would prefer to adhere to the peace 
treaty with Bayezid. He promised, however, to notify the Pope of the 
Mamluk wish. Caoursin, then Vice-Chancellor of Rhodes and an impor- 
tant eyewitness, writes that the real reason why d’Aubusson would not 
hand Jem to Egypt was his wish “to see two potent enemies of Christian- 
ity destroy one another.”’* This objective was expressed by d’ Aubusson 
in his letter to the Pope, which mentioned the meeting with de Marino as 
well as a collateral visit by an Ottoman envoy.’ The day de Marino ar- 
rived in Rhodes, an Hungarian ambassador also came to the island on a 
mission to get possession of Jem. Matthias Corvinus, despite his truce with 
the Ottomans, was then maintaining secret contacts with Ottoman digni- 
taries who had expressed readiness to abandon Bayezid and support Jem. 
The Hungarian ambassador and de Marino met and discussed the possi- 
bility of an Hungarian-Egyptian alliance. The two proceeded to Cairo, and 
in Rajab 893/11 June-10 July 1488, the Hungarian ambassador was re- 
ceived by Kayitbay. He also met an emissary of Jem who was then in the 
city.'© While these diplomatic activities were taking place, the Ottoman 
army was already in Cilicia. 


Demetrius Jaxich, on his return home from the Ottoman court, an incident which strained Otto- 
man-Hungarian relations. Hammer [-Purgstall], 2:296-97. On the murder incident, see TAO (ed. 
Giese), 119. 

'2_ A report on Ottoman intentions to wage war against the Mamluks reached Cairo in Muharram 
893/17 December 1487-15 January 1488. Ibn-Iyas, 3:247. 

'3- Darraj, “Jim Sultan,” 226-28. 

'4 Caoursin [Bouhours], 280; Thuasne, 198-99. 

'S The letter, dated 6 September 1488, is edited and published by Lamansky, 279-80. It was 
published earlier in Paoli, vol. 2, doc. 67, pp. 44647. In this letter, d’Aubusson noted that he 
obtained all the information concerning the Ottoman-Mamluk battle from “a reliable messenger 
whom I sent there to reconnoitre.” Caoursin writes (fol. 324) that the Grand Master obtained his 
information from spies he had throughout Cilicia and even inside the walled town of Adana. 

'© Tbn-lyas, 3:254. 
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Mamluk Attempts to Lure the Akkoyunlus 


To bring the balance of power in Anatolia in the Mamluks’ favor and 
thereby force the Ottomans to abandon their expansionist schemes in 
Cilicia, Sultan Kayitbay invited his neighboring ruler, the Akkoyunlu Sultan 
Ya‘kub b. Uzun Hasan Bayandur (886—96/148 1-90), to get into the fray. 
The first attempt to lure Ya‘kub took place immediately after the battle of 
Adana. After Kayit min Akbay al-Saki al-Hassaki returned to Cairo from 
the battlefield, in Rabi‘ IT 891/April 1486, with the news of Mamluk vic- 
tory, he was sent on a mission to Ya‘kub. He arrived in the middle of 
Rajab/July at the Akkoyunlu royal summer court at Mount Sahand carry- 
ing fath-name, an announcement of victory, but was sent away by Ya‘kub 
with a non-committal message confirming the friendship between the two 
countries. !” 

This mission was followed by Ya‘kub’s offer of himself as a peace- 
maker by sending in Rabi‘ I 892/March 1487, Amir Faraj b. Sidi ‘Ali to 
Cairo to settle the dispute between his two neighbors.'* Kayitbay, whose 
own peace initiative through Hersek-oglu Ahmed Pasa seemed by then to 
be unsuccessful, responded to Ya‘kub’s mediation with a flat refusal: “If 
this is Bayezid’s wish [i.e., peace], then he should surrender to us our lands 
of Adana, Tarsus and Karaman; and if war is his wish, then I personally 
shall lead an army against him.”!? Apparently accompanying the Akko- 
yunlu ambassador back to his home country in the winter of 892/1487, 7° 
two Mamluk envoys visited Ya‘kub in Kum and presented him with 
Kayitbay’s request for military assistance. Although Ya‘kib replied 
“The Sultan of Egypt is my father and I shall join him whenever he 
chooses,”’! it proved to be only lip service that was not translated into 
actual support. 

The following year, another Mamluk emissary journeyed to the 
Akkoyunlu court to ask for a military assistance and, according to an 
Ottoman intelligence report, met Ya‘kib in Mount Savalan in Jumada II- 
Rajab 893/June 1488, when the Akkoyunlu sultan was preparing a cam- 


'7 Ibn-lyas, 3:228, 233. Fazullah Hunji-Isfahani, Ta’rih-i ‘Alam-ara-yi Amini, MS. Fatih 4431 
(Isbanbul), fol. 116a. Cf. the summary translation of Viadimi Minorsky, Persia in A.D. 1478- 
1490 (London, 1957), 79. 

'8 Hunji-Isfahani, fols. 118b—21a. Cf. Minorsky, 55. 

'9 Ibn-Tiliin, Mufakahat, 1:80. 

0 Amir Ahi-Faraj was sighted in Damascus on 17 Shawwal 892/6 October 1487. Ibid. 

*! TKS, doc. no. 5943. The document is analyzed in John E. Woods, “Turco-Iranica I: An 
Ottoman Intelligence Report on late Fifteenth/Ninth Century Iranian Foreign Relations,” Journal 
of Near Eastern Studies 38(January 1979):1-10. 
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paign against Shayh Haydar Safavi. Ya‘kub agreed to honor his previous 
commitment to help the Mamluks, but after returning along with the 
Mamluk envoy to Tabriz, no assistance was given. This was due to 
Ya‘kub’s immediate preoccupation with the revolt of Shayh Haydar Safavi 
and in keeping with Ya‘kub’s consistent policy of staying out of the Otto- 
man-Mamluk conflict.” 

Mamluk failure to bring the Akkoyunlus into a joint war effort against 
the Ottomans indicated that, although the Ottoman debacle in Cilicia may 
have tempted Ya‘kub to take revenge on his father’s humiliating defeat 
by Mehmed the Conquerer at the battle of Baskent in 878/1473, he pre- 
ferred to stay aloof of the Ottoman-Mamluk conflict. This policy of neu- 
trality towards both of the belligerents stemmed primarily from Ya‘kub’s 
unwillingness to jeopardize Iran’s major economic basis, the silk trade, 
the two principal markets for which were the Ottoman city of Bursa and 
the Mamluk city of Aleppo. This definitely reflected a shift in Akkoyunlu 
foreign policy from a militant and imperialist line—characterizing Uzun 
Hasan’s reign—to a new, conciliatory and even isolationist one.” 


Venetian Concern Over Cyprus 


Because the Greek peninsula and south Anatolia were encircled by a string 
of Venetian islands and strategic outposts, Bayezid was keenly aware of 
the vulnerability and maritime deficiencies of the empire. As Ottoman- 
Mamluk skirmishes in Cilicia began in 890/1485, Bayezid gave orders to 
intensify naval construction and recruitment of seamen with a view to 
involving the navy in the imperial war efforts against the Mamluks. Al- 
though the Ottomans maintained friendly relations with Venice, Ottoman 
naval construction and war preparations were a continuous cause for alarm 
to Venice, whose primary power was at sea. The score of entries in the 
Diarii, or annals of Marino Sanuto, compiled from official records testify 


22 TKS, doc. no. 5943. According to the same document, when the news of the Ottoman de- 
feat in the Battle of Aga-Cayin two months later (see next chapter) reached Tabriz, a leader of 
one of the Akkoyunlu confederate, Cepni chief Aldi Beg, incited Ya‘kub to seize the opportu- 
nity, “retake [Sebin] Karahisar and subjugate all of Anatolia up to the Straits of Gallipoli and the 
Straits of Istanbul.” Although free to turn against the Ottomans, after the defeat of Shayh Haydar 
Safavi in Rajab 893/July 1488, Ya‘kub preferred to direct Akkoyunlu energy against Constantine 
II, the prince of Kartli, the Georgian principality in the northeast of the Akkoyunlu lands, and 
subsequently to restore Akkoyunlu control in the troublesome region of Kurdistan. 

23 Woods, Agquyunlu, 146-47, 149. 
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to this Venetian apprehension.” The fact that, according to Sanuto and 
later Giocomo Bosio, the Italian chronicler of the Hospitalers,” the naval 
preparations were designed against the Mamluks, did not make a differ- 
ence in the eyes of the Signoria of Venice. 

Venice was particularly concerned over Cyprus, situated near the scene 
of the Ottoman-Mamluk battle. Venice’s sea power was manifested by 
her domination over a string of islands and strategic outposts which pro- 
vided the Venetians with coastal watchtowers along the Ottoman main- 
land, staging bases to attack Ottoman shores, and valuable stepping-stones 
to the Middle East. The last link in this chain of outposts was the island 
of Cyprus. Then under the nominal rule of Queen Caterina Cornaro (1474— 
89), the island served as the principal Venetian naval base in the eastern 
Mediterranean, and the bridgehead to the Levant.” In reaction to the fe- 
verish naval preparations by the Ottomans, and in fear that Cyprus might 
well be the next object of the Ottoman lust for conquests, the Venetian 
Senate in January 1486 appointed Francisco di Priuli the new Captain 
General of the Sea (capitan generale del mare). He was assigned the task 
of securing Cyprus and strengthening the fortifications of Famagusta, the 
chief port on the island. This is related by Domenico Malipiero, the Vene- 
tian captain and historian who witnessed, or gained, firsthand information 
concerning many important events from 1457 to 1500.7’ 

The Venetian Senate had kept well-informed about Ottoman naval prepa- 
rations. When it learned that a strong Ottoman fleet was about to sail, on 
6 June 1486, the Senate ordered Francisco di Priuli to take his fleet to 


*4 Marino Sanuto, / Diarii, ed. Rinaldo Fulin, Federico Stefani, Nicolo Borozzi, et al. (Venice, 
1879-1903), 1:323, 398-99, 2:568—70, 3:1348-49. 

25 Sanuto, 4:326. Giacomo Bosio, Dell’Istoria Della Sacra Religione et ill Militia Di San 
Giovanni Gierosolimitano, vol. 2 (Rome, 1594), 403. i 

26 Cyprus had a special status. Although the Mamluks captured the island in 1426, they did 
not, however, think of occupying it permanently. They were content with exacting tribute, an 
arrangement which remained valid until the Ottoman incorporation of the Mamluk Sultanate in 
1517. The Lusignan Kingdom of Cyprus, thus, continued to survive as a tributary state of the 
Mamluks, while at the same time, between 1473 and 1489, the island had been a de facto Vene- 
tian protectorate. To assume this status, Venice appointed two Venetian nobles as counsellors, 
ostensibly to advise Queen Caterina Cornaro, but actually to govern the island together with another 
Venetian as a provveditore, i.e., commissioner elected to serve in an advisory capacity to the 
military commander, but actually to assume charge over the troops. When in 1489, Queen Caterina 
was forced to abdicate and cede her realm to Venice, a tribute of eight thousand gold ducats, 
however, continued to be paid by the Venetians to the Mamluks in order to maintain the useful, 
friendly relations between the two states. Concerning the Venetian domination over Cyprus in 
1473-1489, see Giovanna Magnante, “L’acquisto dell’isola di Cipro da parte della republica di 
Venezia,” Archivio Veneto 6(1929):1-82; and George Hill, A History of Cyprus, vol. 3 (Cam- 
bridge, 1948), ch. 12. 

27 Malipiero, 2:608. Cf. Magnante, 65; and Hill, 736. 
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Cyprus and remain until the island was secure from Ottoman menace.” 
Although this proved to be a false alarm, the Venetian Senate, assuming 
that it was only a question of time for the Ottoman naval expedition to 
materialize, repeated its order to di Priuli two months later. In the new 
order, which reflected a mitigated position, di Priuli was instructed to treat 
the Ottoman fleet in a friendly manner if it approached Cyprus, but not to 
allow more than eight or ten of its ships to enter the Famagusta harbor.” 
In January 1487, the Senate sent Antonio Ferro as an envoy to Istanbul to 
discern Ottoman intentions.°° A few weeks later, on 21 February, the 
Senate decided to take further measures to secure the island of Cyprus. 
It ordered di Priuli to equip more ships and nominate ten new sopracomiti 
(galley commanders), so as to have forty galleys ready for an emergency. 
It also recommended that the provveditore (commissioner) of Cyprus 
press on with fortifications in the ports of Kyrenia and Famagusta. More- 
over, it promised to reinforce the island with five hundred more stradioti 
mercenaries.” 

The question of Cyprus took a new turn when, on 15 March, according 
to Malipiero, Sultan Bayezid sent an envoy to the Signoria of Venice to 
obtain permission to anchor the Ottoman fleet in Famagusta while at war 
with the Mamluks.*? However, it is not by coincidence that this diplomatic 
maneuver took place on that date. Learning of the defeat by the Mamluks 
near Adana and the capture of the commander-in-general, his son-in-law, 
Hersek-oglu Ahmed Pasa (see above), Bayezid ordered both the army and 
the navy to prepare for a new campaign. 

The Ottomans, no doubt, took into account the obsolete state of the 
Mamluk navy which left Syria’s defenseless coastline exposed to Otto- 
man galleys and seaborne raids.** This perception was reinforced by an 


28 Magnante, 65; Hill, 736. 

9 Tbid. 

%° Sanuto, 4:326. Cf. Magnante, 65-66. 

3! Magnante, 67-68; Hill, 737-38; M. L. de Mas-Latrie, Histoire de l’ile de Chypre sous le 
régne des princes de la maison de Lusignan, vol. 3 (Paris, 1855), 415-17. S. Romanin, Storia 
Documentata di Venezia, vol. 14 (Venice, 1855), 435, says that the Senate decision had been 
made on 16 February 1487, which might indicate that the Senate sessions were held for a few 
days. 

32 Sanuto, 4:326; Malipiero, 2:606. Cf. Knolles, 305; Hammer [-Purgstall], 2:295—96. 

33 Scarity of raw materials for ship building and psycho-sociological aversion to the sea con- 
tributed to the weakness of Mamluk sea power, which during the 15th century, due to the general 
decline of the state, was virtually insignificant. As a matter of fact, a permanent Mamluk navy 
did not exist at all. David Ayalon, El’, s.v. “Bahriyya, I—The Navy of the Mamluks,” and idem, 
“The Mamluks and Naval Power: A Phase of the Struggle Between Islam and Christian Europe,” 
Proceedings of the Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities \(Jerusalem, 1967):7—12. On 
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intelligence report of a general deterioration of internal conditions in the 
Mamluk domains and a recommendation to attack Syria and Cilicia from 
the sea (see above).* Yet, to carry out such an operation effectively, the 
Ottomans recognized the need for a distant base. The Venetian-controlled 
island of Cyprus, situated only a one-day sail away from the Syrian coast, 
constituted the best strategic position for them.» 

The Ottoman request to anchor in Famagusta, however, was rejected 
by the Venetian Senate on the grounds that giving anchorage services to 
Ottoman warships would be an unfriendly act towards the Mamluk sultan 
with whom Venice was at peace and who Queen Caterina Cornaro of 
Cyprus recognized as suzerain.*° No doubt, Venice was concerned that 
overt and actual support of the Ottomans would damage her Venetian 
mercantile interest in Egypt and Syria. Above all, however, Venice feared 
that the Ottoman navy might take advantage of the Venetian hospitality 
and occupy the island rather than attacking the Syrian coasts. 

AS a precautionary measure, the new troops which were promised by 
the Senate were actually sent in April under the Provveditore Francesco 
Cicogna, who was commissioned shortly afterwards to pick one hundred 
more stradioti for a permanent garrison in Cyprus.*’ This reinforcement 
responded to the wish of Sultan Kaitbay, who asked Queen Caterina to be 
prepared to defend the island and in turn remitted the tribute due for the 
last two years in the amount of sixteen thousand ducats.*® Still, Venetian 
anxiety did not diminish. In the words of the 17th century British histo- 
rian, Richard Knolles: “Yet [the Signoria of Venice was] wisely doubting 
lest Bayezid taking that denial [of anchorage services in Cyprus] in evil 
part, should seek to have that by force, which he could not obtain by 
request”.* 


general history of the Mamluk navy see Si‘ad Mahir, Al-Bahriyya fi Misr al-Islamiyya 
wa-Asariha al-Bakiyya (Cairo: Dar al-Katib al-‘Arabi li-l-Tiba‘a wa-l-Nashr, [1967]), 113-33. 

¥ TKS, doc. no. 6671. 

°° This is vividly demonstrated, for instance, by the devastating sea raids launched in 1367 
from Famagusta under King Peter I of Cyprus against Mamluk bases on the Syrian and Cilician 
coasts. See Hill, 344, 352-54. 

*° Knolles, 305. Cf. Hammer [-Purgstall], 296; Hill, 736. To apply pressure on the Venetians 
in the Famagusta case, the Ottoman envoy raised the issue of the condottiere Boccolino Guzzoni, 
who captured the papal town of Asimo, whereas an Ottoman squadron was sent to the Adriatic 
sea to perform a show of force. To the Ottomans’ misfortune, however, Guzzoni withdrew from 
Asimo, thus, preventing them from using him as a trump card in bargaining over Famagusta. See 
Kissling, 38-39. 

37 Magnante, 67-68; Hill, 737-38. 

38 Hill, 737. 

* Knolles, 305. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE BATTLE OF AGA-CAYIRI (1488) 


There began a most terrible and bloody battle, fought with such desperate reso- 
lution, as if they had solemnly vowed, either to overcome or die in the place where 
they stood. A man would have said that the former days fury had been but a play 
in comparison of this; many valiant souldiers covered with their dead bodies the 
same ground whereon they living stood, when they received the first encounter of 
their enemies. Of both those great armies none was seen to give ground, or once 
look back; the Turks Janizaries, and the Egyptians Mamalukes.. . there buckled 
together, and standing foot to foot spent the uttermost of their forces one upon 
another; as if they would in that battle have made it known unto the world, which 
of them were to be accounted the better souldiers. 


Richard Knolles, Turkish History 


In early Muharram 893/December 1487, when Bayezid returned to Istanbul 
from his summer quarters in Edirne, he assembled the Imperial Council 
and decided, in consultation with the state dignitaries, to renew the war 
against the Mamluks with added energy, and on a larger scale.' The mili- 
tary objectives, according to the historian Idris Bidlisi, were “to free the 
entire land of Syria, which has always belonged to the King of Rum [i-e., 
the Ottoman Sultan], from the hands of the usurping, lowly and vile 
Circassian people,” and to establish a central government control over 
Cilicia.’ 

Vezir Hadim ‘Ali Pasa was appointed as commander of the new cam- 
paign. ‘Ali Pasa, a favorite of the sultan and an experienced field com- 
mander, gained distinction in the expedition to Cilicia in 892/1487, after 
which he was appointed vezir. Other senior commanders which were or- 
dered to prepare their armies were Beglerbegi of Rumelia Halil Pasa, 
Beglerbegi of Anatolia Sinan Arnavud Pasa, and Beglerbegi of Karaman 
Ya‘kiib Pasa.? A decision was also made this time to send the navy to 
give support to the land forces. The command over the naval expedition 


' Kemal Pasa-zade, TOA (Defter VIII), fol. 47b; Idris Bidlisi, Dastan-i Panjum, n.p. (cf. Sa‘d- 
al-Din, 2:55). Since | Zii-l-Ka‘de 892/19 October 1487, Bayezid had been in Edirne, where he 
was inaugurating a new imaret, a public complex. TAO (ed. Giese), 120; Ta‘rih-i Sultan Bayezid, 
n.p.; Menakib-i Sultan Bayezid, 417; Kemal Pasa-zade, TAO (Defter VIII), fol. 47b. 

2 Idris Bidlisi, Dastan-i Panjum, n.p. 

3 Idris Bidlisi, Dastan-i Panjum, n.p. (cf. Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:55; Miinejjim-basi, fol. 712); Kemal 
Pasa-zade, TAO (Defter VIII), fols. 47b—48a; ‘Agik Pasa-zade, 236; TAO (ed. Giese), 120. For a 
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was entrusted to Hersek-oglu Ahmed Pasa, who upon his return from 
captivity in Cairo, was promoted to the rank of kapudan pasa, “governor 
of Gallipoli, in charge of the ships, straits and naval forces.” 


Ottoman Recapture of Cilicia 


Once the war preparations were completed, the Ottoman army, on 3 Rabi‘ 
II 893/17 March 1488, crossed the Bosphorus to Uskiidar (on the Asian 
shore) for a long march across Anatolia led by ‘Ali Pasa. The expedition- 
ary force was composed of the kapi-kulu standing army, including three 
regiments (sing. béliik halki) of cavalry totalling about three thousand men, 
and several battalions (sing. orta) of Jannissary infantry numbering about 
six thousand, and light cavalry (akinjis) (see Table 2).° Western estimates 
of the total fighting strength of the army vary between 60,000 to 120,000. 
The first figure emanating from Angiolello is probably the more reliable.° 

As soon as the Ottoman forces were joined by the Karaman army in 
Konya, they proceeded to the border town of Eregli on the foothills of the 
Taurus. Having gotten through the Cilician Gates unopposed (as Giilek 
had been under Ottoman control), ‘Ali Pasa sent a detachment to take the 
mountain castle of Namrun further south, and proceeded with the army to 
the Cilician plain, where Adana and Tarsus had been held by Ottoman 
garrisons since 892/1487. On the way from Tarsus to Adana, the Ottoman 
army clashed with Ramadan and Turgud forces and easily routed them. 
Once he established control of the Adana-Tarsus region, ‘Ali Pasa left the 
Anatolian army under Sinan Pasa as a security, and ordered the rest of the 
forces to continue occupying the remaining parts of Cilicia. One column 
under his personal command proceeded towards Ayas, capturing the coastal 
fort of Milvan and the inland fort of Kevare that guarded Karanlik-Kap, 


bibliography on the Ottoman commanders, see Reindl, 147-61 (“Hadim ‘Ali Pasa”), 200—4 (‘‘Halil 
Pasa), 319-35 (“Sinan Avnavud Pasa”). 

* Idris Bidlisi, Dastan-i Panjum, n.p. (cf. Sa‘d al-Din, 2:55; Miinejjim-bagi, fol. 712); Kemal 
Pasa-zade, TAO (Defter VIII), fol. 48a. 

> TAO (ed. Giese), 120; Ta’rih-i Sultan Bayezid, n.p.; Menakib-i Sultan Bayezid, 417; ‘Asik 
Pasa-zade, 236; Kemal Pasa-zade, TAO (Defter VIII), fols. 47b—48a; Idris Bidlisi, Dastan-i 
Panjum, n.p. (cf. Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:55; Miinejjim-basi, fol. 712). 

° Lettera, ed. Sansovino, Historia universale, fol. 282b (taken almost verbatim by Guazzo, 
31b, and Sansovino, Annali tureheschi, 160) sets the figure at 120,000. Knolles (p. 306) and 
Caoursin [Bouhours] (fol. 321), who made use of Italian sources, set it at 100,000, and Angiolello 
[Da Lezze] (p. 186) at 60,000. 
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Table 2. The Ottoman Armed Forces 


Commander-in-chief (serdar)—Hadim ‘Ali Pasa 


(A) The Standing Central Army—kapi-kulu or kapi-halki) 
I. Cavalry Regiments (sipahiler or suvariler) 
Commanders: Turhan-oglu Omer Beg 
Isfendiyar-oglu Kizil Ahmed Beg 
Miistanzar-oglu Mahmid Beg 
II. Janissary Infantry Corps (yeniceriler) 
Commander (aga) 

III. Special Corps (topjular: gunners; jebejiler: 
armourers; top arabajilar: gun-carriage coachmen) 
Commanders (agas) 

IV. Naval Forces (sipahi derya) 

Commander (kapudan): Hersek-oglu Ahmed Pasa 


(B) The Provincial Contingents 
I. The Rumelian Army 
Commander (beglerbegi ): Halil Pasa 
II. The Anatolian Army 
Commander (beglerbegi ): Sinan Arnavud Pasa 
Il]. The Karaman Army 
Commander (beglerbegi ): Ya‘kub Pasa 


(C) The Auxiliary Forces 
I. Footsoldiers (azabs) 
II. Light cavalry (akinjis) 


Sources: ‘Asik Paga-zade, 236; Kemal Pasa-zade, TAO (Defter VIII), fols. 47b—48a; 
Idris Bidlisi, Dastan-i Panjum, n.p. (cf. Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:55; Miinejjim-bagi, fol. 712). 
For a general secondary source on the Ottoman military institutions, see Isamil Hakki 
Uzungarsili, Kapikulu Ocaklari, 2 vols. (Ankara, 1943-44); and idem, Osmanli 
Devletinin Merkez ve Bahriye Teskilati (Ankara, 1948). 


the far northwest exit of the Syrian Gates into Cilicia. Ayas, Cilicia’s 
principal entrepot, was taken without resistance. Upon hearing of approach- 
ing Ottoman forces, its Mamluk commandant, the dawadar of Aleppo, 
attempted to show resistance and shut off the castle. However, afraid of 
Ottoman vengeance, the town inhabitants took flight, compelling the 
Mamluk garrison to abandon it. The Ottoman forces, who found the town’s 
gates opened, seized whatever they needed and razed the walls to the 
ground. With the region of Ayas under Ottoman control, all entrances to 
Cilicia from the sea via the Mediterranean, and from the land via the Syr- 
ian Gates, were virtually closed. Meanwhile, the other column, consisting 
of the Rumelian army under Halil Pasa, marched towards the upper plain 
of Cilicia, sweeping through Missis and taking the castle of Anavarza. 
When Halil Pasa reached the well-fortified city of Sis further north, he 
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was surprised to meet a daring resistance by its Mamluk garrison. How- 
ever, after a short siege during which the city’s walls were subjected to 
heavy cannon fire, the city capitulated. Its Mamluk commandant, Amir 
Sibay, along with the Mamluk troopers, were taken captive and carried 
off in chains to Istanbul. As the Ottoman army completed its operations, 
it reassembled and began building and repairing the fortifications of Adana 
and Tarsus that had been almost entirely demolished in previous sieges. 
Also, the Adana bridge was reconstructed to allow forces to move easily 
and quickly from the west bank of the Seyhan river to its east bank. Each 
of the conquered places was garrisoned and placed under the command of 
a prefect (subasi).’ 

The contemporary Ottoman chronicler Taji-zade Sa‘di Celebi, who was 
the Secretary of the Imperial Council (nisanji), devoted a poem to ‘Ali 
Pasa, marking his capture of Cilicia which he regards as “the key to Syria 
(kilid al-sham):” 


O Commander of our era and Most High Sword 

Thou have not ceased to be a winner of glorious victories 
Ye conquered the gates of the Arab castles 

With sternness and soldiers of plenty 
I shall recount the history of these conquests 

God gave thee a splendid triumph.° 


On I Jumada I 893/April 1488, as the news of Ottoman invasion reached 
Aleppo, Damascus and Cairo, preparations for the war were set on high 
gear. While Kayitbay was making a supreme effort to assemble an army, 
three amirs of the hadssakiyya were sent to Aleppo to study the scope of 
the invasion. At the same time, agents were sent to raise auxiliary forces 
amongst the Bedouin tribesmen of Syria and Lower Egypt. Grand Dawadar 
Amir Akbirdi, along with the Secretary of the Imperial Council (katib al- 
sirr al-sharif) Kadi Zayn-al-Din Abu-Bakr ibn Muzhir, went to raise in- 
fantrymen from amongst the Arab peasants and semi-nomads of the Judean 
and Samarian Hills. They were met by Governor of Jerusalem Amir 
Tokmak and the kadis of the city, and were given five thousand dinars 
levied from the city’s notables in order to pay the Arab recruits from their 
region. Likewise, the Governor-Inspector (kashif ) of al-Sharkiyya in Lower 


7 *Asik Paga-zade, 236; Kemal Pasa-zade, TAO (Defter VIII), fol. 48b; Idris Bidlisi, Dastan- 
i Panjum, n.p. (cf. Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:55; Miinejjim-bag, fol. 712); Ibn-Iyas, 2:250—-51; Ibn-Tulun, 
Mufakahat, 1:95-96. TAO (ed. Giese), 120, sets the number of Cilician fortresses conquered by 
the Ottomans at seven to eight. According to Ibn-Iyas (3:245), Amir Sibay min Buhtaja was 
appointed governor of Sis in Zu-l-Hijja 892/November 1487. 

® Taji-zade, 73. 
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Egypt, Sharaf-al-Din ibn al-Badr Hasan, was ordered to raise Arab tribes- 
men from his district. Ibn-Iy4s criticizes this measure as “a disgraceful 
injustice” which only resulted in further oppression by the tax-farmers of 
the country and the peasants. Ironically, that Governor-Inspector was 
robbed by Mamluk julban on his way to Cairo to deliver the money. Con- 
sequently, no Arab horsemen set out from al-Sharkiyya. In Cairo, all mules, 
horses and even mills’ jades were confiscated by the ju/bdn, causing a 
great danger to the economic life of the city.’ Also, the Christian patriarch 
and the Jewish ra’is were ordered to raise funds from their respective 
communities.'® Eventually, the enormous amount of one million dinars was 
collected to pay the amirs and the soldiers going on the expedition.'! Similar 
preparations took place in Damascus, whose new Governor-General 
Kansth al-Yahy4wi left hastily for Aleppo on 22 Jumada I/4 May without 
waiting for the Egyptian army.'” 

Once the preparations were completed and the nafaka was paid in the 
beginning of Jumada II/mid May, the Egyptian army, including four thou- 
sand Royal Mamluks and a larger number of Amirs’ Mamluks (led by 
eleven Amirs of Thousand and fifty Amirs of Forty and Ten), left Cairo 
for the north under the command of Atabeg Uzbek. Ibn-Iyas, amazed by 
the strength of the army, which was astonishing considering the economic 
crisis in Egypt, tells that “such a large expeditionary force has not left 
Egypt since the time of Barkuk (784—801/1382_-99).”3 The Egyptian army 
arrived at Damascus, one regiment (tulb) after another, between 10 Jumada 
II/22 May and 24 Rajab/4 July, and proceeded to Aleppo along with the 
Syrian contingents.'* Western estimates of the total Mamluk fighting 
strength are varied. However, the figure of 40,000 set by Angiollelo seems 
to be more reliable.!- The Egyptian force, the backbone of the Mamluk 


° Ibn-Iyas, 3:250—53; Ibn-Tilin, Mufakahat, 1:94; ‘Ulaymi, 2:342-43. 

'0 Tbn-Iyas, 3:248. The Jewish Italian traveler, Rabbi Obadya of Bertinoro, who reached Egypt 
and Palestine in 1488, provides ample evidence of the sufferings of the Jews and the civilian 
population in general from Kayitbay’s extortions. See his account edited by Avraham Ya‘ari, 
Iggerot Eretz Yisrael [in Hebrew] (Jerusalem, 1943), 122-23. 

'' Ton-Iyas, 3:251. 

'2 Tbn-Tiliin, Mufakahat, 1:90; idem, I‘lam al-wara, 76. Kajmas al-Ishaki, Governor-General 
of Damascus, died in Sha‘ban 892/July 1487, and the post was officially invested upon Kansth 
al-Yahyawi at the end of the year. ‘Ulaymi, 2:339. On Kajmas al-Ishaki, see Sahawi, al-Dow’ al- 
Lami‘, 6:213—14 (where the date of Kajmas’ death is set at Shawwal 892/September 1487). On 
Kansith al-Yahyawi, see Sahawi, al-Dow’ al-Lami‘, 6:199. 

'> Tbn-Iyas, 3:252. In another place (p. 250), Ibn-Iyas writes: “This was one of the largest 
expeditionary forces heard of.” 

'4 Tbn-Tilin, Mafakahat, 1:95—96. 

'S Angiolello [Da Lezze], 186. Caoursin [Bouhours] (fol. 321), sets the total figure at 50,000, 
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army, was under the command of eleven Amirs of a Thousand, and fifty 
Amirs of Forty and Ten (see Table 3 below). 


Table 3. The Mamluk Armed Forces 


Commander-in-chief (atabeg}—Amir Uzbek min Tutuh 
(A) The Egyptian Army 


I. The Royal Mamluks (al-mamalik al-sultaniyya) 
— mamluks of the ruling sultan ( julban or ajlab) 
— mamliks passed to the ruling sultan from former sultans (karanis or 
karanisa) 
Commander (Amir of a Thousand): Temeriiz al-Shamsi, 
Grand Master of the Armour 


II. The Amirs’ Mamluks (mamalik al-umara’) 
Senior Commanders (Amirs of a Thousand): 
Barsbay Kara, Grand Master of the Council 
Kansth Hamsami’a, Grand Master of the Stables 
Tagribirdi Tatar, Chief of the Mamluks’ Corps 
Tanibak al-Jamali, Grand Chamberlain 
Uzbek al-Yusufi } 

Tanibak Kara al-Inali } 

Yashbak al-Jamali al-Sayfi } Amirs without 
Kansih al-Alfi } Portfolio 
Kansth al-Shamsi } 


(B) eed Contingents 
The Aleppo Army 
Commander (Amir of a Thousand): Amir Uzdamur al-Sayfi 
II. The Damascus Army 
Commander (Amir of a Thousand): Amir Kansth al-Yahyawi 
II. The Minor Provincial Armies, i.e., Gaza, Ramla, Safed, Sayda, Tripoli, 
Hama and Hims. 


(C) The Auxiliary Forces 
I. Arab footsoldiers from Syria (mushat) 
II. Turkmen horsemen from Syria and Cilicia, i.e., $am Turkmenleri, Ramadan, 
and Turgud. 


Sources: Ibn-lyas, 3:250-252; Ibn-Tuilin, Mufakahat, 1:90, 95, 96. For a general sec- 
ondary source on the Mamluk army see David Ayalon, “Studies on the Structure of 
the Mamluk Army,” BSOAS 15 (1953):203-28, 448-76; 16 (1954): 57-90. 


While in Aleppo, Uzbek received an intelligence report from scouts re- 
turning from Cilicia reporting heavy Ottoman fortification activity. This 
prompted Uzbek to delay the immediate departure of his troops. Pierre 


whereas Lettera, ed. Sansovino, Historia universale (fol. 282b), followed by Guazzo (fol. 31), 
Sansovino (Annali turcheschi, fol. 160) and Knolles (p. 306), all set it at 70,000. 
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Plate 4. A Mamluk in Full Armour. Source: George Ebers, Picturesque Egypt: 
Descriptive, Historical, and Picturesque (London, Paris & New York, 1884), p. 2. 
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d’Aubusson, Grand Master of the Knights, wrote of this to Pope Innocent 
VIII from the island of Rhodes: 


When the efforts of the [Ottoman] Turks to build castles was found out, [The 
Mamluk army] retired in order that the [Ottoman] land army be weakened by 
heat, labor and hunger, for it was then pressed by lack of supplies. It camped in 
Calibo, a famous city of Syria which moderns call Aleppo and which is rich in 
fields and well-watered. There the soldiers of the Sultan of Carrae, whom the 


Syrian call Mamluks, took the opportunity of good weather to assemble.'® 


Naval Blockade of the Syrian Gates 


The naval expedition led by Hersek-oglu Ahmed Pasa took place in par- 
allel with the land operation. It is noteworthy that the account of this ex- 
pedition was totally omitted in Tuhfet al-Kibar fi Esfar al-Bihar, an Otto- 
man naval history written by the 17th century encyclopaedist and essayist 
Mustafa’ Ibn ‘Abdullah, also known as Katib Celebi (or Hajji Halife). 
In early 893/1488, as the winter season came to an end, the first Otto- 
man ships were already gathering off the island of Skyros, one of the 
Northern Sporades in the Aegean Sea, and being joined by additional 
vessels each day under the watching eyes of the Venetians. Francisco di 
Priuli, the Venetian admiral, was immediately instructed by the Senate to 
take defensive measures. He ordered a few companies of soldiers, espe- 
cially archers, to be transferred from Crete to Cyprus, and he himself joined 
the Provveditore Cosimo Pasqualico of Corfu (ancient Corcyra), one of 
the Ionian islands off the coast of southwest Albania, and the Provveditore 
Nicolo Copello of Modon, on the southern tip of the Morean peninsula. 
Together they watered off the island of Naxos (one of the Cyclades) while 
waiting for the Ottoman fleet to complete its assemblage.'’ Estimates of 
the total strength of the Venetian flotilla vary between thirty to forty ves- 
sels.'2 When convinced that all Ottoman ships had been brought together 
and had set sail for the Levant, di Priuli, with his observation squadron, 
sailed at full speed for Cyprus. He reached Cyprus after five days and began 


'6 The letter dated 6 September 1488, was edited and published by Lamansky, 279-80 (pub- 
lished earlier in Paoli, vol. 2, doc. 67, pp. 446-47). For the complete document, see Appendix 4. 

'7 Knolles, 305. 

'8 Sanuto (4:326), mentions in his list of Ottoman naval operations that in 1488 “capitanio 
zeneral notro Francesco di Priuli, con 40 galie, va in Cypro et quello custode.” The notation by 
Knolles (p. 305) that di Priuli set sail with thirty galley might also be correct if we add the ten 
new vessels that were being prepared to join the fleet. 
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cruising off the island to watch for the Ottoman navy.'’? According to 
Angiolello, the Venetian squadron arrived at Cyprus two days before the 
Ottoman fleet reached the maritime zone of the island.”° 

Accounts of the full strength and composition of the Ottoman fleet are 
fragmentary and vary a good deal. As to its strength, it is important to 
mention the letter by Grand Master d’Aubusson to Pope Innocent VIII. 
This dispatch, concerning the 1488 Ottoman-Mamluk military engage- 
ments, reports an approximate figure of eighty vessels,”! a figure also re- 
corded by Angiolello.*? One can better rely, however, on the similar infor- 
mation contained in two unrelated contemporary sources: the Venetian 
Marino Sanuto and the Ottoman dervis ‘Asik Pasa-zade, who set the 
figure at one-hundred sails.” This figure is also reported by the reliable 
Ottoman court chronicler Kemal Pasa-zade.“ Such size in itself under- 
scores the importance that the Ottomans attached to their naval operation. 

As for the composition of the fleet, a naval record book of inventory 
and survey (levazim ve muhasebe defteri) dated 27 Rabi‘ II 893/10 April 
1488 (approximately the time of the navy’s departure), is the main source.” 
It is supplemented by Angiolello and the contemporary Tursun Beg, a 
secretary to the Imperial Council and a biographer of Sultan Mehmed, each 
using his own lexicon (see Table 4).”° 


'? Knolles, 305; Pietro Bembo, Historia Vinitiana (Venice, 1552), fol. 8a. Cf. Magnante, 72, 
74; Hill, 3:740. 

0 Angiolello [Da Lezze], 185. Although the Ottoman navy never did encounter the Venetian 
fleet (see below), this affair in 1488 was undoubtedly a contributing factor in Venice’s decisions 
to end the pretense of maintaining Queen Caterina on her throne and to annex Cyprus the follow- 
ing year (see details below). Ottoman reaction came during Caterina’s departure to Venice (where 
she arrived on 5 or 6 June 1489) when the island of Cyprus was raided by Ottoman corsairs (on 
9 June). Hill, 3:745—46, 749, 829. 

21 D’Aubusson’s letter in Lamansky, 279. 

2 Angiolello [Da Lezze], 186. 

3 In his list of Ottoman naval operations, Sanuto writes (4:326): “1488: Bayseto fato armata 
di velle 100, itum, al la Jayza or ver Cypro.” ‘Asik Paga-zade’s report of one hundred vessels 
(p. 231) is taken verbatim by Sa‘d-al-Din (p. 55). On the other hand, Lettera, ed. Sansovino, 
Historia universale, fol. 282b., followed by Guazzo (fol. 31b), both record the figure of 150 ships. 

4 Kemal Pasa-zade, TAO (Defter VIII), fol. 48a. 

> Cited in Ismail Hakki Uzungarsih, Osmanii Tarihi, (Ankara: Tiirk Tarih Kurumu Yayinlarin, 
1949) ser. 13, no. 162, vol. 2, p. 195. Excerpts of the document are published in idem, Osmanli 
Devletinin Merkez ve Bahriye Teskilati, (Ankara: Tiirk Tarih Kurumu Besimevi, 1948), ser. 8, 
no. 16, pp. 512-13. 

6 According to Angiolello [Da Lezze] (p. 186), the Ottoman fleet consisted of galee (galley) 
fusta (swift galliot-typed vessel, similar to the kadirga) and palandarie (flat-bottom transport ship, 
similar to the mavuna). For a poetic description of the fieet by Tursun Beg (fol. 178a), see Ap- 
pendix 1. 

The near-contemporary account of Uzun Firdevsi, Kutb-ndme (Siileymaniye Library, Halet 
Efendi, Istanbul, MS no. 643), which relates the Ottoman naval expedition for the Aegean island 
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Table 4. Composition of the Ottoman Navy 


Class Type 

Italian Lexicon Turkish Lexicon 

Rowing Vessels barg; palandarie mavuna 
galee kadirga 
galliot kalite 
caique; fusta kayik 

Sailing Vessels galleon kéke 
galleass agripar 
barque barca 


Sources: Angiolello [DaLezze], 186; Tursun Beg, fol. 178a; Uzungargsili, Osmanli 
Devletinin, ser. 8, no. 16, 512-13. 


According to the naval defter, each ship, depending on its class, was well- 
equipped with artillery of various firepower, including cannons (top-i sayka, 
top-i ser), mortars (zarbazan-1 biiziirg, zarbazan-i kiiciik) and certain fire- 
arms called prangi. Some artillery weapons belonging to the land forces, 
such as cannon-wagons (top arabalari), were also on board. Manning those 
ships, aside from the naval marines—the old azabs (azaban-1 kadim) and 
the new alatjis (dlatjiyan-i jedid)—were sipahis, who were armed with 
muskets (tiifenk) and constituted the backbone of the fleet’s fighting 
strength.”’ In addition to the partial list of ship captains (sing. reis) pro- 
vided by the above mentioned defter (see Table 5), it is suggested that 


of Midilli (Mytilene; Lesbos) in 907/1501, provides only scattered and incomplete information 
on the size and composition of the Ottoman navy. For technical information on the various ships, 
see Henry & Renée Kahane and Andreas Tietze, The Lingua Franca in the Levant (Urbana, 1958), 
8, 235; Alethea Wiel, The Navy of Venice (London, 1910), 340, 343, 348; Uzungarsili, Bahriye 
Teskilati, 456, 457, 460-63, 468, 469; Mehmed Siikrii, Esfar-1 Bahriyye-i ‘Osmaniyye (Istanbul, 
1306/1888), 170-75; Fredric C. Lane, Venice: A Maritime Republic (Baltimore & London, 1973), 
122-24. 

Furthermore, it is imperative to compare it with the composition of the Ottoman navy, as 
related eleven years later in an intelligence report sent to Venice by a spy, a certain Theodoro 
Vlasopulo of Candia. In his report, using Italian lexicon, he includes the types and amounts of 
ships in the ports of Istanbul and Gallipoli. Sanuto, 2:568-69. See Appendix 3. 

27 Tursun Beg (fol. 178a) mentions azabdn-i Bahri (azab marines) and rijal-1 ebtal (sipahi 
marines). On Ottoman naval command and personnel, see Uzungarsili, Bahriye Teskilati, 406— 
34; and Guilmartin, Gunpowder and Galleys, 111-14. Tursun Beg (fol. 178a) mentions toplar 
and darbuzanlar. Idris Bidlisi (Dastan-i Panjum, n.p.) and Kemal Pasa-zade, [TAO (Defter VIII), 
fol. 49a] mention top and tiifenk. Italian sources mention large cannons and large artillery 
(artiglieria grossa). Concerning the various artillery weapons used by the Ottomans, including 
the type known as darbuzan (zarbuzan or zarbazan), see V.J. Parry, E/ 2, s.v. “Barad, IV—The 
Ottoman Empire”; Halil Inalcik, “The Social-Political Effects of the Diffusion of the Fire-Arms 
in the Middle East,” in War, Technology and Society in the Middle East, ed. V.J. Parry and 
M.E. Yapp (London, 1975), 215-16; and Guilmartin, ch. 3. 
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both Burak Reis and the famous Kemal Reis, who later became admiral 
of the Ottoman fleet, participated in the expedition.” 


Table 5. Military Command and Artillery of the Ottoman Navy 


Ship Captain’s Name Artillery Pieces 
barca Bali Reis 4 top-i sayka 
12 top-i ser 


12 zarbazan-i biiziirg 
20 zarbazan-1 kiiciik 
35 prangi 
barca Muhi-al-Din Reis 4 top-i sayka 
12 top-i ser 
12 zarbazan-1 biiziirg 
20 zarbazan-: kiiciik 
35 prangi 
agripar Misa’ Reis 13 top-i sayka 
12 top-i ser 
zarbazan-1 biiziirg 
prangi 
top-i ser 
zarbazan 
prangi 
top-i ser 
zarbazan 
prangi 
top-i ser 
zarbazan 
prangi 
top-i ser 
prangi 


kadirga Hajji Reis 


kadirga Aydin Reis 


Kalhit Hajji Reis 


Kayik Tur ‘Ali Reis 


he RDO KH CO Hh — CO fhe On aes 


Source: Uzungarsili, Osmanli Devletinin, ser. 8, no. 16, 512-13. 


Sailing en route to the East, the Ottoman navy was sighted off the island 
of Rhodes on 28 May 1488.” After touching shore for routine replenish- 
ing of provisions at the south Anatolian ports of Finike, Antalia, Alanya 
and Anamur,”’ the navy finally crossed the Cilician Sea (ancient Aulon 


8 Hans-Albrecht von Burski, Kemdl Re’is: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der tiirkishchen flotte 
(Bonn, 1928), 23. See also TKS, doc. no. 4742, recommending the sea captain Kaya-oglu ‘Ali to 
Bayezid and detailing his experience record which included his participation in the expedition 
against the Mamluks. 

> Thuasne, 198. 

© Tied strategically to its bases by the need for frequent revictualing and by the requirement 
for water at even more frequent intervals, Ottoman (or any other Mediterranean) fleets were com- 
pelled to touch shore in the ports along the coast leading to their remote target. See Guilmartin, 
57, 62-63, 95-98. According to d’Aubusson’s letter, the Ottoman navy, after setting out from 
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Cilicius) lying between the Cilician coast and the island of Cyprus, 
two days after the arrival of the Venetian flotilla to the island. Pierre 
d’Aubusson’s letter to the Pope, which reports this information, also tells 
that the Ottoman navy headed for the Gulf of Alexandretta, setting an- 
chorage within the mouth of the Pyramus river (Jeyhan), just southwest of 
the port of Ayas, in order to maintain close operative contact with the land 
forces headquartered in Adana.*' The contemporary historian Joanness 
Aventinus suggests that this was an opportunity for the navy to repair the 
ships and prepare them for military action.** The task assigned to Hersek- 
oglu was “to give [naval] support to ‘Ali Pasa,’*? who was then leading 
the Ottoman land forces in completing their mopping up operations in both 
the lower and upper Cilician plains. The near contemporary Ottoman 
admiral and cartographer Piri Reis, in his Kitab-i Bahriye, provides a 
unique geographical description of the coastal area. Using his description,, 
the Ottoman fleet probably set anchorage within the navigable tuzla (“salt 
lake’’) created by the mouth river of the Jeyhan, southwest of Ayas (see 
Plate 5).*4 | 

Learning through a spy of intensive Mamluk military concentrations in 
Aleppo, ‘Ali Pasa summoned a council of war. Since the soldiers and the 
animals were unaccustomed to the burdensome climate of the Cilician plain 
and were exhausted by the excessive work of rebuilding the walls of Adana 
and Tarsus, it was questionable whether they were capable of confronting 
the Mamluks. Some of the commanders thought it best to withdraw and, 
in fact, the Rumelian army was preparing to leave. At last, it was decided 
in favor of battling with the Mamluks.» At the same time, however, it 
was decided not to wait for them in Cilicia but to send off the navy to 
block the Syrian Gates. Hersek-oglu was ordered, according to Kemal Pasa- 
zada, “to close the road which runs along the seashore in the hillside of 
the Bagras Mountain, to go in that direction by sea with the navy, so that 


Istanbul and Gallipoli, passed the coast of Ionia, the Carpathian Sea (ancient Mare Carpathium) 
northeast of Crete and southeast of Rhodes, the Lycian Sea (ancient Mare Lycium), and the 
Pamphylian Sea and, via the Cilician coast and Cyprus, reached the Gulf of Alexandretta (an- 
cient Sinus Yssicum or Issicus). In Lamansky, 279. Cf. Bosio, 2:409. 

31 "Ad ostrum quoque Pirami fluminis, Adene propinquum, anchoris subnixa stacionem habuit, 
ut terrestres copie marittimis propinquiores redderentur.” P. D’ Aubusson’s letter in Lamansky, 
279. Cf. Bosio, 2:409. 

* Aventinos, fol. 35a. 

33 Sa‘d-al-Din (2:35), followed by Munejjim-basi (fol. 712), both specify Hersek-oglu’s task 
as follows: “to give support to ‘Ali Pasa from the coasts of Iskenderun” (italics mine). 

* Piri Reis, 750. 

> Tursun Beg, fols. 178b-79a; Kemal Pasa-zade, TAO (Defter VIII), fols. 48b—49a. 
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Plate 5. Piri Reis’ Chart of the Bay of Ayas. Source: Piri Reis, Kitab: Bahriye, 
vol. 1 (Istanbul, 1955), p. 750. 
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the entries to the passway of the hatred-seeking enemy [i.e., Mamluks] 
are solidly blocked.’ 

As a precautionary measure, in case the Mamluks decided under these 
new circumstances to transport troops by sea, Hersek-oglu stormed and 
neutralized the harbors of Ayas and Tripoli, as recorded by Tursun Beg.*’ 
In doing so, Hersek-oglu prevented the Mamluks from utilizing the only 
seaport of disembarkation on the Cilician coast and the nearest seaport of 
departure on the Syrian coast, which was a short distance from Aleppo. In 
selecting the harbor mouth of the Jeyhan River in the bay of Ayas as an 
anchorage place for the Ottoman fleet, and by destroying the nearby har- 
bor of Ayas, Hersek-oglu closed up all accesses to Mamluk ships on the 
western coast of Cilicia. Interestingly, the mission of attacking the north- 
ern Syrian port of Tripoli may have resulted from a recommendation by 
an Ottoman spy in Cairo (see above). In view of the far sailing distance to 
Tripoli, one may accept the information provided by the contemporary 
chronicler Guillaume Caoursin, Vice-Chancellor of the Order of St. John 
and participant in the events, that there were only “ten galleys which 
Ahmed Pasa had sent from the rest of the fleet to waste the coast of Syria.” 
One may well assume that, for tactical reasons, Hersek-oglu split the fleet, 
leaving some vessels behind to secure the Bay of Ayas, dispatched a small 
squadron to Tripoli, and with the bulk of the fleet, set sail to the eastern 
coast of the Gulf of Alexandretta. The objective of this mission was to 
force the Mamluks to use the traditional overland route across the Syrian 


36 Kemal Pasa-zade, TAO (Defter VIID, fols. 48b—49a. 

37 “Ve Hersek-zade Ahmed Pasa dahi derya yiizinden gelup Ayas kal‘esin feth idiip yikdi ve 
Tarabulus taraflarini yakdi ve yidki.” Tursun Beg, fol. 178b. Cf. TOA, n.s. n.p., fol. 128b. Piri 
Reis (p. 749), confirms that the fortress of Ayas was in ruins and that it was destroyed at the time 
of Bayezid II. On the fortifications of the port of Tripoli, some of which were attributed to Sultan 
Kaitbay, consult J. Sauvaget, “Notes sur les défenses de la marine de Tripoli,” Bulletin du Musée 
de Beyrouth, vol. 2 (1938): 1-25. 

While accepting Tursun Beg’s notation that the navy “demolished” (yikd) the harbor of Ayas, 
it is difficult to accept his remark that the navy “conquered” (feth idiip) the fortress, for it will 
not tally with the following information: first, all sources report that Ayas was taken by ground 
forces in the course of occupation of Cilicia (see above); second, Idris Bidlisi (Dastan-i Panjum, 
n.p.) clearly distinguishes between the capture of the Mamluk fortresses, in the list of which Ayas 
is mentioned, and the subsequent destruction of the fortress Ayas; third, Ibn-Iyas (3:251) tells 
that the Ottoman army took the fortress of Ayas “without a fight and with no hindrance” (min 
gayr kital wa-la mani’a) after it was deserted. Ibn-Talin (Mufakahat, 95-96) adds that the Mamluk 
garrison, who had abandoned the fortress, fled to Aleppo and reported the capture of Ayas by the 
Ottoman army without mentioning the navy; fourth and most important, while Ayas was cap- 
tured, according to Ibn-Iyas, in Jumada I/12 April-12 May 1488, the navy was sighted off Rhodes 
en route to the Gulf of Alexandretta only on 28 May (see above). 

38 Caoursin [Bouhours], fol. 323. Caoursin’s notation on the Ottoman expedition was followed 
by Bosio, (2:410) and cited in Thuasne (p. 199). 
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Gates, which he planned to block. The destruction of the harbors of Ayas 
and Tripoli and the blocking of the Syrian Gates were therefore interlocked 
militarily, demonstrating Ottoman geographical knowledge and military 
ingenuity. Such a plan constituted part of a pincer movement to isolate 
Cilicia by cutting off the Mamluks’ main line of communication from 
northern Syria, so as to enable the Ottoman land forces to solidify their 
position in the newly occupied area. 

The Ottoman interception of the Mamluk army was narrated by Otto- 
man, Mamluk and Italian sources. Idris Bidlisi writes: ““Hersek-oglu Ahmed 
Pasa... with his large ships reached the shore by sea, approaching the 
Bagras Mountain to block the enemy’s passway. Incidentally, the place 
where the Egyptian cavalrymen were to pass was the narrow defile of the 
Bagras Mountain, which no one could cross for fear of the cannons and 
muskets of Ahmed Pasa’s ships.’*? The non-contemporary Hoja Sa‘d-al- 
Din Efendi, who used Idris Bidlisi’s account, gives a similar description: 
“When they [i.e., the Mamluks] reached the Bagras Mountain, they saw 
that Hersek-oglu Ahemd Pasa’s mountain-like ships were anchoring on 
the shoreside of the mountain, protecting that route from the enemy. Since 
the route to Asia Minor (Rum Diyari) was only the one going through the 
pass of that high mountain, the Arab [i.e., Mamluk] army remained in a 
state of confusion and despair.” 

Ibn-Iyas furnishes an additional piece of information on the location of 
interception, saying that “the Ottomans sent a number of ships loaded with 
troops from the Mediterranean Sea (Bahr al-Milh) arriving at Bab al-Malik 
to intercept the Egyptian army.’*' The name Bab al-Malik (or The Royal 
Gate) appears frequently in Mamluk sources as serving an important in- 
termediary station for the Mamluk army, on the military road between the 
castle of Bagras at the Beylan Pass and Ayas at the Cilician plain, as the 
following summaries of the contemporary itineraries show:” 


— Ibn al-Ji‘an Antakya/Bagras/Bab al-Malik/[Cilicia] 
— Ibn-Ayja Antakya/Bagras Pass/Bab al-Malik/Ayas 
— Sayrafi Antakya/Bagras/Bab al-Malik/Ayas 


* Idris Bidlisi, Dastan-i Panjum, n.p. 

© Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:56 (cf. Miinejjim-basi, fol. 712). 

“| Tbn-lyas, 3:254. The name Bab al-Malik is also cited by Ibn-Tilin, who describes the inter- 
ception (see below). 

“ Ton al-Ji‘an, (ed. Devonshire, pp. 12-13), who describes Kayitbay’s tour of Syria in 882/ 
1477, writes: “We then turned out straight to the town of Bagras, so called Bab al-Malik, which 
is a pass going to Missis, Adana, Tarsus and Sis.” On the other hand, his contemporary, Ibn-Aja, 
(p. 124), writes: “The chief of the victorious army set out together with the troops, crossed the 
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The 10th/16th century Ottoman historian Mustafa’ ‘Ali Efendi, in describ- 
ing the traditional route from Syria to Cilicia, mentions the key places in 
a similar order: Antakya, Bab Iskandariina, Bayas (i.e., Payas) and Ayas.” 
Accordingly, the coastal passway running from Iskenderun to Payas equates 
to Bab al-Malik.” On his way from Antakya, the contemporary traveler 
La Brocquiére, after crossing the Bagras Mountain, lodged in a caravan- 
serai “a league [i.e., three miles] further [north]” of the castle in Sariseki, 
that is near Payas.* Also according to Ibn-Iyas, when Sultan Selim I con- 
quered Syria he erected towers (Ar. sing. burj) in both Bagras and its neigh- 
boring Bab al-Malik.*° Such towers built on shore are found today in 
Yakacik, the former Payas, and another one further south near Sariseki. 
This is confirmed by the near-contemporary geographical-navigational 
work of Piri Reis (see plate 5 above). This was not the first time Bab al- 
Malik, because of its geostrategic position, was selected as a military tar- 
get for a surprise attack. The coastal road was so narrow that a small hostile 
force could easily cause havoc to a slow-moving expedition. Thus, in 873/ 
1469, during one of the campaigns against Shah-suwar of Dulkadir, the 
Mamluk expeditionary force en route to Cilicia had been ambushed in Bab 
al-Malik by Dulkadirid tribesmen.*’ 

Lettera, a contemporary account by an anonymous secretary of Sigis- 
mondo Malatesta, is even more specific: “The [Ottoman] navy reached 
the border of Syria at a very narrow defile under a mountain in the coast 
of Alexandretta (l’acque di Scandelore), where the Carasu [i.e., Kara-su] 
River is drained and crossed by a bridge . . . [and] with its artillery blocked 
the crossing.”“® Kara-su is a tributary of the Euphrates River running north- 
south along the Bagras Mountains and draining into the Mediterranean 
Sea, at the eastern coast of the Golf of Alexandretta, through several 


Bagras Pass, then from there crossed Bab al-Malik and then from there to the city of Ayas.” Also 
Nur-al-Din ‘Ali ibn Da’td al-Sayrafi, Nuzhat al-Nufis wa-l-Abdan fi Tawarih al-Zaman, vol. | 
(Cairo, 1970), 86, writes: “They rode on time [from Cilicia] to Bab al-Malik, encamping in its 
pass, and hence reached Bagras, then set out for Antakya until they came to Aleppo.” 

43 “Ali, 1:98. 

“4 Siimer (“Cukur-ova,” 78—-79n) and Tekindag (“Cukur-ova’da Nufuz Macadelesi,” 346n) 
submit, without presenting historical or archeological evidence, that Bab al-Malik is the Mamluk 
name given to Demir-Kap1 or Karanlik-Kapi, the northernmost section of the Syrian Gates. Still, 
in another place, Tekindag (Berkuk, 88) suggests differently that the Beylan or Bagras Pass is 
Bab al-Malik. 

45 La Brocquiére, “Travels,” 314. 

© Tbn-lyas, 4:463, 465-66. 

47 Sayrafi, 67-68, 70-71, 77; Ibn-Iyas, 3:32-36. 

48 Lettera, ed. Sansovino, Historia universale, fol. 282b (cf. Guazzo, fol. 31b; Sansovino, Annali 
turcheschi, 160). 
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rivers and streams.” The three major rivers are Deli Cay near Dértydl, 
Kuru Cay just south of it, and River Payas. Most Western chroniclers 
suggest that ancient Issus, where the famous battle between the Persian 
Emperor Darius and Alexander the Great was fought, is also the place 
where the Ottoman navy intercepted the Mamluk army.~° The authorities 
of the classical history of Greece agree, however, that although the mound 
of Issus is found north of Dérty6l, the famous battle of Issus took place 
on the banks of River Payas, further south.°! 

Most likely, it was the harbor mouth of River Payas in the Gulf of Issus 
facing the military coastal road which was chosen by Hersek-oglu to an- 
chor his warships. This is corroborated by additional data: First, a certain 
unpublished, anonymous Tevdrih-i Al-i ‘Osman reports that the Ottomans 
seized a few Mamluk ships, probably merchant vessels, found anchored 
in the harbor.°* Second, at the time Payas was the only active seaport in 
the eastern coast of the Gulf. Third, Hersek-oglu could have tactically 
established the most effective blockade of the military coastal road by 
anchoring in the navigable mouth of River Payas, where the distance be- 
tween the shore and the mountain is very short. Further north in the wide 
Plain of Issus near Dorty6l, the Mamluk forces could easily outflank the 
Ottoman fleet. 

The account of the initial clash between Ottoman and Mamluk forces 
in Bab al-Malik is recorded only by Ibn-Tiliin, who closely observed the 
course of events from his residence in Damascus. According to his ac- 
count, the first Mamluk troops to cross the Bagras Mountains were the 
advance-guard mushat, comprised of Arab semi-nomads (‘ushran) of the 
Samarian hills of Palestine under their chieftain Halil Ibn Isma‘il (known 
as Shayh Jabal Nabulus), followed by the first contingents of the Syrian 
army. On 11 Sha‘ban 893/21 July 1488, they reached Bab al-Malik and 
were ambushed by Ottoman troops. Entrapped in the narrow defile be- 


“’ On the Kara-su River, see Richard Hartmann, E/’, s.v. “Al-Furat,” and Shams-al-Din Sami, 
Kamis al-‘Alam, vol. 5 (Istanbul, 1896), 363-64. 

°° Knolles, 305; Aventinus, fol. 35b; Paulo Giovio, “Informatione di Paulo Giovio Vescovo di 
Nocera, a Carlo Quinto imperadore augusto,” ed. Sansovino, Historia universale, fol. 219a; 
Lonicer, fol. 24b; Odorico Raynaldo, Annales Ecclesastici ab Anno MCXCVIII ubi Desinit, 
vol. 30 [1481-1512] (Luce, 1854), 154~55. 

°! Concerning the battle of Issus in 333 B.C., see Peter Green, Alexander the Great (New 
York: Praeger Publishers, 1976), ch. 6; and Robin Lane Fox, Alexander the Great (London: The 
Diral Press, 1974), chs. 11-12. 

2 TOA, ns., n.p., fol. 128b. 

> Dussaud, 435; Gaudefroy-Demonbynes, 248; Popper, 15: 51-52; Besim Darkot, JA, s.v. 
“Payas.” 
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tween the flat shore on one side and the steep mountain ridges on the other 
side, and unable to fight their way across the river, the Mamluk troopers 
were almost completely decimated. Among those killed was the Governor 
of Hama, Amir Sibay min Kanibay al-Tuyuri al-Zahiri. The surviving 
troops retreated to Aleppo carrying the terrible news of the Ottoman na- 
val blockade at Bab al-Malik.” 

The Mamluk Commander-in-Chief, Uzbek, then in Aleppo, decided in 
spite of his amirs’ advice to proceed on schedule. Thus, on 1 Ramadan / 
9 August, he arrived with the Mamluk army at the fortress of Bagras and 
was joined there by Turkman tribesmen of Syria along with loyalist forces 
of the Turkman tribes of Cilicia, Ramadan and Turgud, who upon the 
Ottoman invasion had no choice but to escape eastward to the Bagras 
Mountains.°> The Mamluk forces then crossed Beylan Pass, arriving at Bab 
al-Malik to find it still blocked by Ottoman ships. When the Mamluk amirs 
saw the conditions under which they would have to confront the Ottoman 
troops, they panicked. The short-distance artillery and a musket-fire 
coming out of the Ottoman ships served as a demoralizing factor. Uzbek 
realized he had been caught in an almost perfect trap. There was nothing 
for him to do but either wait, or fight under highly unfavorable circum- 
stances. Nor did he have much choice of tactics; the narrow space of the 
defile and the depth and speed of the river meant that this army would 
have to struggle up in a column through the bridge, rendering it fatally 
vulnerable to Ottoman artillery.”° 

Eventually the fate of this encounter, according to all sources, was de- 
termined by the forces of nature. A strong southern gale sprung up in the 
Gulf of Alexandretta, causing a severe storm in which a great number of 
ships sank or wrecked on shore, while the rest were forced to evacuate the 
Bay of Payas and sail off into the open sea.°’ Those Ottoman troopers who 
survived the sinking ships escaped to shore, only to be slain by the 


4 Tbn-Tiliin, Mafakahat, 1:96-97; Lettera, ed. Sansovino, Historia universale, fol. 282b (cf. 
Guazzo, fol. 31b; Sansovino, Annali turcheschi, 160). On the military role of the Arab tribesmen, 
such as Bani Isma‘il of Jabal Nabulus, in the Mamluk army, see Ayalon, E/’, s.v. “Harb III, The 
Mamluk Sultanate,” and Poliak, Feudalism, 11-13. 

55 Idris Bidlisi, Dastan-i Panjum, n.p. (cf. Sa‘d al-Din, 2:56; Miinejjim-basi, fol. 712). 

56 Kemal Pasa-zade, TAO (Defter VIII), fol. 49a; Idris Bidlisi, Dastan-i Panjum, n.p. (cf. Sa‘d- 
al-Din, 2:56); TAO (ed. Giese), 121; Ibn-lyas, 3:255. 

57 Tdris Bidlisi, Dastan-i Panjum, n.p. (cf. Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:56 and Miinejjim-bagi, fol. 712); Kemal 
Pasa-zade, TAO (Defter VIII), fol. 49a; TAO (ed. Giese) 121; Ibn-Iyas, 3:254-55; Angiollelo (Da 
Lezze], 186; Lettera, ed. Sansovino, Historia universale, fol. 282b (cf. Guazzo, fol. 31b; Sansovino, 
Annali turcheschi, 160); Knolles, 306. It is explained in d’ Aubusson’s dispatch (in Lamansky, p. 
280) that the Ottoman ships “were severely struck by an African storm, which frequently lashes 
that sea with severity and whips the rocks of the Syrian coast.” 
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Plate 6. The Ottoman Navy in Bab al-Malik. Source: Philipp Lonicer, Turckische 
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Mamluks.** The vicissitude of this encounter, contemporaries felt, was the 
result of divine intervention.” 

Information on the Ottomans’ sharp reverses in Bab al-Malik is also 
supplied by an intelligence report written by an Ottoman envoy to the 
Akkoyunlus. According to information dispatched on 1 Shawwal/8 Sep- 
tember by Mamluk Governor of Malatya Karaja Beg, who was close to 
the scene of events and might have even participated in the battle, the 
Mamluk army succeeded after an initial setback in routing the Ottoman 
fleet and capturing forty-one ships. The falling of Ottoman ships into the 
hands of the Mamluks is also noted by Angiolello, though the figure he 
gives is twenty-five vessels. He also tells that the battered fleet, after evacu- 
ating the Syrian Gates, took shelter in Porto Palo,®' presumably referring 
to the harbor mouth of the Jeyhan river. 


The Ottoman Defeat 


Having secured the Syrian pass of Bab al-Malik, on 5 or 6 Ramadan 893/ 
13 or 14 August 1488, the Mamluk army proceeded northward to Cilicia 
along the coastal road by way of Karanlik-Kapi. There, according to Ital- 
ian sources, the Atabeg Uzbek “gave support in the form of supplies, arms, 
and ammunition to those [Mamluk] forces which were fighting the for- 
tress,’ most likely Kevare captured earlier by the Ottoman army. Uzbek 
left those forces to continue in besieging Kevare, and proceeded with the 
army straight to Adana. Kevare was eventually taken, according to an 
Ottoman document dated 22 Shawwal/29 September.” 

After crossing the Jeyhan river near Missis and the Seyhan river near 
Adana, the Mamluk army approached Aga-Cayin,.a plain roughly mid- 
way between Adana and Tarsus, where they pitched camp. They had been 


8 Tbn-lyas, 2:254—-55; Idris Bidlisi, Dastan-i Panjum, n.p. 

9 Tbn-Iyas, 3:255; Angiolello [Da Lezze], 186; d’Aubusson’s letter (in Lamansky, p. 280); 
Lettera, ed. Sansovino, Historia universale, fol. 282b (cf. Guazzo, fol. 31b; Sansovino, Annali 
turcheschi, fol. 160). 

6 TKS, doc. no. 5943, in John E. Woods, “Turco-Iranica I: An Ottoman Intelligence Report 
on Late Fifteenth/Ninth Century Iranian Foreign Relations,” Journal of Near Eastern Studies 38 
(January 1979). A facsimile of this document had already been published and thoroughly ana- 
lyzed from an Iranian perspective; but the section of the document dealing with the Ottoman- 
Mamluk military engagements needs a reinterpretation. 

6! Angiolello [Da Lezze], 185-86. 

62 Lettera, ed. Sansovino, Historia universale, fol. 282a (cf. Guazzo, fol. 31b, and Sansovino, 
Annali turcheschi, 160). 

6 TKS, doc. no. 8917. 
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there three days when, on 8 Ramadan/16 August, the Ottoman army sud- 
denly arrived from its camp situated two miles away from Adana.“ 
Observing that the Ottoman forces were larger in size and better equipped 
and that it was already noon, Uzbek called the grand amirs for consulta- 
tion. He found their opinion divided as to whether to launch an immediate 
attack, or postpone it for the next day. However, two Italians who attended 
the meeting recommended to strike at once at the Ottoman army as they 
were physically tired and in disorder. In doing so, the Mamluks could also 
offset their numerical inferiority and outmaneuver the opening fire of the 
Ottoman artillery. A decision was finally made to start the attack.© 

The two armies were drawn up for a pitched battle. Their battle order 
(ta‘biyya or tartib) was arranged according to the medieval conventional 
“divisional battle-array” (tartib al-sufuf), each army being divided into 
five main bodies when they faced each other (see Figure 7). These were 
the center (Kalb), right wing (maymana or yamin), left wing (maysara or 
yasar), vanguard ( jalish al-kalb, jalishiyya or tali‘a) and rear-guard (saka). 
The “‘five formation” (whence an army is sometimes called in Arabic hamis, 
“five’’) was in use as early as the Prophet’s time, and Ibn-Haldiin assumes 
that it was adopted from the Greeks and the Persians.© The soldiers form- 
ing each division consisted of men from the same provincial forces. The 
strongest of these five was always the center, which was the position of 
the commander-in-chief and therefore manned by the best, most able troops. 
In the wings, on either sides, were subordinate commanders at the head of 
their provincial armies. Separate from them and in front of the center went 
the vanguard with its own commander. Behind the fighting line was the 
rear-guard, in charge of the baggage, supplies, arms, transport-animals and 
heavy siege engines. In additon to the five-division formation, light-armed 
auxiliary troops were placed as “fillers:” light cavalry units close to the 
two wings and light archery forces in front of the entire army to keep the 


“ TAO, (ed. Giese), 121; Idris Bidlisi, Dastan-i Panjum, n.p. (cf. Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:56); Angiolello 
[Da Lezza], 186-87; d’Aubusson’s letter in Lamansky, 280. Unlike Angiolello, who tells that the 
Mamluks had been in camp three days before the arrival of the Ottoman army to the scene of 
battle, Lettera (ed. Sansovino, Historia universale, fol. 282a) followed by Guazzo (fol. 32a) and 
Sansovino (Annali turcheschi, 160) all write that two days passed between the crossing of Bab 
al-Malik by the Mamluk army and the arrival of the Ottomans. 

* Angiolello [Da Lezze], 186-87; Giovio, fol. 219a; Aventinus, fol. 35b; Lonicer, fol. 25a. 
These sources, however, all make the same error, saying in their following account that the Ot- 
toman army was caught by complete surprise in his camp and severly beaten, while Hersek-oglu 
was taken captive by the Mamluks. This is definitely a mix-up of information related to the 1486 
Adana battle. 

° ‘Abd-al Rahman Ibn-Haldun, Mukaddima, ed. and trans. E. Quatremére, Prolégoménes, vol. 
2 (Paris, 1858), 67. 
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enemy away until the regular forces were fully prepared to attack.®’ 

In the Ottoman army, the center, under the command of the serdar, 
Hadim ‘Ali Pasa, consisted of three regiments (biiliiks) of the kapi-kulu 
cavalry, each consisting of one thousand soldiers and led by the experi- 
enced generals Turhan-oglu Omer Beg, Isfendiyar-oglu Kizil Ahmed Beg 
of the dispossessed Isfendiyar family of Trebizond, and Miistanzar-oglu 
Mahmid Beg. The Janissaries, the corps d’ élite, and the backbone of the 
entire Ottoman army, numbering about two thousand soldiers, occupied a 
position with their battalions in front of the center under their chief com- 
mander (aga). The right wing was entrusted to the Beglerbegi of Anatolia, 
Sinan Arnavud Pasa, and the Beglerbegi of Karaman, Ya‘kub Pasa, with 
their respective armies. The left wing was assigned to the Beglerbegi of 
Rumelia, Halil Pasa, with his army. Finally between the center and the 
Anatolian army on the right wing were auxiliary light cavalry (akinjis) 
under the command of Iskender Beg, Evrenuz-oglu Siileyman Beg, and 
his brother ‘Isa Beg. To the other side, between the center and the Rumelian 
army on the left wing, were Sanjakbegi of Ohri Hiiseyin Beg and other 
commanding officers. The footsoldiers (azabs) were posted as a light ar- 
chery force in front of the Janissaries and the provincial armies.® 

The Mamluk army was deployed in a similar battle formation. The 
Amirs’ Mamluks of the Egyptian army, with their commanding amirs, took 
up position with their battalions (tulbs) at the center of the ranks under 
the direct command of Atabeg Uzbek. The Royal Mamluks, the corps 
d’ élite, and the backbone of the entire Mamluk army, numbering about 
four thousand men, took up their place in front of the center under the 
command of Amir Temeriiz al-Shamsi. The right wing facing the Rumelian 
army on the Ottoman opposite side, was led by Governor-General of 
Damascus Amir Kansth al-Yahyawi with his army. The left wing, facing 
the Anatolian and Karaman armies, was led by Governor-General of 
Aleppo Amir Uzdamur with his army along with the minor provincial 
forces of Syria under the command of their respective governors. Close to 
the two wings were placed the auxiliary forces: the Turkman horsemen of 


67 For medieval Islamic techniques in battle formation, see Levy, Social Stucture of Islam, 
427-36. Lettera, (ed. Sansovino, Historia universale, fol. 282b), followed by Guazzo (fol. 31b), 
and Sansovino (Annali turcheschi, 160). All mistakenly assume that the Ottomans and the Mamluk 
armies were arranged according to a three-squadron formation of a center (battaglia), vanguard 
(antiguardia), and rear-guard (retroguardia), each meeting its enemy counterpart one after an- 
other. 

6 Idris Bidlisi, Dastan-i Panjum, n.p. (cf. Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:56-57). Other commanders to take 
part in the battle were Yahya Pasa, Gedik Ahmed Pasa’s son, Musa’ Beg, Wali-al-Din-oglu, Ahmed 
Pasa, and Siileyman Beg. 
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Figure 7. The Aga-Cayiri Battle-Array 
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Syria between the center and the right wing, and the Turkman horsemen 
from Cilicia (the Ramadan and the Turgud) between the center and the 
left wing. The mushat infantrymen brought from Jabal Nabulus and other 
parts of Syria formed a frontline before the Royal Mamluks and the pro- 
vincial armies.” 

According to Idris Bidlisi, the Mamluk troops launched a frontal attack 
all along the Ottoman line (kalb bi-kalb va yamin bi-yamin va yasar bi- 
yasar).”° Tursun Beg, on the other hand, was more specific, reporting that 
the Mamluks concentrated their attack on the two flanks of the Ottoman 
army (meymena ve meysera kenarlarinda dokunmaga hujiim ittiler) and 
then followed with a charge on the center of the Ottoman ranks.’! The 
battle started at noon and ended with the approaching of the night.”? A 
fascinating, though flowery, description of the collision between the two 
powerful armies is provided by the British historian Knolles: 


These two puissant armies come from far out of divers part of the world, the one 
to find the other, were no sooner come together, but that with like cheerfulness 
they joined battle; and that with such violence and fury, that the earth seemed to 
tremble under their feet, and a most present destruction threatened unto them all; 
with terrible and cruel fight was maintained all that day with doubtful victory, 
and exceeding slaughter on both sides, the politique generals with new supplies 
of fresh souldiers continually relieving the most distressed parts of their battles; 


and they likewise as new prodigal of their lives, resolutely offering themselves to 
all dangers.” 


It was a two-stage battle: engagement and disengagement.” Initially, the 
Ottomans had the upper hand. The Arab mushdat on the frontline, led by 


® Idris Bidlisi, Dastan-i-Panjum, n.p. (cf. Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:57). In fighting Shah-suwar in 876/ 
1471, the Mamluk army organized its battle the same way: The commander of the campaign 
with the Egyptian army took up position in the middle together with Amir Temeriiz al-Shamsi, 
the mushat of Jabal Nabulus, and Awlad Bishare in the front. The governor-general of Damascus 
took up his place on the right along with one of the Egyptian grand amirs and the governors of 
Tripoli, Hama and Safed, all organized in six divisions (sufuf). The governor-general of Aleppo 
occupied a position on the left with one of the Egyptian grand amirs and all Turkmans and Kurds. 
Ibn-Aja, 125-26. On Mamluk military formation, see Ayalon, E/’, s.v. “Harb: II]—The Mamluk 
Sultanate.” 

7 Idris Bidlisi, Dastan-i Panjum, n.p. 

™ Tursun Beg, fol. 179b. 

2 Cambini, ed. Sansovino, Historia universale, fol. 45b. 

3 Knolles, 305. 

™ Information on the battle is based on TAO (ed. Giese), 121-23; TAO, n.s., n.p., fol. 128b; 
‘Asik Pasa-zade, 237; Tursun Beg, fols. 179b-81a.; Kemal Pasa-zade, TAO (Defter II), 49a— 
50a; Idris Bidlisi, Dastan-i Panjum, n.p. (cf. Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:56—-60; Miinejjim-basi, fol. 712); Ibn- 
Tulan, Mufakahat, 1:97; Knoless, 305—306; Cambini, ed. Sansovino, Historia universale, fols. 
45b—46a; d’Aubusson’s letter in Lamansky, 280. 
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Halil ibn Isma‘il, Shayh Jabal Nabulus, and Nasir-al-Din Muhammad ibn 
Hanash, known as Mukaddam al-Baka‘” were put to flight. Thereafter, the 
Damascus army on the right wing crumbled under the impact of the 
Rumelian army on the opposite side. When Governor-General of Dam- 
ascus Kansuth al-Yahyawi saw his army cut to pieces, he rallied the re- 
maining troops and joined under the banner of the Aleppo army, which 
now exerted added pressure, throwing the Anatolian and Karaman armies 
on the Ottoman right and the akinjis between the right and center into con- 
fusion. The Royal Mamluks, who retained a great numerical advantage 
over their Jannissaries counterpart—four thousand versus two thousand— 
were led by Temeriiz al-Shamsi to the weak point in the Ottoman right- 
center, and together with the Turkman horseman of Ramadan and Turgud, 
succeeded in driving a deep wedge into the Ottoman fighting line. The 
Karaman army on the far right end was the first to be routed. A panic 
soon spread through the Anatolian ranks, and with the fall of Beglerbegi 
of Anatolia Sinan Pasa, the Anatolian army crumbled. The death of 
Evrenuz-oglu Siileyman Beg and his brother ‘Isa Beg led to the disinte- 
gration of their akinji units between the right and center, and finally the 
entire Ottoman right wing was completely cut off from the center and 
scattered. The Karaman troopers, thinking that the Ottoman army was 
defeated, beat a hasty retreat with broken units of the Anatolian army 
following in their footsteps. They all headed towards their rear camp, pil- 
laged it and fied over the Taurus Mountains to Karaman. The Royal 
Mamluks under Temeriiz al-Shamsi, along with the Ramadan and Turgud 
Turkman forces, pursued them into the camp and seized whatever was left: 
fodder for the horses, carriages and ammunition. On the other end of the 
battle order, the Rumelian army, together with the kapi-kulu cavalry, were 
more fortunate. They succeeded in driving a wedge into the Mamluk cen- 
ter, which, now without the Royal Mamluk’s shield, was unable to offer 
the proper resistance. The Ottoman troopers nearly encompassed Uzbek’s 
post (karaja). When the Mamluk general saw the disorder in his ranks, he 
began to retreat late in the afternoon. 

The second stage was characterized by complete disengagement, each 
army taking a defensive position in the rear. Uzbek retreated to his camp, 
but having found it pillaged, he crossed the Seyhan river and settled for 
the night on the foothills of the Taurus. As on the Ottoman side, the 
Mamluk rear camp was pillaged by their own troops. When scores of Royal 


> On Ibn al-Hanash, see M.C. Sehabeddin Tekindag, “Bika Emiri Nasir al-Din Muhammed 
ibn al-Hanash’a dair bir vesika,” TD 16(1961):107-12. 
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Mamluks returned to the scene of battle and saw no traces of the army, 
they thought that it was beaten. They then pillaged their camp and took 
flight to Aleppo, using Bab al-Malik as their natural escape route. While 
crossing Bab al-Malik, they were ambushed by Hersek-oglu, who mean- 
while, as the storm ended, had affected a landing with the intention of 
heading off the Mamluk troops as they returned from the battlefield. Many 
of the Mamluk fugitives were killed either by sword or by artillery fire 
from the Ottoman force, while the rest succeeded in escaping only with 
difficulty after dropping their booty. 

Also, ‘Ali Pasa decided to disengage and return to his camp, despite 
the insistence by some Rumelian officers to pursue the Egyptian army. By 
now, his surviving troops were enervated and, with the approaching night, 
he felt that a follow-up on his partial success might end with a total de- 
feat. However, to his great disappointment, ‘Ali Pasa found the camp pil- 
laged and destroyed. To protect it against a Mamluk surprise attack, he 
ringed it with cannons, borne on almost six hundred wagons, and other 
war machines. When he reviewed his seriously damaged army, ‘Ali Pasa 
realized that a great number of soldiers had perished. According to 
Cambini, the Ottomans had greater losses. Knolles is more specific, say- 
ing that the Ottomans were hardly left with a third of their fighting force. 
D’ Aubusson, in his letter to the Pope, reports that about thirty thousand 
Ottomans and eight thousand Mamluks died on the battlefield. ‘Ali Pasa 
also realized that unless he moved the army into Adana, where fresh pro- 
visions were available, he would lack sufficient food supplies. However, 
he could also easily be trapped under siege at Adana. After consultation 
with Beglerbegi Halil Pasa and other commanding officers, it was decided 
to withdraw in the silence of the night. Leaving behind their baggage, tents, 
cannons and wagons,‘Ali Pasa and the shattered remnants of his army 
departed by way of the Cilician Gates to Eregli. While crossing the Tau- 
rus Mountains, the retreating columns were raided by Varsak Turkmans 
coming from Bulgar-Dagi. Uzbek still knew nothing about Ottoman with- 
drawal until late at night, when a Dulkadirid messenger brought the news. 
The next morning, Uzbek moved into the deserted Ottoman camp and sent 
Turkman horsemen from Ramadan to the Cilician Gates to check on the 
Ottoman position. 

An account by a certain anonymous Tevarih-i Al-i ‘Osman, represent- 
ing probably an Anatolian anti-sultan tradition, revealed Dulkadirid col- 
laboration with the Varsak Turkmans in the raid of the Ottoman troops.” 


7 TAO, n.s., n.p., fol. 129a. 
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According to this account, ‘Ala-l-Dawla, whose scouts were in constant 
watch over the developments on the battlefield, notified Varsak chief Uyuz 
Beg that the Ottoman army was withdrawing towards Karaman. He sug- 
gested taking the Ottomans from the rear and having some of his own 
forces join this operation. As the Ottoman troops were crossing the Cilician 
Gates, Uyuz Beg and his tribesmen swooped down the mountains and at- 
tacked them. Taken by complete surprise, ‘Ali Pasa beat a hasty retreat 
before the forces. “Sixteen sanjakbegis bowed their banners [and took 
flight], each thinking to save his own head and skin.” Uyuz Beg tried to 
get his hands on ‘Ali Pasa, but could not find him. In his pursuit after the 
fleeing Ottoman troopers, he succeeded, however, in seizing some of the 
army’s treasure and artillery. This was all reported to Uzbek by the 
Dulkadirid messenger. It was apparently the first move taken by ‘Ala-l- 
Dawla to show the Mamluks his new intentions to change sides. His offer 
to Uyuz Beg of forces to raid the Ottoman army—whether it was true or 
not—also meant to impress Uzbek. 

When the Ramadanid scouts confirmed that the Ottoman forces had 
withdrawn, the Mamluk army, fresh from a few days rest, moved on Adana. 
With the help of the Turgud, Ramadan and Varsak forces, he then laid 
siege to the city. Protected by newly fortified walls and towers, the Otto- 
man garrison resisted with great gallantry for three months, and only gave 
in when the gunpowder magazines exploded, causing the death of the 
Ottoman subas: and burning many soldiers to death.”” Also, Tarsus sur- 
rendered to Mamluk forces and Kansih al-Gawri was reappointed, for the 
third time, as its governor.”® The news of the Ottoman defeat was received 
in Cairo with great cheers, and drums were beat in Kal‘at al-Jabal, the 
Cairo Citadel, for seven days to celebrate the victory.” 

As Uzbek was still preoccupied in the siege of Adana, Hersek-oglu 
decided to sail off with his fleet to its home base in Gallipoli. On 8 Sep- 
tember, they again passed the island of Rhodes and the Ottoman ships 
fired a long salvo of artillery in greeting to the Rhodian garrison, which 
responded with welcoming shots from the battery on the defense towers 
along the walls. Hersek-oglu sent his cousin ‘Osman ashore on a courtesy 
call to Grand Master d’Aubusson. He brought a note, written in Italian, 
conveying “mille saluti,” and some precious gifts to d’Aubusson, who 


” TAO (ed. Giese), 123: Idris Bidlisi, Dastan-i Panjum, n.p. (cf. Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:60; Miinejjim- 
basi, fol. 712); Ibn-Iyas, 3:256—-57. 

78 Al-Gazzi, 1:294-95 (“Kansih al-Gawri”). 

 Tbn-lyas, 3:256. 
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provided refreshments and food supplies for the Ottoman ships. After a 
short reception and exchange of gifts, the fleet continued westward.” 

‘Ali Pasa, on the other hand, upon his arrival to Eregli, dispatched a 
report to Bayezid on the unfortunate results of the battle. After several 
days of rest, he proceeded to Larende. There he received a decree from 
the Imperial Council ordering him to retire to Istanbul, but not before he 
arrested all the commanding officers who had deserted the battlefield. 
Among those arrested were Sanjakbegi of Kayseri Yular-kisdi Sinan Beg, 
Sanjakbegi of Karesi Kiral-oglu Ishak Beg, Karaja Pasa-oglu Iskender 
Celebi, Kizilja Miiselem Beg from Rumelia, Sanjakbegi of  5sza, Sinan 
Beg the kehiida and defterder of Anatolia, as well as Karagéz Pasa. They 
were all carried off in chains to Istanbul and cast into prison in Yenihisar 
(presently Rumeli Hisar). The one to be executed immediately was Karag6z 
Pasa, who as Beglerbegi of Karaman fled the 891/1486 battle, and now, 
as a Sanjakbegi of Petek, again took flight from the battlefield.*! Accord- 
ing to Italian sources, Bayezid was furious about the defeat and wished to 
put ‘Ali Pasa and other senior officers to death. Fearing an uprising among 
the Janissaries, he removed them from their office and “‘sent them to exile 
in remote places.’ 

On the Mamluk side, two grand amirs were recorded as having been 
killed in the battle: Barsbay Kara, Grand Master of the Council Chamber, 
and Tagribirdi Tatar, Chief of the Mamluks’ Corps.® Those who deserted 
the battlefield were severely punished. During Muharram-Jumada I 894/ 
December 1488-April 1489, the Grand Dawadar Amir Akbirdi and the 
Governor of Jerusalem, Amir Tokmak, pursued Halil ibn Isma‘il, Shayh 
Jabal Nabulus, and his men, who had deserted the battlefield in the early 
stage of the fighting. They were forced to pay back the nafaka and, along 
with their kinsmen and associates, were imprisoned. The Jerusalemite kadi 
and historian ‘ Ulaymi writes that “the way they treated them had not been 
heard of even in the time of the Jahiliyya,” (the pre-Islam period of “igno- 
rance’”’), and that “people sold their daughters like selling slaves, atroci- 
ties took place, the people cried aloud and the Holy Land (al-arz al- 
mukaddasa, i.e., Jerusalem) has never known such suffering.’** 


8° Caoursin [Bouhours], fol. 324; Bosio, 410. 

8! Idris Bidlisi, Dastan-i Panjum, n.p. (cf. Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:60-61; Miinejjim-basi, fol. 712). 

8 Lettera, ed. Sansovino, Historia universale, fol. 282b (cf. Guazzo, 32a; Sansovino, Annali 
turcheschi, 160). Idris Bidlisi (Dastan-i Panjum, n.p.) followed by Sa‘d-al-Din (2:61) both write 
that in addition to those thrown in jail, many others were removed from their office. 

8° Tbn-Iyas, 3:254. 

 “Ulaymi, 2:345. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE CLOSE OF THE WAR (1489-91) 


The Sultan of Egypt was anxious for peace. It became known that if he would 
continue to fight, his country would go bankrupt and he might lose his throne. 
Because he lost so many people, he was concerned that the Ottoman army would 
attack once again and he would have no more strength to withstand them. 


Bihisti, Tevarih Al-i “Osman 


God had the kindness to work out and bring about peace... the conflicts took 
about eight years and the cost of the campaigns became extremely high. 


‘Ulaymi, Ta‘rih al-Kuds wa-l-Halil 


After many years of declining prestige, the Mamluks, as a result of their 
triumph in Aga-Cayiri1, seemed to be again the arbiters of the Islamic world 
and to draw the attention of the West. But the real outcome of the battle 
was in effect unfavorable for the Mamluks as much as for the Ottomans, 
both of whom suffered greatly from loss of men and money without a 
definite gain. 

No sooner had the Mamluk army withdrawn from Cilicia, that Otto- 
man forces reoccupied Adana and Tarsus, the two major towns in the 
region, thus marking the inconclusive nature of the war. It was a series of 
campaigns in which the Ottomans repeatedly occupied Cilicia and lost it 
to the Mamluks, who won the military encounters but were unable to fol- 
low up their victories because of internal and financial problems. But 
compared with the Ottomans, who had taken the war only as a frontier 
skirmish and had never exerted the full potential of their might, the war 
had been a struggle for survival for the Mamluks. Combined with other 
cumulative strains, it severely shook the economic and political system of 
their empire and hastened the process of its decline. Although they had 
won on the battlefield, the Mamluks soon felt the adverse effect of the 
war on their domestic life. 

Withdrawing from Cilicia in the middle of the winter, the Mamluk 
julban, in Safar 894/January 1489, swept through the city of Damascus 
and terrorized the local population. Upon their arrival in Cairo in the 
following month, they mutinied, demanding a bonus for their victory and 
threatening to kill all those amirs and Mamluks who stayed in Cairo 
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during the campaign. Short of money in his treasury, Kayitbay decided to 
extort money from the various sections of the population, from the amlak 
(i.e. the private properties of the rich members of the civil administration), 
and the awkdf (i.e. the religious endowments). For that purpose and in 
accordance with the formal procedures, he called the four chief kdadis, the 
‘ulama@ and the grand amirs for a meeting. But to his great surprise, his 
request, described as an “act of injustice” (mazlima), was rejected. After 
a heated debate, no action was decided and the ustadar, the grand major- 
domo responsible for the distribution of salaries and rations to the 
Mamluks, and the nazir al-hass, Superintendant of the Royal Estates, were 
charged with raising the funds.! 

Later that month, as Atabeg Uzbek entered Cairo with the rest of the 
army, it was rummored that the army may soon return to Aleppo because 
of Ottoman reoccupation of Cilicia. As soon as the Royal Mamluks re- 
ceived their monthly salary, they too demanded a bonus of a hundred 
dinars. This Kayitbay could not take. Thus, on 4 Rabi‘ II 894/7 March 
1489, he summoned Caliph al-Mutawakkil ‘Alallah Abu-l-‘Izz, the four 
kadis, the grand amirs and the state dignitaries, and announced his abdi- 
cation. However, after negotiations, an agreement was reached whereby 
the julban, who wished to see their master-sultan continue his rule, soft- 
ened their position. They settled for fifty dinars, with forty to be paid in- 
stantly and ten to be deferred, while the kardnisa, the second-rank Royal 
Mamluks, were to be paid only twenty-five dinars. A special levy was 
imposed on awldd al-nas, the much lower unit of freeborn sons of amirs 
and Mamluks who did not participate in the campaign. Kayitbay, who 
agreed to these terms, was given a second pledge of allegiance (mubdya‘a 
sdniyya) and reinstated on the throne.” This episode is clear evidence of 
the chaos which plagued the Mamluk capital and precipitated the deterio- 
ration of the Mamluk regime. 


Renewed Mamluk-Dulkadirid Axis 


For ‘Ala-l-Dawla of Dulkadir, the alliance with the Ottomans proved 
beneficial so long as their army was victorious and able to provide protec- 
tion against the Mamluk sultan. But when he witnessed the humiliating 
defeat of the Ottomans in Aga-Cayin and feared that Dulkadir might be 


' Tbn-lyas, 3:261. 
Ibid, 3:261-62; ‘Ulaymi, 2:346. 
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turned into the principal target of Mamluk aggression, ‘Ala-l-Dawla made 
a dramatic diplomatic maneuver. He withdrew his recognition of Bayezid’s 
overlordship and threw himself into the arms of Kayitbay, who had proved 
victorious. 

As a matter of fact, ‘Ala-l-Dawla had never behaved as a full-fledged 
vassal of Bayezid. Already in 889/1484, ‘Ala-l-Dawla, apparently to avert 
a Mamluk expedition against him, released the Mamluk governors of Tri- 
poli and Tarsus captured in earlier border skirmishes. Again, in Zu-l-Hijja 
890/December 1485, upon the arrival of the Mamluk army to Cilicia, ‘Ala- 
l-Dawla sued for peace. Although his peace initiative was rejected by 
Kayitbay, Dulkadirid forces did not join the Ottoman army in its 891/1486 
fighting against the Mamluks. Also, when Bayezid sent a new expedition 
to Cilicia in the following year (892/1487), ‘Ala-l-Dawla joined forces with 
the Ottoman army but insisted on avoiding a direct attack against the 
Mamluks. No doubt, their proximity to Mamluk Syria and the long famil- 
iarity with Mamluk domination must have made the Dulkadirids reluctant 
to adopt the Ottomans as absolute patrons. 

Bayezid’s change of heart towards his father-in-law, “Ala-l-Dawla, found 
expression for the first time in giving refuge to his opponents in the 
Dulkadirid royal family, the four children of his uncle Cicek Beg-oglu 
Burhan Beg and the children of Mu’min Beg.’ Similarly, but with much 
more serious impact on Ottoman-Dulkadirid relations, was the refuge given 
to ‘Ala-l-Dawla’s rival brother, Shah-budak, who on 7 Shawwal 892/26 
September 1487, managed to escape from his prison in the citadel of 
Damascus. Helped by his loyal slaves and his wife, who was frequently 
visiting him in the cell, Shah-budak succeeded in taking flight to the Bagras 
Mountains, where some friendly Turkman begs helped him cross Cilicia 
and the Taurus Mountains to Ottoman territory. It is not clear whether 
Shah-budak had inside help or whether the Ottomans were behind it. Yet, 
he was received by Bayezid with full honors and appointed Sanjakbegi of 
Vise in Bosnia.‘ 

The political asylum given by the Ottomans to Shah-budak was a clear 
signal for “‘Ala-l-Dawla that his brother, a dangerous rival and claimant to 
the Dulkadirid throne, might be used by Bayezid as a weapon against him. 


> TKS, doc. 11356 (dispatch from Grand Vezir David Paga to the Imperial Council). 

* Ibn-lyas, 3:244; Ibn-Tuiliin, Mufakahat, 1:79, 86; ‘Asik Pasa-zade, 235; Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:63 
(followed by Miinejjim-basi, fol. 713). The contemporary ‘Ala-l-Din al-Basrawi (d. 905/1499), 
whose chronicle al-Zayl was a major source used by the Syrian historian Ibn-Tiliin, and was 
quoted by the latter as saying that both the governor of the castle and the commander of the 
garrison were arrested. The commander was hung on Kayitbay’s order two years later. 
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Apparently, it was only after the Ottoman defeat in the battle of Aga-Cayin 
that ‘Ala-l-Dawla finally decided to take the prudent course of jumping 
onto the bandwagon and throwing in his lot with the Mamluks. To ce- 
ment his new alliance, ‘Ala-l-Dawla gave his daugher in marriage to the 
son of the victorious Mamluk general Uzbek and, in accordance with the 
custom of patron-client relationship, sent his son to the Mamluk court as 
a hostage.> The Ottoman poet Hadidi devoted a special poem for the oc- 
casion: 


‘Ala-l-Dawla, a leader and notable, 

Marrying his daughter in legal betrothal, 
Bringing the Turkman [‘Ala-]-Dawla] 

And the beyler [Uzbek] together in marriage 
His son to the Sultan’s service, so 

The leader becoming a slave to His Excellency.°® 


With ‘Ala-l-Dawla’s shifting of alignment, the old pattern of relations on 
the frontier was reestablished with the Boz-Ok Turkmen confederation of 
Dulkadir and the Uc-Ok Turkman confederation of Ramadan now pro- 
viding Mamluk Syria with a full security belt along the Taurus Moun- 
tains. Bayezid could not remain indifferent neither to this upset in the 
balance of power nor to ‘Ala-l-Dawla’s “rebellion” (‘isyan), and so he 
decided to make a military move to depose ‘Ala-l-Dawla in favor of his 
brother Shah-budak. He granted the latter a diploma appointing him as 
the legitimate ruler of Dulkadir, and assigned Hizir-oglu Mehmed Pasa, 
Sanjakbegi of Little Rum (Rumiye-i Sugra; that is the region of Amasya 
and Sivas) and Mihal-oglu Iskender Beg, Sanjakbegi of Kayseri, to assist 
him. Shah-budak first went to Kirsehir, midway between Kayseri and 
Ankara, captured Shahruh Beg, the oldest son of ‘Ala-l-Dawla and Bayezid- 
appointed commandant of the town, and blinded him, apparently in re- 
venge for a similar treatment given to Shah-budak’s son, Feyyaz in 889/ 
1484 by ‘Ala-l-Dawla. Then, without adequate preparation of his loyal 
forces from among the Boz-Ok Turkmans, and dependent entirely on the 
limited Ottoman forces, Shah-budak invaded Dulkadir but faced a strong 
resistance from ‘Ala-l-Dawla. The news of the attack reached Cairo in Rabi‘ 
II 894/March 1489.’ 


5 ‘Asik Paga-zade, 234; Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:62—63; Ibn-lyas, 3:264. 

6 “<Ajla-1-Dawla de ba erkan u ayin, jihazifi kizinifi ser‘i nikabifi, jem‘i Tiirkman’in beyleriyle, 
jem‘i beylerin hatim bile, bir oglin bile Sultan hizmetine, salarken kulluk ider hazretine.” Hadidi, 
Tevarih Ali ‘Osman, Istanbul Universitsi Library, Ms. 1268, fol. 154b. 

7 Tbn-lyas, 3:264; ‘Asik Pasa-zade, 237; TAO (ed. Giese), 123~24; Kemal Pasa-zade, TAO 
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Shortly after, Kayitbay received another message, this time from the 
governor-general of Aleppo, confirming early rumors that Ottoman forces 
returned to Cilicia and captured several fortresses. The governor-general 
asked to send an Egyptian detachment to reinforce the Aleppo army once 
again. The confusion in Cairo as to the nature and scale of the Ottoman 
attack was evident in the appointment, amidst the arriving reports, of Ibn- 
Tugrul as a new governor of Tarsus. As a precautionary measure, Kayitbay 
hastily prepared a small expeditionary force under the command of grand 
amir Kansuth al-Shamsi, which left Cairo in Jumada II 894/May 1489. Also, 
in order to further strengthen Mamluk-Dulkadirid alliance, Kayitbay sent 
a robe of investiture to ‘Abd-al-Razzak, ‘Ala-l-Dawla’s brother, appoint- 
ing him as atabeg of the Hama army.® 

Hearing of the arrival of Mamluk forces to Syria, Shah-budak called 
for military assistance from Beglerbegi of Karaman, Miistanzar-oglu 
Mahmud Beg, who had already been ordered by Bayezid to put his army 
on alert. Mahmud Beg assembled the Karaman army and took position in 
Nigde. Upon a report that a large Mamluk-Dulkadirid army was being 
assembled to attack him, Shah-budak sent another urgent message to 
Mahmud Beg. However, the messenger was captured by ‘Ala-l-Dawla’s 
men and a pretender was sent in his place, telling Mahmud Beg that his 
assistance was not needed anymore and that ‘Ala-l-Dawla could be easily 
defeated. Once Mahmid Beg dismissed his forces, ‘Ala-l-Dawla launched 
a surprise attack on Shah-budak and his Ottoman allies. In the fierce battle 
which ensued, Shah-budak was routed and put to flight while Mihal-oglu 
Iskender Beg was taken prisoner and his son was executed. Iskender Beg, 
along with several commanding officers, was carried off in chains to Dam- 
ascus (on 5 Sha‘ban 894/ 4 July 1489) and then to Cairo.’ Half a year 
later, Shah-budak, through the mediation of the Akkoyunlu ruler Ya‘kib, 
was pardoned by Kayitbay. He returned to Cairo in Muharram 895/ 
December 1490 and was assigned an ikta’, a fief, in Asyut, in Upper 


Egypt.'° 


(Defter VIII), fol. 51b; Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:63-64 (followed by Miinejjim-basi, fol. 713); ‘Ali, vol. 3, 
pt. 3, p. 42; Knolles, 304. 

8 Ibn-Iyas, 3:264—66; Ibn-Tilin, Mufakahat, 1:106. 

° TAO (ed. Giese), 124; [Oruj b.‘Adil], TAO, 135; Kemal Pasa-zade, TAO (Defter VIID), fol. 
51b; Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:64-65 (followed by Miinejjim-bas1, fol. 713); Ibn-Iyas, 3:266; Ibn-Tilin, 
Mufakahat, 1:107; Sahawi, fol. 217b; Knolles, 305. 

'° Tbn-Iyas, 3:266—67; Ibn-Tilin, Mufakahat, 1:114. In 903/1498, Shah-budak, then residing 
in Cairo, died from the plague which inflicted the city. Ibn-Iyas, 3:389. 
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Diplomatic Maneuvers 


Mamluk victory in Aga-Cayiri resulted in Cairo’s becoming a focal point 
of diplomatic activities concerning Jem. Profiting from his newly acquired 
international prestige, Kayitbay resumed his diplomatic efforts to get Jem. 
He sent an ambassador to Rhodes to announce his victory and press upon 
the Grand Master to give him Jem.'' He also asked him to intercede with 
King Charles VIII of France and present him his offer of 100,000 ducats 
for Jem.'* Later, on 10 November 1488, the Florentine Luigi d’Agnolo della 
Stuffa was assigned on a diplomatic mission to Cairo and was instructed 
to reach an agreement with the Mamluks favorable to the Florentine mer- 
chants. He was also asked to go through the Vatican in Rome and the 
royal court of King Ferdinand in Napoli.’° In return for these mediation 
efforts, Florence was allowed to have a resident consul in Alexandria 
carrying the same diplomatic privileges and amenities as that of the Ve- 
netian consul.'* 

In 1488, there was common knowledge in Europe of the preparations 
to remove Jem from France and place him in Rome in the hands of the 
Pope. With these developments, Bayezid sent an ambassador, Greek born 
Antonios Ciritho (or Antonio Rericho), to Paris to persuade King Charles 
to keep Jem guarded in France. In return, he offered all the holy relics 
that his father, Mehmed the Conqueror, had seized in Constantinople and 
other Christian cities. He also promised him Jerusalem and other holy 
places in Palestine, which he would soon take from the Mamluks, and an 
annual pension of 50,000 ducats for the maintenance of Jem. Along with 
these generous offers, he threatened to make peace with the Mamluks, and 
together with King Charles VIII, to attack Christendon if Jem were re- 
moved to Hungary, Rome or any Italian state.!> Eventually, the Ottoman 
ambassador was sent back without seeing King Charles or obtaining any- 
thing from him. Besides, it was too late; after lengthy and difficult nego- 
tiations between the French court and the Papacy, arrangements were al- 
ready made for the Pope to take custody of Jem, who left Bourgneuf on 
or about 10 November 1488. On 13 March 1489, he finally arrived in Rome 


'! Caoursin [Bouhours], fol. 325. 

12 Thuasne, 192. 

'5 Amari, doc. 66 (pp. 372-73), doc. 67 (pp. 374-81). 

'4 According to a decree, dated 6 Muharram 894/10 December 1488, sent by Kayitbay to the 
governor of Alexandria. Amari, doc. 68 (pp. 382-86). 

'S Thuasne, 216-23; Caoursin [Bouhours], fol. 337; Nicolae Iorga, Notes et extraits pour servir 
al’ histoire des croisades au XV° siécle, ser. 5 and 6 (Bucarest, 1915-16), doc. 166 (pp. 164-65). 
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and was met with a royal reception in the Vatican. One of the foreign 
dignitaries attending the reception was a Mamluk emissary whom Kayitbay 
had sent to the Pope to propose an alliance with the Holy League against 
the Ottomans.'® 

Worried by Jem’s transfer to Rome, the Pope’s appeals to a European 
crusade, and his intrigues with the Mamluks, Bayezid decided to try and 
settle his conflict with Kayitbay. With the Ottomans still in possession of 
key points in Cilicia, including Adana, Tarsus, Giilek and Kevara, he felt 
he would have sufficient bargaining power to arrange the peace on the 
basis of utipossidetis, each side keeping the territories in their actual con- 
trol at the time. He also assumed that ‘Ala-l-Dawla would be easily de- 
feated by Shah-budak and the Ottoman forces, and that the balance of 
power in eastern Anatolia would be brought again in the Ottomans’ favor 
before settling the conflict with the Mamluks. He probably made another 
assumption—that Kayitbay would not be eager to continue the war or sup- 
port ‘Ala-l-Dawla because of his serious financial difficulties and the troops’ 
unrest in Cairo. 

However, the Ottoman ambassador arrived in Cairo in Jumada II 894/ 
May 1489, just as the expeditionary force was leaving Cairo to assist ‘Ala- 
l-Dawla against his brother. Kayitbay rebuffed the Ottoman overtures, 
demanding instead the unconditional Ottoman pullout from Cilicia and the 
end of their embargo on the transit of Mamluk purchased slaves: “If you 
would release the slave-dealers (tujar al-mamalik) you hold and restore 
the keys of the fortresses you have taken, I will agree to peace and send 
you an ambassador.”"’ This is the first mention of Ottoman embargo on 
the transit of slaves. Even the gesture of releasing the Mamluk prisoners 
of war, led by Sibay Beg of Sis (captured by the Ottomans in 893/1488),'® 
was not convincing, as the whole peace move was conceived in Cairo as 
a ruse. As it was made collaterally with an Ottoman military support of 
Shah-budak, Kayitbay could only suspect that Bayezid’s wish was to buy 
time for getting rid of ‘Ala-l-Dawla. To Bayezid’s misfortune, the events 
took a different turn. Not only did Kayitbay reject Bayezid’s peace initia- 
tive, but he also helped ‘Ala-l-Dawla inflict a crushing defeat on Shah- 
budak and his Ottoman allied forces. 

While in negotiations with Kayitbay, another Ottoman envoy journeyed 
to Rhodes to submit to the Grand Master an official protest against the 


'6 Caoursin [Bouhours], fol. 333. Cf. Zinkeisen, 2:485. 

'7 Tbn-lyas, 3:206. 

'§ “Asik Paga-zade, 239; Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:55. Sibay was reinvested as Amir of Ten in Zi-l-Hijja 
894/November 1489. Ibn-Iyas, 3:266. 
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transference of Jem to Rome, which he regarded as a breach of the pact 
on the part of the Knights. He also warned him of a Mamluk collabora- 
tion with the Pope. D’Aubusson replied that the removal of Jem from 
France was not in violation of the 1482 agreement, as Jem in Rome was 
under the guardianship of the Knights. He assured him that he had noth- 
ing to fear of a Holy League against his empire and suggested that in order 
to neutralize the Mamluk diplomatic initiative, Bayezid should send an 
emissary to the Pope.” 

Meanwhile, in reciprocation for the Mamluk embassy to Rome, one of 
the Pope’s legates, Philip de Canova, visited Cairo.’ He met Kayitbay on 
6 August 1489 and again forty days later, with the end of the Ramadan’s 
festivities, when he presented him a letter by the Pope congratulating him 
on his victory over the Ottomans and discussing with him the Mamluk 
position concerning Jem. De Canova also made, along with Jem’s envoy 
who came with him from Rome, a courtesy call to Jem’s mother. De 
Canova’s visit was reported on 24 November 1489 to the Doge of Venice 
by his envoy, Piero Dido, who was then in Cairo negotiating the status of 
Cyprus.”' Half a year earlier, in May, Venice decided to put an end to the 
pretense of maintaining Caterina Cornaro on her throne, and annexed the 
island. Its decision stemmed from two major factors: one, the growing 
threat on the part of the anti-Venetian faction in Cyprus who wished to 
see Caterina marry Don Alfonzo of Napoli, and the leaders of the factions 
in Cairo, Rizzo de Marino and Tristano de Gibleto, who tried to convince 
Kayitbay to support their cause;”* and, two, the assumption that the island 
would be better protected against Ottoman sea raids when under full Ve- 
netian control. Both Francisco di Priuli, the Venetian Captain General of 
the Sea who persuaded Caterina to abdicate, and Piero Dido, who explained 
to Kayitbay the reason for the annexation of Cyprus by Venice, referred 
to the Ottoman threat to the island which had only been averted in the 
spring of 1488 by the presence of a Venetian squadron.” The instruction 
Dido received on 10 September 1489, prior to his departure to Egypt, was 
to make an effective use of the Jem issue on the negotiating table.” 
Eventually, the agreement on the legal cession of Cyprus to Venice was 


'9 Caoursin [Bouhours], fols. 338-41. 

0 Ibid., fol. 341. 

21 Tawfik Iskandar, Sifarat Piero Diedo wa-Ma‘ahadat Tanazul Misr ‘an Kubrus ‘am 1490 
(Cairo, 1957), doc. 2, pp. 10-11. 

2 Hill, 738-42. 

3 Ibid., 745-46 

4 Iskandar, doc. 1, p. 7. 
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signed in Cairo on 9 March 1490. By the agreement Venice was to con- 
tinue paying eight thousand ducats to the Mamluks, a compromise made 
in order to maintain the useful, friendly relations between the two states.” 
Also, at that time, Florence succeeded in concluding a commercial treaty 
with Egypt, this according to Dido’s report to the Doge on 24 November, 
which also mentioned the visit to Cairo of a Florentine ambassador and a 
message sent by Kayitbay to Lorenzo de Medici, dated 24 Zu-l-Hijja 894/ 
18 November 1489,” 

In offering treaties to Venice and Florence, Kayitbay undoubtedly ex- 
pected their support in his negotiations with the Pope, who now invited 
all the Christian princes of Europe to Rome to work out a crusade against 
the Ottomans. The Tiirkenkongress was opened on 25 March 1490 and 
attended by a Mamluk ambassador, who delivered Kayitbay’s offer to give 
between 150,000 to 200,000 ducats for Jem, and to hand the holy places 
of Jerusalem, Nazareth and Bethlehem over to the Pope as a basis for an 
alliance. A crusade was outlined in detail. It was to be composed of a 
papal fleet and three regional armies. The first one was to be made up of 
soldiers furnished by the Italian states and the Pope; the second one of 
soldiers from Germany, Hungary, Poland and the Balkans; and the third 
one of soldiers from France, Spain and England. In all there were to be 
20,000 cavalry and 100,000 infantry.?’ Although the role of the Mamluks 
was not specified in the protocol of the conference, the Mamluk army was 
apparently expected, in the event of a crusading attack, to open a second 
front in Anatolia. 


Mamluk and Dulkadirid Raids into Karaman 


The direct result of the abortive attempts by the Ottomans at deposing ‘Ala- 
l-Dawla was the broadening of the theater of war beyond the boundaries 
of Cilicia. Heartened by his victory over his brother and his Ottoman al- 
lied forces, ‘Ala-l-Dawla sent a letter to Cairo urging Kayitbay to follow 
up this victory by launching a joint military assault on the Ottomans and 
capturing the vilayet of Rum.” It was ‘Ala-l-Dawla’s assessment that the 


> For the Mamluk—Venetian agreement over the Cyprus question. see ibid., doc. 3, pp. 13-15. 

6 Ibid., doc. 2, p. 11; Amari, doc. 39, pp. 181-83; Heyd, 2:487-90. On the treaty see 
Wansbrough, “Mamluk Commercial Treaty,” 38-79. 

7 Caoursin [Bouhours], fol. 333; Thuasne, 265-68. For the protocol of the conference and the 
crusading plan, see Iorga, doc. 187, pp. 174~79. On the conference, see Inalcik, ““Case Study in 
Renaissance Diplomacy,” 212. 

8 Idris Bidlisi, Dastan-i Panjum, n.p. (cf. Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:65). 
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situation was favorable for him to fulfill the Dulkadirid irredentist ambi- 
tion toward the border town of Kayseri, lost to the Karamanids in 840/ 
1437 and to the Ottomans in 869/1466. Yet it appears that it was only 
through deception that he succeeded in dragging the Mamluks into this 
adventure. Otherwise, it is difficult to understand why ‘Ala-1-Dawla would 
send a false report to Kayitbay on the assembling of the Ottoman army 
for a new offensive and the arrival of an advanced force to the Cilician 
Gates. Reaching Cairo in Rabi‘ I/January—February 1490, the report was 
received in the Mamluk court with great concern. Kayitbay, Ibn-Iyas writes, 
reacted promptly, gathering his advisory council for consultation and or- 
dering the preparation of a new expedition.” Yet it is very unlikely that 
Kayitbay, facing harsh realities at home, would undertake a military en- 
terprise in reaction to alleged Ottoman military movements, unless there 
was another reason which Ibn-Iyas, who usually neglected Mamluk for- 
eign relations, was unaware of. Kayitbay was then conducting intensive 
diplomatic negotiations with the Pope and the Christian rulers of Europe 
in an attempt to stir up a crusade against the Ottomans with the participa- 
tion of the Mamluk army. A tour de force at this time along the Ottoman 
eastern border would demonstrate Mamluk military might and credibility. 

The manner in which the expedition was prepared is indicative to the 
exhaustion of both the army and the treasury. A levy of one-fifth of haraj 
was imposed on the taxfarmers of al-Sharkiyya to finance the recruitment 
of Bedouin horsemen from their district. As Kayitbay was ready to pay 
the army, his ju/badn mutinied, demanding a bonus before setting out. 
Kayitbay threatened again to abdicate and retire to Mecca. His threat 
proved to be effective as usual and the crisis was settled with the julban 
being paid one hundred dinars nafaka and four month jamakiyya in ad- 
vance.” For the first time, the awldd al-ndas, the underprivileged non- 
Mamluk military reserves who were often exempted from military expe- 
ditions in exchange for cash payment (badil), were called for duty and 
were ordered to learn the proper handling of arquebus (al-bunduk al-rasas). 
After drilling with the new weapon in his presence, Kayitbay prepared a 
nominal role for those taking part in the expedition, and gave each of them 
a sum of thirty dinars as nafaka and one camel to every two men.*! This 
is the first account of the use of the arquebus in Egypt. An earlier use of 
this weapon is credited to the Damascus army in Jumada I 894/April 1488.° 


9 Ibn-Iyas, 3:269. 

%° Ibid. 

3! Tbid. 

32 Ibn-Tiliin, Mufakahat, 1:104. 
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It would appear that the main reason for the introduction of the arquebus 
was the hard lesson which the well-trained Ottoman arquebusiers taught 
the Mamluk army, particularly in the battle of Aga-Cayin. The selection 
of the awldd al-nas, a social class of inferior status, as arquebusiers, is 
indicative of the negative attitude of the Mamluk military society towards 
firearms in general and arquebuses in particular. The social inferiority of 
the awldd al-nas is proven by the mere fact that the sum received as nafaka 
was less than one-third of the standard pay of a Mamluk (one hundred 
dinars), and that horses were denied to them. Every two awldd al-ndas 
received one camel, while a Mamluk, in addition to his horse, was issued 
with at least one camel to carry his luggage.* 

On 22 Rabi‘ II 895/15 March 1490, the Egyptian army, composed of 
three thousand Royal Mamluks, awldd al-nds, Bedouin horsemen and 
several tulbs of fully equipped Amirs’ Mamluks (under ten Grand Amirs 
and over fifty Amirs of Forty and Ten), left for the north under the com- 
mand of Uzbek. With the exception of Grand Dawadar Akbirdi and 
Uzdamur Timsah, no grand amir was left in Cairo. The Mamluks who 
joined the expedition showed once again their lack of discipline; they set 
out hastily from Cairo in spite of the strict order not to depart before the 
Atabeg.** On their way through Palestine, the army was joined by Arab 
‘ushran from the Judean and Samarian hills.*> During Jumada I/ March— 
April, all the Egyptian forces entered Damascus one tulb after another and 
set camp.*° 

Meanwhile on 22 Jumada I/13 April, an Ottoman envoy, one Abi-Bekir, 
arrived at Damascus on a diplomatic mission on behalf of his master Molla 
‘Ala-l-Din ‘Ali al-‘Arabi, the famous Aleppo-born mufti and Shayh-al-Islam 
(since 893/1488), known as Molla Arap (or Shayh ‘Arab in Mamluk 
sources).°’ He met Uzbek and, according to the contemporary chronicler 
Shayh ‘Ala-l-Din al-Basrawi, he gave him the following message: 


His shayh, the ‘ulamd’ and the state dignitaries do not consent to what the Otto- 
man Sultan is doing and to his hostility toward the people of this country. They 


33 On the use of arquebuses in the Mamluk army and Mamluk attitude towards the use of the 
weapon, see Ayalon, Gunpowder and Firearms, 59-66. Cf. the critical essay on Ayalon’s theses 
and the use of firearms in the Ottoman army by Halil Inalcik, in Belleten, vol. 21, no. 33, 
pp. 501-12. 

* Tbn-lyas, 3:270. 

33 Ulaymi, 2:348. 

© Ibn-Tiliin, Mufakahat, 1:120—23. 

*” Tbid., 1:123, 132. ‘Ala-l-Din ‘Ali ‘Arabi (d. 901/1496) was listed as one of the prominent 
‘ulama@ of Bayezid’s time. For his biography, see Task@priilii-zade Ahmed Hiisamuddin Efendi, 
Al-Shaka@’ik al-Nua’maniyya fi ‘Ulamd’ al-Dawlat al-‘Usmaniyya, trans. Mecdi, Sekayik un- 
Nw’maniye (Istanbul, 1281/1864—65), 96-99. 
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realize that a damage has already been done and exploited by the infidels who 
watch how Muslims fight each other; they, therefore, all desire peace.** 


However, Uzbek was unwilling to change the original order given by 
Kayitbay and call off the expedition. Instead, he advised Abu-Bekir to go 
first to Egypt and talk it over with the Sultan. “If he will issue a peace 
decree we shall obey it,” said Uzbek. Thereupon Abu-Bekir left for Cairo 
accompanied by Uzbek’s executive secretary, and the Egyptian and 
Syrian forces proceeded to Aleppo.” Yet ready to give Ottoman diplo- 
macy a chance to produce a peaceful solution to the crisis, Uzbek sent 
ahead a small military detachment to Tarsus with Amir Mamay min Hudad 
al-Hassaki, a dawadar sani in the Mamluk beauracracy and one of 
Kayitbay’s close associates,” to start negotiating with the Ottomans. How- 
ever, the Ottoman command in Tarsus, having no clear instructions from 
the Imperial Council, ordered to detain Mamay and take him to the Otto- 
man capital. 

Realizing that his peace envoy was taken prisoner, Uzbek decided to 
launch an attack deep into Ottoman territory. To avoid interception in the 
Syrian Passes or the Cilician Gates (Kevara and Giilek were then held by 
Ottoman garrisons), he marched into Dulkadirid territory and, via Maras 
and Elbistan, crossed the Anti-Taurus by Darb al-Hadas and joined ‘Ala- 
l-Dawla in laying siege to Kayseri. The entire countryside of Kayseri was 
devastated by Mamluk and Dulkadirid forces. Once receiving reports that 
Hersek-oglu was advancing with the Anatolian army westwards via 
Karahisar-i Sahip (Afyonkarahisar), Uzbek lifted the siege. Unwilling to 
take the risk of being cut off in the tangled Taurus Mountains, he split the 
army into two columns; one, most likely along with the Dulkadirid forces, 
traversed the Anti-Taurus Mountains back to Mamluk territory and pitched 
camp in Derende in order to prevent the Ottomans from enforcing pas- 
sage to Dulkadir. The second column under Uzbek went southward, sweep- 
ing through Aksaray, Nigde, Eregli and Larende and venting their fury on 
Karaman’s countryside. According to a report from Aleppo, the Mamluk 
troopers “committed ravages in the Ottoman countryside, raping women, 
massacring people and giving the places they had gone through to rapine 
and flames, this in reaction to the arrest of the Mamluk envoy Amir 
Mamay.” After laying waste far and wide in the Karaman interior, the 


38 Tbn-Tulin, Mufakahat, 1:132. 

*% bid. 

40 On Amir Mamay al-Hassaki, see Ibn-Iy4s, 3:153. On his second mission to Sultan Bayezid 
in 899/1494, see Ibid., 3:299, and Ibn-Tuliin, Mufakahat, 1:157, 161. He was executed in 902/ 
1497 by Kayitbay’s son and successor al-Malik al-Nasir Muhammad. 
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Mamluk forces crossed the Cilician Gates and encamped near Tarsus, 
securing the pass against Ottoman retaliatory attack.*! An attempt was also 
made by the Mamluks to mop up enemy pockets in Cilicia. But they were 
unable to take the fortress of Giilek.** On the other hand, Mamluk Forces 
succeeded, after a heavy siege, in taking the fortress of Kevare near Ayas, 
after which they razed it to the ground.” 

But Mamluk soldiers, running out of supplies and suffering from fam- 
ine, started demanding to return home. The first deserters, a group of Syrian 
infantrymen, arrived in Damascus on 21 Ramadan 895/13 August 1490. 
Under the pressure of the army, and in view of growing desertion of sol- 
diers, Uzbek called off the campaign and the Mamluks withdrew in a dis- 
orderly manner. Extremely upset with the reports, Kayitbay blamed the 
army for returning without concrete gains and causing further deteriora- 
tion in his relations with Bayezid. He sent a special messenger to Aleppo 
with strict orders to stop the army from withdrawing. But, in defiance of 
these orders, the Egyptian amirs proceeded to Damascus, where they ar- 
rived one after another during Zi-l-Ka‘da 895/September—October 1490. 
Ironically, the last amir to arrive in Damascus from Cilicia (on 4 Zi-I- 
Hijja /19 October) was Uzbek.* : 


Both Parties Ready for Peace 


In reaction to reports coming from Hersek-oglu on the Mamluks devastat- 
ing invasion of Karaman and the “unjust rigor and cruelty (jevir ve setim)” 
committed against the civilian population, Bayezid ordered the kapi-kulu 
forces and the Rumelian army to assemble for a new campaign in Sha‘ban 
895/June 1490. He discredited and detained the Mamluk ambassador 
Mamay, who had just arrived in the Ottoman capital along with a 
Dulkadirid envoy, and decided for the first time to go in person to fight 
the Mamluks.* Previously, Bayezid disliked the idea of undertaking such 
a campaign himself, as explained by Tursun Beg: “the situation required 
that the Sultan should follow the noble way of his forefathers and go in 


*! Tbn-lyas, 3:273—75; Ibn-Tiliin, Mufakahat, 1:129; Kemal Paga-zade, TAO (Defter VIII), fol. 
54a; ‘Asik Paga-zade, 233; Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:65 (followed by Miinejjim-basi, fol. 713); ‘Ali, 553. 

*2 <Asik Paga-zade, 233. 

3 Ibn-Iyas, 3:274—75. 

“ Ibid., 3:273, 275; Tbn-Talan, Mufakahat, 1:128, 130-31. 

* “Asik Pasa-zade, 233; TAO (ed. Giese), 124; Tarih-i Sultan Bayezid, n.p.; Idris Bidlisi, Dastan- 
i Panjum, n.p.; (cf. Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:65; Miinejjim-bagi, fol. 713). 
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person to the Arab country. But the Sultan gave up going himself to sub- 
jugate the Arab land, because he thought it is insignificant and also be- 
neath his dignity to personally confront the Circassians. Slaves (kul) [he 
suggested] should be confronted with slaves.’ 

Amidst military preparations and army concentrations in the royal camp 
of Besiktas on the Bosphorus, an ambassador of the Hafsid ruler of Tunis, 
al-Mutawakkil ‘Alallah ‘Usman (839-99/1435—94), arrived in Istanbul. He 
carried with him a rare copy of the Koran and a Hadis book as gifts to 
Bayezid, as well as a sefaat-ndme indicating the wish of the Tunisian ruler 
to mediate between the Ottoman and Mamluk sultans.*’ Resolution of the 
conflict would clear the way for his country, then threatened by Spanish 
Christian reconquista, to obtain military assistance from the Ottomans. The 
armies of Ferdinand of Aragon and Isabella of Castile, reges Hispaniarum, 
were then engaged in the sacking of the small state of Granada, the last 
Muslim outpost in the Spanish peninsula. In desperation, the Hispano-Mus- 
lims, the Moors, already in 891/1486 sent an embassy to Istanbul and Cairo 
with an appeal for aid. Although touched by the poetic style of the ap- 
peal, Bayezid, in keeping with his conciliatory policy towards the Chris- 
tian powers, was prevented from taking an immediate action. Besides, in 
that year, both the Ottomans and the Mamluks were preoccupied with fight- 
ing each other.* 

It was not until a great number of Moorish refugees were ferrying across 
to the Maghreb, crowding into the port city of Tunis and arousing their 
anti-Spanish and anti-Christian feeling, that the Hafsids became apprehen- 
sive. They were really concerned that Spain, which had long aspired to 
the conquest of the Maghreb coast in the western Mediterranean, would 
now attempt to achieve its desire. This concern was delivered by the Tu- 
nisian ambassador to the Ottoman court, where Bayezid now faced a grow- 
ing pressure from some of his advisors who warned that war among 


* Tursun Beg, 177a—77b. 

47 Idris Bidlisi, Dastan-i Panjum, n.p. (cf. Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:65; Miinejjim-bag1, fol. 713). The 
Hafsid dynasty, whose origins are traced back to the 6th/12th century, survived until 982/1574. 
The later Hafsids ruled Tunis, with sometimes all the eastern Maghreb. On the diplomatic rela- 
tions between ‘Usman and his Muslim neighbors, the Mamluks and the Ottomans, see Robert 
Brunschrig, La Berberia orientale sous les Hafsides, vol. 1 (Paris, 1940), 262-63, 275-76. 

48 Andrew C. Hess, The Forgotten Frontier: A History of the Sixteenth Century Ibero-African 
Frontier (Chicago, 1978), 60. Ismail Hakki Uzungargsili, Osmanli Tarihi, Tiirk Tarih Kurumu 
Yayinlar, ser. 13 (Ankara, 1949) 2:2192; Hammer, 2:294-95. On the Moorish appeal to the Ot- 
toman court, see Efdaleddin, “Bir Vesikayi Muellim,” TOEM 4 (1910): 201-22; James T. Mon- 
roe, “A Curious Morisco Appeal to the Ottoman Empire,” Al-Andalus 31 (1966): 281-303. The 
reaction of the Mamluks is examined by Rachel Arie, L’ Espagne Musulmane au temps de Nasrides 
(1232-1492), (Paris, 1973), 145-46. 
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Muslims played into the hands of the infidels. They argued that it was 
time for the Ottoman sultan to pursue a vigorous policy of aggression 
towards the Christian world. Otherwise, not only the Spaniards’ crusad- 
ing slogan of “Africa for King Ferdinand” would be realized, but Otto- 
man possessions in Europe would also be in danger. In Hungary, in par- 
ticular, the death of Matthias Corvinus without an heir (6 April 1490) and 
the ensuing dissension among the Hungarian nobles over the choice of a 
new king led the Habsburg emperor Maximilian I to extend his control to 
Hungary. 

A desire to make Ottoman power felt in the western basin of the Medi- 
terranean prompted Bayezid, in the fall of 896/1490, to dispatch a naval 
squadron under Kemal Reis to ravage the southwestern coasts of Spain. 
By this, he made a gesture towards the Tunisian sultan and inaugurated a 
new policy—the Ottoman fleet would now stand forward as the defender 
of general Islamic interests in the struggle with the Christian world. This 
also signalled the beginning of “Barbary piracy” cultivated by the Otto- 
mans. The privateer Kemal Reis and his corsairs became the terror of 
Christian navigators and were soon joined by his young nephew Piri Reis, 
who was destined for a long career as an Ottoman admiral.” But Bayezid’s 
intervention failed to save Granada. It was overrun by the Spanish armies 
on January 1492, and Islam no longer had any foothold in Western 
Europe. 

To resume Ottoman aggression towards the West, Bayezid was com- 
pelled to seek a modus vivendi with the Mamluks. However, this was not 
an easy task in view of the position taken by some of the influential ‘ulama’ 
and the senior statesmen to retaliate against the “inferior Circassians.” Most 
of the ‘ulamd’ were in favor of the war and, based on what they consid- 
ered as “the heresy, oppression and rebellion of the rulers of Egypt and 
Syria” (ilhad va zulm va “isyan li-muluk misr va sham), they issued a fatwa 
justifying jihad against the Mamluk invaders and permitting the shedding 
of their blood, in spite of their being Muslim. The reports which were 
constantly coming from Karaman on the destruction and devastation 
committed by the Mamluk troops further strengthened the spirit of war. 
However, Shayh-al-Islam Molla ‘Ala-l-Din ‘Ali al-‘Arabi, whose envoy 
Abu-Bekir was then on a peace mission to Cairo, took a different posi- 
tion. He had corresponded with Mamluk governors of Syria and learned 
that they are eager to stop the war. He claimed that the war did injustice 


“? Kemal Pasa-zade, TAO (Defter VIII), fols. 64-66. On Kemal Reis, see Ismet Parmaksizoglu, 
IA, s.v. “Kemal Reis,” and Von Burski, 1—25. 
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to the long friendship between the two countries and criticized those ‘ulama’ 
who issued the fatwa.” 

Then, on 22 Sha‘ban 895/11 July 1490, one day before Bayezid was 
scheduled to leave for Besiktas, Istanbul was hit by severe storms and 
heavy rains. Gdngérmez Kilisesi, a big charge near Et-Meydani which was 
converted into a gun foundry, was struck by lightning and exploded, caus- 
ing fires that destroyed four neighboring residential quarters (mahalles) 
and killed many people. The radius of the blast was so large that it was 
felt in Galata and Besiktas, beyond the Golden Horde and in Uskiidar 
across the Bosphorus. One may assume that the Janissary barracks, the 
Yeni Odalar, in Et-Meydani suffered heavy damage. Although the accounts 
of the overall damage caused by the explosion and the spreading fire were 
exaggerated by the Ottoman sources, they do indicate that the damage was 
serious enough to recall the Imperial Council for consultation. In view of 
the new reports of Mamluk evacuation of Karaman and large-scale fam- 
ine in Anatolia, Bayezid accepted the recommendation of his vezirs to call 
off the campaign the following day. The Tunisian ambassador was then 
summoned to court and was given a letter from Bayezid announcing his 
acceptance of the Tunisian mediation.°! 

Also, Kayitbay was eager to end the war, now that he realized his dip- 
lomatic activity was fruitless. With the death of Matthias Corvinus less 
than a month after the congress of Rome, and the obvious disunity in Italy, 
the efforts of the Pope to advance his ambitious crusading project were 
deadlocked. Bayezid’s shrewd diplomacy took advantage of this. On 17 
Muharram 896/30 November 1490, an Ottoman ambassador, Bayezid’s 
Chief Doorkeeper (kapiji-basi) Mustafa’ Beg (the future Grand Vesir Koja 
Mustafa’ Pasa), came to Rome and succeeded in obtaining an agreement 
concerning Jem similar to the previous one signed with Rhodes. He brought 
a letter from Bayezid assuring the Pope of his friendship and promising 
not to attack the Christians as long as Jem was kept at a distance in Rome. 
He also delivered 120,000 gold ducats representing three years’ pension 
for Jem which was given to the Pope only after he saw Jem alive.” 
A Mamluk ambassador, also in Rome, tried once again to incite the 


°° Idris Bidisi, Dastan-i Panjum, n.p. (cf. Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:66-67; Miinejjim-basi, fol. 713). 

5! “Asik Pasa-zade, 23-34; TAO (ed. Giese), 124-25; Ta’rih-i Sultan Bayezid, n.p.; Idris Bidlisi, 
Dastan-i Panjum, n.p. (cf. Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:65-68, Miinejjim-bas1, fol. 713). Concerning fires in 
Istanbul, see Halil Inalcik, EJ’, s.v. “Istanbul.” 

52 Thuasne, 270-83; Caoursin [Bouhours], fols. 341-42; Vaki‘at-i Sultan Jem, 23-24; Angiolello 
[Da Lezze], 187-89 (Bayezid’s letter is cited on pp. 187-88). On Mustafa’’s mission, see Inalcik, 
“Case Study in Renaissance Diplomacy,” 212-16. 
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Pope against the Ottomans. In return for having Jem, he offered the sum 
of 400,000 ducats, the restoration of the Kingdom of Jerusalem and, in 
the event of a victory over Bayezid, the return of all occupied territories 
to the Christian states. Eventually, the ambassador returned to Cairo 
empty-handed. Kayitbay, who now realized that the favorable and unique 
opportunity to play the trump card of Jem had been lost, was thoroughly 
dissatisfied.>? 

The internal conditions were even more disastrous for the Mamluks, 
whose empire by the end of 895/1490 was totally exhausted by the long 
war. The last campaign had the most devastating effect on the Mamluk 
economy. In Muharram 896/November—December 1490, the Egyptian army 
returned to Cairo and, immediately after, the Mamluk ju/ban mutineed once 
again, demanding a bonus to set off the still increasing cost of living. 
Kayitbay, short of money in his treasury, again threatened to resign and 
retire to Mecca. As a last resort, he decided to extort money from the 
various sections of the population and, for that purpose, in Rabi‘ I 896/ 
January 1491, he assembled the four chief kadis, the ‘ulamad’ and the grand 
amirs. In a brief speech, he presented to them the grave conditions of the 
state: 


The Ottomans are not hesitating to fight the Egyptian army; the conditions in 
Aleppo are bad and [its] province is on the brink of collapse; the merchants are 
denied the products that used to be imported to Egypt; the Mamluk julban de- 
mand to be paid and if I refuse they would sack Egypt and Cairo and burn houses; 
when the Ottoman army returned to [attack] the province of Aleppo, the army 
was unwilling to leave Egypt unless I first paid them. There is no money left in 
the treasury; the only way left is to impose taxes on the religious endowments 
(awkaf) and the private properties (amlak) in Egypt and Cairo, including estates, 
gardens, public baths, mills, vessels and the like, for a full year in order to help 
me dispatch the army.” 


Kayitbay’s speech, related by Ibn-Iyas in a summarized form, illustrates 
the chaos into which Mamluk Egypt and Syria had fallen as a result of 
the war. Aleppo, the city and the province as a whole, was forced to bear 
the brunt of the fighting. Aleppo was the one to contain the Ottoman in- 
vasions and serve as the major staging base where Mamluk armies were 
organized for counterattacks. Also, Damascus had not escaped the bur- 
den. In the last campaign, Governor-General of Damascus Yashbak al- 
Jamali was ordered to give away 100,000 dinars, leaving the provincial 


3 Angiolello [Da Lezzo], 189-90. Cf. Zinkeisen, 2:486. 
* Tbn-lyas, 3:276. 
3 Ibid., 3:278. 
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treasury with only 83,000, a sum less than his campaign expenses.°° More- 
over, serving as a principal station for the Egyptian army marching to and 
from the northern front, Damascus was at the mercy of the Mamluk troop- 
ers. On their return from the last campaign, for instance, the Royal 
Mamluks looted the city of Damascus and forced Yashbak to flee his home 
and go into hiding out of the city to protect his life.>’ 

The most alarming aspect is Kayitbay’s confession of the collapse of 
law and order in the country as a result of his inability to discipline his 
own purchased Mamluks. The irony is that Kayitbay, like his predeces- 
sors, wanted to increase the number of his julban, hoping thereby to 
strengthen his own autocratic power; but eventually it was the julban who 
dominated him. Dozens of stories are told of the terror committed by the 
julban and the constant state of upheavel into which Cairo was thrown by 
their activities. Although the signs of the deterioration of discipline ap- 
peared early, at the beginning of the Circassian period, the complete break- 
down began in the second half of the 9th/15th century and turned into 
anarchy during Kayitbay’s time.°* The main reason for his frequent threats 
to abdicate was the restraining effect this action had on his julban, who 
drew their immense power from his sitting on the throne. 

The economy was almost as bad as the military. The war caused a se- 
vere decline and destruction of the trade between the Ottoman and Mamluk 
countries, as revealed in Kayitbay’s complaint of the Ottoman embargo 
on the passage of products into Syria and Egypt. A table listing the Arab 
merchants in Bursa, as reconstructed by Halil Inalcik from the records of 
the Kadi of Bursa in the years 1479-1500, clearly attests to the lack of 
commercial activity between 1485 and the 1490s, the war period.” The 
expenses of the military expeditions, in particular, were a great strain on 
the realm’s financial state. It is told by Ibn-Iyas that Kayitbay, during his 
long reign, spent from the state treasury on all his expeditions the sum of 
7,165,000 dinars, which covered only the nafaka paid to the army.® As 
the seven expeditions during the first five years of his reign (872—77/1468— 
72) against Shah-suwar cost him, according to his biographer, 1,753,000 
dinars,®' this would mean that his campaigns against the Ottomans and 
their Dukadirid allies cost him the difference of over 5,000,000 dinars. 

The attempts by the sultan to use the money of the wak/s for financing 


© Tbn-Tilin, Mufakahat, 1:121. 

7 Tbid., 1:130. 

8 Ayalon, “Structure of the Mamluk Army,” 208-12. 
°° Inalcik, “Bursa and the Commerce,” 133-34. 

© Tbn-Iyas, 3:325. 
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the army’s campaigns were always opposed by the ‘u/ama’ on the grounds 
that such a procedure is permitted by Islamic law only when the state trea- 
sury is totally empty and only after the members of the military establish- 
ment have sold all their gold and ornaments.” Unlike the 1489 crisis, this 
time their arguments fell on deaf ears. Money was squeezed from all the 
wakfs and public estates in Cairo to satisfy the rebellious julban and bring 
some money into the empty state treasury. Similar harsh measures were 
imposed on the notables, merchants and members of the civil administra- 
tion in Alexandria, Dumiat and Damascus.” 

The Mamluk Empire as a whole seemed to be on the brink of a total 
collapse from which it could temporarily be rescued by establishing peace 
with the Ottomans. 


The Peace Treaty of 1491 


On 24 Sha‘ban 895/13 July 1490, Bayezid left Besiktas for his summer 
quarters at Edirne. But, finding the city in plague, he proceeded to Ipsala 
where he spent about four months. When he returned in early Muharram 
896/mid November 1490, the Ottoman-Mamluk peace talks began.“ Molla 
‘Ali al-‘Arabi was assigned to lead the Ottoman negotiating team.© On 
the Mamluk side were Amir Mamay al-Hassaki, who was released after 
seven months of detention, and Shayh Badr-al-Din ibn Jum‘a, one of the 
high ranking ‘ulamd’ of Egypt.” They brought with them Kayitbay’s peace 
proposal, which an anonymous annalist of Bayezid’s reign describes in 
the following mesnevi-styled poem: 


He [Kayitbay] wrote in the letter that 
God is a forgiver of all wrong-doings; 
Let bygones be bygones; 

Let’s get rid of the desire of revenge 
And the feeling of pride; 


*'See the list in David Ayalon, “The System of Payment in Mamluk Military Society,” Orient 
1 (1958): 292-94, based on the data supplied by Ta‘rih Kayitbay. 

 Ibid., 291-92. 

® Ibn-lyas, 3:276. 

% TAO (ed. Giese), 125; Mendkib-i Sultan Bayezid, 419. 

® Idris Bidlisi, Dastan-i Panjum, n.p. (cf. Sa‘d-al Din, 2:68; Miinejjim-basi, fol. 713). 

 ‘Asik Paga-zade, 240. Ibn-Tilin, Mufakahat, 1:144. The latter cites the contremporary Zayl 
of ‘Ala-I-Din al-Basrawi that Amir Mamay returned from the Ottoman capital together with Ibn- 
Jum‘a. This is substantiated by al-Gazzi (1:36-37), who adds that Ibn-Jum‘a (d. 914/1509) went 
in 907/1501 on a second diplomatic mission to Sultan Bayezid. 
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He also said that the Sultan of Rum [Bayezid] 
Seized those three fortresses in Cukor-ova; 

Took possession and set an army; 

They are [to be] awkaf of Mecca and Medina; 
Hope you be kind to give them back; 

So that the people of Medina pray for you; 

You are the Gazi of the Muslims 

And also the Padisah; 

You are exalted with abundant treasure and army.°’ 


The peace terms were accepted by Bayezid and the negotiating teams 
reached the following formula: 


1. The Ottomans were to cede to the Mamluks the places they had taken, 
including the towns of Adana and Tarsus and the border castle of Giilek. 

2. The Mamluks were to make these places pious foundations, awkaf, dedi- 
cated to the Holy Cities of Mecca and Medina.® 


This formula certainly repesented a mitigated position on the part of the 
Mamluks, who had originally demanded the return by the Ottomans to 
Mamluk sovereignty of all conquered places as a precondition for any peace 
settlement. Now the Mamluks agreed to put the three disputable places 
into the form of wakf, a technical solution to escape both countries fief 
system, the Ottoman timar and the Mamluk kta‘, and to oblige the 
Mamluks to divert the revenue of these places solely to the support of 
Mecca and Medina. 

This practice of turning conquered places into awkaf goes back to the 
Arab conquest of [Iraq in 637-41. The Caliph ‘Umar I decided to immobi- 
lize the conquered land and, despite the demand to treat the land as booty 
(ganima) and distribute it among the Muslim warriors, he made the land 
awkaf, the proceeds of which went to the maintenance of the Muslim 
community. In the later medieval period, this practice was applied to dis- 
putable border areas between countries. Thus, the Karamanid towns of 
Larende and Eregli, on the Mamluk border, were made awkaf belonging 
to the Holy City of Medina. This, however, did not stop the Ottoman Grand 
Vezir Rum Mehmed Pasa from ruthlessly devastating the towns in 874/ 
1470 (see above). When their inhabitants besought Mehmed Pasa, point- 
ing out that it constituted a wakf dedicated to Medina, he had the petition- 
ers executed and then persecuted the city’s inhabitants.” 


8’ Ta’rih-i Sultan Bayezid, n.p. 

68 <Asik Pasa-zade, 240; Menakib-i Sultan Bayezid, 419, Riistem Pasa. TAO, fol. 749b; Idris 
Bidlisi, Dastan-i Panjum, n.p. (cf. Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:68; Miinejjim-basi, fol. 713). 

®° Nesri, 204-5. Cf. Tekindag, “Osmanl-Karaman Miinasebetleri,” 59-60. 
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The peace formula satisfied Bayezid; it saved his prestige and gave him 
a symbolic victory. Amir Mamay was then given a robe of honor and sent 
away by land for Egypt, accompanied by an Ottoman peace delegation 
headed by the influential Kadi of Bursa, Shayh ‘Ali Celebi. His full name 
was Molla ‘Ala-1-Din ‘Ali b. Ahmed Mehmed al-Jamali.” On their arrival 
in Tarsus, Mamay dispatched a message to the Governor-General of Dam- 
ascus informing him of his coming along with an Ottoman embassy. The 
message, dated 11 Rabi‘ II 896/21 February 1491, explained that Bayezid 
had accepted the Mamluk peace terms and was ready to withdraw from 
Cilicia.” | 

On 21 Jumada I/1 April, Mamay and Ibn-Jum‘a, along with their Otto- 
man companions, arrived in Damascus decorated especially for this event. 
After a weekday festivity celebrated by the jubilant people of Damascus, 
the group proceeded to Cairo.” There, ‘Ali Celebi was met with a splen- 
did reception. He handed over to Kayitbay the keys of the three fortresses, 
thus symbolizing the official turnover of lordship over these places from 
Ottoman to Mamluk hands. In return, Kayitbay released Mihal-oglu 
Iskender Beg and the rest of the Ottoman prisoners.”? After enjoying the 
hospitality of the Sultan for several weeks, ‘Ali Celebi and his group went 
on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem where they were welcomed by Hizir-bek, 
Governor of Jerusalem and Superintendent of the Holy Places (ndzir al- 
haramayn), and high ranking religious officials of the city.“* Meanwhile, 
Amir Janbulat min Yashbak al-Hassaki, Superintendent of the Sultan’s 
Wakf (nazir wakf al-sultan), was assigned to lead a six-man delegation to 
the Ottoman capital to ratify and sign the peace treaty. Janbulat became 
more known eight years later in 905/1499-1500, when he seized power 
for six months and lost it to Kansith al-Gawri. Arriving in Damascus 
on 25 Ramadan/1 August, Janbulat joined the festivity prepared for ‘Ali 
Celebi and together they set out, on 17 Shawwal/23 August, to the Otto- 
man capital.” 

On 7 Zu-l-Hijja 896/11 September 1491, Janbulat arrived in Istanbul, 
and in the ensuing talks with his Ottoman counterparties, the peace treaty 


0 Al-Jawahir al-Hisan fi Manakib al-Sultan Suleyman b. ‘Usman, Darii‘l-Mesnevi Library, 
no. 360, fol. 34b (cited in Tekindag, “Cukur-Ova”, 137). For a biography of Molla ‘Ala-l-Din 
(d. 932/1515), see Task6priilii-zade, 187-91. 

" Tbn-Talin, Mufakahat, 1:137-38. 

2 Tbid., 1:138-39. 

? Tbn-lyas, 3:281-82. 

4 Ulaymi, 2:359. 

® Ibid.; Ibn-Tilin, Mufakahat, 1:141-42; Ibn-lyas, 3:283. 
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was confirmed in its entirety.” After several weeks of entertainment in 
the Ottoman court, Janbulat and his men returned to Cairo, arriving there 
in Rabi‘ I 897/January 1492 loaded with robes of honor, slaves, camels 
and other precious gifts for Kayitbay. Most importantly, however, they 
had the desired peace treaty.” 

It included a provision for the Mamluks for free access to the slave and 
metal markets of the Black Sea and permission to procure these products 
and carry them though Ottoman territory into Syria and Egypt.” The re- 
gion between Sinope and Kastamonu, with its easy access to Black Sea 
ports, was rich in metal mines, particularly in copper, iron, silver, lead 
and precious metals. The various mines of the Crimea, on the other hand, 
were a major source of salt, including saltpetra, which was the most im- 
portant component of gunpowder. Also, in the Crimea, Caffa and the de- 
pendent ports of Azov, Kerch, Tamon and Kopa were the principal mar- 
ket-places for the purchase of slaves. During the war, Kayitbay was unable 
to buy as many mamiliiks as he needed to replace those that perished in 
the battles, not only because of shortage of money in his treasury but es- 
pecially because of Bayezid’s ban of Mamluk slave trade in Ottoman ter- 
ritory. Since he was in a state of war with the Mamluks, Bayezid wanted 
to prevent them from increasing their fighting strength. Another outcome 
of the war was Kayitbay’s realization that firearms became, more than 
ever, an essential and decisive factor in combat. As metal mines, apart 
from that of Beirut, had not existed or had not been found throughout their 
Empire,” the Mamluks were dependent on foreign sources, with the Otto- 
man-controlled mines in the Black Sea region as the principal ones. 

However, the most important element in the peace treaty was the 
“Islamization” of two major districts of Cilicia. This, in effect, reestab- 
lished the status quo ante bellum, the Cilician territory being evacuated 
by Ottoman troops and restored to the pre-war Mamluk sovereignty, with 
the Ramadanid ruler Gars-al-Din Halil Beg (d. 916/1510-11), son of David 
Beg, in control of most of the region. An inscription of Gars-al-Din in 
Adana from 898/1492 confirms this fact.°° The older border was reestab- 
lished along the Taurus range with the fort of Giilek on the Mamluk side 


7° Mendakib-i Sultan Bayezid, 412; Lettera, ed. Sansovino, Historia universale, fol. 283a (fol- 
lowed by Guazzo, fol. 32b; Sansovino, Annali turcheschi, fol. 160); Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:68-—69. 

7 Ulaymi, 2:360; Ibn-Tilan, Mufakahat, 1:147-48; Sa‘d-al-Din, 2:68-69; Guazzo, fols. 32b— 
33a. 

78 Guazzo, fol. 32a. 

7 Ayalon, Gunpowder and Firearms, 130. 

80 Max van Berchem and Max van Oppenheim, Inschriftem aus Syrian, Mesopotamien und 
Kleinasien (Leipzig, 1909), 109. 
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of the border and the fort of Lu’lu’a, commanding the northern end of the 
Cilician Gates, on the Ottoman side. The Mamluks, in turn, were careful 
to keep their part of the agreement, which provided for the orderly trans- 
ference of the wakf. The Ottomans—as a gesture or as a way to ensure 
the implementation of the agreement—were invited to ship the money from 
the Cilician port of Ayas to the Egyptian port of Alexandria. Such a ship- 
ment was recorded to be delivered in 903/1498 by an Ottoman squadron 
under the command of Kemal Reis.®! 


8! “Asik Paga-zade, 250, 251; Kemal Pasa-zade, TAO (Defter VIII), fol. 76a; Hadidi, TAO, fol. 
176b. 
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For a quarter of a century (1491-1516) peace was preserved between the 
Ottoman and the Mamluk Empires. For the Mamluks the peace of 896/ 
1491 marked a new period of preoccupation in domestic affairs, particu- 
larly in economic rehabilitation. For the Ottomans, on the other hand, the 
peace sparked a new interest in pursuing an aggressive policy in the West. 
The fall of Granada shortly after (Rabi‘ I/January 1492) stirred up the gaza 
spirit against Christendom and spurred on the Ottomans to use their naval 
power to begin operations against neighboring Christian dominions. The 
death of Jem in 900/1495 set Sultan Bayezid free at last to start a large 
scale offensive. In 905/1499 Bayezid launched a naval campaign in the 
Mediterranean, causing alarm to spread all the way to Egypt; but this 
operation signalled instead the outbreak of war against Venice. 

In 907/1501 Bayezid sent his daughter to marry the newly-enthroned 
Mamluk Sultan Kansih al-Gawri, thus confirming the peaceful relations 
between the two states. The following year, in late 908/1502, Bayezid 
agreed to peace with Venice in order to free himself to deal with new 
problems emerging in the East. After the death of Sultan Ya‘kub in 896/ 
1490, the dynastic quarrels brought about the collapse of the Akkoyunlu 
regime and the rise to power of the Safavids under the dynamic leader- 
ship of Shah Isma‘il. When the Safavids intensified its Shi‘ite popular 
movement among the Turkman tribes of southeastern Anatolia and de- 
feated ‘Ala-l-Dawla of Dulkadir in 913/1507-8, the balance of power along 
the frontier was seriously threatened. The Ottomans could not tolerate an 
expansion-minded state on their eastern border and sought to diminish 
Safavid threat by deporting Shi‘ite elements out of the region. A serious 
Shi‘ite revolt in the region in 917/1511 revealed the ineffectiveness of the 
Ottoman policy. 

A full-scale military confrontation between the Ottomans and the 
Safavids was only delayed due to Ottoman internal struggle for succes- 
sion and Safavid preoccupation in war against the Uzbegs of Trasoxania. 
However, when the aggressive minded prince Selim came to the throne in 
918/1512, he immediately concluded a formal alliance with the Mamluks 
(919/1513) and turned the full Ottoman might against the Safavids. Like 
his grandfather, Mehmed the Conqueror, Sultan Selim I was determined 
to establish a world wide empire thorough military conquests. Therefore, 
despite the naval support they received from the Ottomans on the Red Sea 
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against Portuguese intrusion, the Mamluks viewed Ottoman moves in 
eastern Anatolia with great suspicion. Selim’s decisive victory over the 
Safavids in the valley of Caldiran in 920/1514 and his subsequent occu- 
pation of eastern Anatolia drove the Mamluks, the Dulkadirids and the 
Safavids to join together in a military alliance. The shift from neutrality 
in Ottoman-Safavid conflict to regional defensive alliance against the 
Ottomans made Ottoman-Mamluk confrontation inevitable. ‘Ala-l-Dawla 
was defeated and slain by Selim’s forces in 921/1515 and his territories 
were now conferred on a nephew of ‘Ala-l-Dawla, Shah-suwar-oglu ‘Ali. 
The Mamluk army, which moved north under the command of Sultan 
Kansuh al-Gawri, was crushed in 922/1516 at Marj Dabik, near Aleppo. 
By 923/1517 Mamluk domains, including Syria, Egypt, and the Hijaz were 
occupied and incorporated into the Ottoman Empire. By taking over the 
Mamluk domains, the Ottomans finally had inherited the role of defender 
of the holy places in Islam, and the Ottoman sultan was now the supreme 
Islamic ruler. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE OTTOMAN FLEET 
BY TURSUN BEG 


Nesr 


“And he ordered also the 
preparation of a navy [to go] by 
sea/types of kdkes and mavunas 
whose masts reach the sky/ the 
swift kadirgas which, by virtue of 
their high speed, an arrow shot 
ahead falls behind it/ and the highly 
fast kayiks.” 


“Ve derya yiizinden dahi tonanmal! 
tertibin buyurdi/ Jins kéke vel 
mavunalar ki direkleri gége/ 
duruniir ve yiigriik kadirgalar!/ ki 
Onine ok perran itsen gayet-t/ 

stir’ atinden ok ardina diiser/ ve 
fayik tiz-rev kaytklar” 


Mesnevi 


“The ships faster than a bird/ 
entirely supplied and manned/whose 
head hits the sky/whose sail is their 
support rudder their triumph/as sails 
are hoisted they all sail off/just as 
tents are pitched on sea/as cannon 
balls hit the water/fish are thrown to 
shore.” 


(Italics mine) 


“Gemiler ki kusdan dahi tiz-per!/ 
Kamu tolu idi yarag ile er/ K6ékeler 
ki goge irisdiirdi ser! Ki yelkeni 
nasr dumani zafer/Cii yelken 
acuban yorirdi tamam /Deniz yiizine 
san kuruldi hiyam/Ciui top atilup 
tokunurdi suya/ Baltklar diiserdi 
atilup kurtya.” 


(Metre: fa’ul*" fa’ul"" fa’ul" fa’ul) 


Source: Tursun Beg, Ta’rih-i Abu-l-Fath, ed. Halil Inalcik and Rhodes Murphy, History of 
Mehmed the Conqueror (Chicago & Minneapolis, 1978), fol. 178a. 
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VENETIAN INTELLIGENCE REPORT ON THE 
OTTOMAN FLEET 


Report dispatched in 1499 by a spy, a certain Theodoro Vlasopulo of Candia 
(Crete), to the Signoria of Venice entitled “Condition of the Turkish Fleet and 
Number of its Vessels at Present.” 


In Istanbul 


— galie, new 94 
— galie, old and unfit for long voyage 32 
— parandarie, large sized for carrying provisions, artillery and horses 14 
— parandarie, galley-typed, new 16 
— fuste, ten feet long with fourteen benches 12 
— nave, large one with capacity of 3000 botta [i.e. 1500 tons], new 2 
— nave, old 3 
— galeaze 3 
— nave, sent from Trebizond and Caffa 3 
— barzoto, of Domenego Venier [i.e. Venetian] ] 
— barzoto, from Candia 1 
— barzoti, sent ahead thru the Canal [i.e. Dardanelles] 2 
— barza, seized from the Canal under Montesanto 1 


— navilij, seized from Syo, one barza of Piero Sacho, one of 
Jego Zanzo and one seized in the Canal of Syo 3 
— barza, seized in Alexandria 1 
— naveta, of Rhodes ] 
(Sub-total 119) 


In Gallipoli 


— galie, in water, new 18 
— galie, in docks, new 4 
— parematarie, for carrying heavy cargo 4 
— fuste, fourteen feet long with eighteen benches, 
in docks, new 4 
— fuste, fourteen feet long with sixteen benches, 
in water 9 
(Sub-total 39) 
(Totals in parentheses mine) (Total 158) 


Source: Marino Sanuto, / Diarii, ed. Rinaldo Fulin, Federico Stefani, Nicolo Borozzi, et al, vol. 
2 (Venice, 1879-1903), 568-69. 
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RHODIAN REPORT ON THE OTTOMAN-MAMLUK WAR 


Beatissime Pater ac Clementissime Pontifex, post pedum oscula beatorum. 
Nuper Vestram Sancitatem de apparatu Turcorum tyranni certiorem reddidi. 
Superest, ut de successu classis et terrestris exercitus scriberem. Res est namque 
noticia digna, et que christianorum quieti conducit. Itaque tyrannus ipse 
prepotentem exercitum terrestrem commilitonum centum millium, et classem 
vellorum LXXX, vere proximo, paravit. Exercitus quidem terrestris peragrata 
minori Asia, quam Turchiam etas nostra vocat, Tauro monte superato, in 
Ciliciam, quam Caramaniam nuncupant, que Cypro adiacet, descendit 
conseditque inter fluenta Pirami, Sari et Cydni, ad quorum aggeres Tarsus vetus 
opidum, unde Paulus apostolus ducit originem, et Adena insigne castellum 
sunt locata. Ea opida erexit, refecit, edificavit Turcus. Pontem quoque super 
flumen Pyramum ab Adena ad alteram ripam jecit: quo transitus in plana loca 
Cilicie, proprie Aniano monti juncte qui eam a Syria disiungit, transitus Turcis 
esset. IIluc quoque classis inimica Constantinopoli et Calipoli solvens, Yonio, 
Carpatio, Licio, Rhodiorum mari Pamphilio enavigato, per angustias Cilicias 
sinus Yssicum subijt. Adostrum quoque Pirami fluminis, Adene propinquum, 
anchoris subnixa stacionem habuit, ut terrestres copie marittimis propinquiores 
redderentur. In erigendis castellis exercitus operam non mediocrem navavit, 
trimestri fere in his conficiendis exacto. Dum hec aguntur, Soldani exercitus 
numerosus equitum circiter quinquaginta millium, ad Cilicias portas, quibus 
ex Syria in Caramaniam et e contra fit transitus, pervenit. Ubi paulisper 
substitit, congnitoque Turcorum in erigendis castellis conatu, ut exercitus 
terrestris estu, labore, inedia attenuaretur, nam tunc penuria premebatur, peoem 
refert. Et juxta Calibonem, Syrie clarum oppidum, quod moderni Alepum 
vocant, agrorum et fluviorum amenitate potens, consedit. Ubi autem oportunam 
tempestatis occasionem congrediendi Carrarum Soldani milites, quos 
Mameluchos Syri vocant, nacti essent, nunciis prius utrosque exercitus ad 
certamen lacessentibus, cum neuter pugnam detractaret, per angustias portarum 
in Caramaniam profciscuntur, et per latos campos Adenam petunt. Eius 
adventum ubi bassia eunuchus, Turcensis exercitus capitaneus, rescivit, obviam 
misit prefectum copiarum exercitus.... mperlerbey vocant, quinquaginta 
milibus succinctum equitum. Is bassie jussu, traiecto Adene ponte, per campum 
patentem in Soldani commilitones irruit, qui potenti manu hostem excipiunt. 
Pugnatum est acriter ad quintam deciman diem Augusti proxime decursi tota 
fere die, ita ut nox bellum dirimeret. Eo loco pugua commissa est, ubi 
Alexander Macedo Magnus Darium, regem Persaru, fudit, vicit, contrivit. Id 
quidem certamen non incruetum fuit. Fama quippe constans est, Turcorum 
triginta millia vel circiter, et Maurorum fere ad octo milia cecidisse, qui 
Turcorum pugna superstites evasere, pars loca montana, pars Adene pontem 
salutis gratia petit. Insignis congressus fuit morte magni admirati Maurorum, 
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qui, fortiter pugnans, inter confertissimos hostes cecidit. Victor enim Soldani 
exercitus rerum potitus, in Turcos irruens, castellum Adenam, a Turcis erectum, 
magno conatu aggreditur oppugnatque spe petrandi oppidi. Tanta certo jactura, 
clade, strage bassia eunuchus perteritus, qui reliquum exercitum ad duo milia 
passuum ab Adena continebat, machinis, bombardis vulgo dictis fere sexcentis 
curriculis vectis, quibus exercitum cingebat, et quovis genere munimentorum 
cum supellectili passim relutis, noctis silentio, nec certamen operiens, clam 
discessit, et ad Tarsum, traiecto Saro flumine, citato gradu confugit. Hostis 
fuge nuncio Mauris allato, derelicta castra magno plausu diripiunt opimaque 
suppellectile fruuntur. Priusquam exercitus ipsi pugnarent aliquos dies, ad Syrie 
littora insectanda, classis Torcensis prefectus triremes decem, et quidem plures, 
ut nonnulli affimani abunde instructas machinis, et commilitonibus munitas, 
misit, quas traiecto sinu Yssico, quem Guyasium vulgus appellat, procellosus 
Affricus ventus, repente exortus, qui illud pelagus maxime concitare solet, Syrie 
littorum cautibus illidit. Periere ad unum dicte triremes, ut quidem huiusce 
cladis nuncia fuerit nulla, commilitonum pars cum machinis, devectis fluctibus 
obruta est. Altera pars in Syrie littora sese excepit, que a Mauris gladio jugulata 
est. Hec sunt, Pater Beatissime, que nuncius non incertus, quem explorandi 
gratia illuc misi, de Turcorum strage detulit. Terrestris exercitus domum repetit 
afflictus, classique ipsa prostrata Constantinopolim navigat, que iamiam 
Rhodiorum mare transitura est. Nec enim fidei ini mico, licet fedus aliquod 
intercesserit, fidentes, muniti sumus. Non enim desunt Rhodiis marittimi ap- 
paratus, quibus pro rei ingruencia uti liceat. Dissidunt invicem, Pater Bea- 
tissime, Soldanus et Turcus Zyzymy Sultan principis invidia; cuius gratia dum 
hec aguntur, uterque legatos Rhodum misit, qui multa sunt moliti, ut suis 
factionibus faverent. Dimissi sunt ex arte et pacto, ne in neutram partem 
inclinatus videretur noster animus verum, ut discordie pulularent, augerentur. 
Immortalis Deus Vestram, sanctitatem ad foelix regimen sacre Romane ecclesie 
per diuturna tempora conservare dignetur. Datum Rhodi, die VI Septembris, 
MCCCCLXXX VIII. 

Ejusdem Vestre Sanctitatis humilis ac deditissimus servulus, frater Petrus 
Daubusson, Magister hospitalis Hierosolimitani. 

Sanctissimo Clementissimoque domino nostro domino Innocentio Divina 
providentia Pape Octavo. 


Source: Vladimir Ivanovic Lamansky, ed., Secrets d’Etat de Venise: documents, extraits, no- 
tices et études servant a éclaircir les rapports de la seigneurie avec les Grecs, les Slaves et la 
Porte Ottomane a la fin du XV¢ et du XVI* siécle (Saint Petersburg, 1884), 279-80. Lamansky 
dated the report 6 September 1488. The same document was published earlier, and recorded with 
the date of 9 September 1488, by Sebastians Paoli, Codicediplomatico del sacromilitere ordine 
Geroslimitano, vol. 2, doc. 67 (Lucca, 1737), 446-47. 
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